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I. 

My  brother,  the  clergyman,  looked  over  my 
shoulder  before  I  was  aware  of  him,  and 
discovered  that  the  volume  which  completely 
absorbed  my  attention  was  a  collection  of 
famous  Trials,  published  in  a  new  edition 
and  in  a  popular  form. 

He  laid  his  finger  on  the  Trial  which  I 
liappened  to  be  reading  at  the  moment.  I 
looked  up  at  him ;  his  face  startled  me. 
He  had  turned  pale.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  open  page  of  the  book  with  an  ex- 
pression which  puzzled  and  alarmed  me. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  I  said,  '  what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  you  ?' 

He  answered  in  an  odd  absent  manner, 
still  keeping  his  finger  on  the  open  page. 

'  I  had  almost  forgotten,'  he  said.  '  And 
this  reminds  me.' 

21—2 
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*  Reminds  you  of  what  ?'  I  asked.  '  You 
don^t  mean  to  say  you  know  anything  about 
the  Trial?' 

'  I  know  this,'  he  said.  '  The  prisoner 
was  guilty.' 

^  Guilty  ?'  I  repeated.  '  Why,  the  man 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  judge!  What  can  you 
possibly  mean?' 

'  There  are  circumstances  connected  with 
that  Trial,'  my  brother  answered,  '  which 
were  never  communicated  to  the  judge  or 
the  jury — which  were  never  so  much  as 
hinted  or  whispered  in  court.  /  know 
them — of  my  own  knowledge,  by  my  own 
personal  experience.  They  are  very  sad, 
very  strange,  very  terrible.  I  have  men- 
tioned them  to  no  mortal  creature.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  forget  them.  You — quite 
innocently — have  brought  them  back  to  my 
mind.  They  oppress,  they  distress  me.  I 
wish  I  had  found  you  reading  any  book  in 
your  library,  except  that  book!' 

My  curiosity  was  now  strongly  excited. 
I  spoke  out  plainly. 
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*  Surely,'  I  suggested,  '  you  might  tell 
your  brother  what  you  are  unwilling  to 
mention  to  persons  less  nearly  related  to 
you.  We  have  followed  different  profes- 
sions, and  have  lived  in  different  countries, 
since  we  were  boys  at  school.  But  you 
know  you  can  trust  me.' 

He  considered  a  little  with  himself. 

'  Yes,'  he  said.  '  I  know  I  can  trust 
you.'  He  w^aited  a  moment;  and  then  he 
surprised  me  by  a  strange  question. 

'Do  you  believe,'  he  asked,  'that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  can  return  to  earth,  and 
show  themselves  to  the  living?' 

I  answered  cautiously — adopting  as  my 
own  the  words  of  a  ofreat  Eno^lish  writer, 
touching  the  subject  of  ghosts. 

'  You  ask  me  a  question,'  I  said,  '  which, 
after  ^yq  thousand  years,  is  yet  undecided. 
On  that  account  alone,  it  is  a  question  not 
to  be  trifled  with.' 

My  reply  seemed  to  satisfy  liim. 

'  Promise  me,'  he  resumed,  '  that  you 
will  keep  what  I  tell  you  a  secret  as  long- 
as  I  live.    After  my  death  I  care  little  what 
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happens.  Let  the  story  of  my  strange  ex- 
perience be  added  to  the  published  experience 
of  those  other  men  who  have  seen  what  I 
have  seen,  and  who  beheve  what  I  believe. 
The  world  will  not  be  the  worse,  and  may 
be  the  better,  for  knowing  one  day  Avhat  I 
am  now  about  to  trust  to  your  ear  alone.' 

My  brother  never  again  alluded  to  the 
narrative  which  he  had  confided  to  me, 
imtil  the  later  time  when  I  was  sitting  by 
his  death-bed.  He  asked  if  I  still  remem- 
bered the  story  of  Jeromette.  '  Tell  it  to 
others,'  he  said,  *  as  I  have  told  it  to  you.' 

I  repeat  it,  after  his  death — as  nearly  as  I 
can  in  his  own  words. 


11. 


On  a  fine  summer  evening,  many  years 
since,  I  left  my  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
to  meet  a  fellow -student,  who  had  proposed 
to  me  a  night's  amusement  in  the  public 
gardens  at  Cremorne. 

You  were  then  on  your  way  to  India; 
and  I  had  taken  my  degree  at  Oxford.  I  had 
sadly  disappointed  my  father  by  choosing 
the  Law  as  my  profession,  in  preference  to 
the  Church.  At  that  time,  to  own  the 
truth,  I  had  no  serious  intention  of  follow- 
ing any  special  vocation.  I  simply  wanted 
an  excuse  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a 
London  life.  The  study  of  the  Law  sup- 
plied me  with  that  excuse.  And  I  chose 
the  Law  as  my  profession  accordingly. 

On  reaching  the  place  at  which  we  had 
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arranged  to  meet,  I  found  that  my  friend 
had  not  kept  his  appointment.  After  wait- 
ing vainly  for  ten  minutes,  my  patience  gave 
way,  and  I  went  into  the  Gardens  by  my- 
self. 

I  took  two  or  three  turns  round  the 
platform  devoted  to  the  dancers,  without 
discovering  my  fellow- student,  and  without 
seeing  any  other  person  with  whom  I  hap- 
pened to  be  acquainted  at  that  time. 

For  some  reason  which  I  cannot  now 
remember,  I  was  not  in  my  usual  good 
spirits  that  evening.  The  noisy  music 
jarred  on  my  nerves,  the  sight  of  the 
gaping  crowd  round  the  j^latform  irritated 
me,  the  blandishments  of  the  painted  ladies 
of  the  profession  of  pleasure  saddened  and 
disgusted  me.  I  opened  my  cigar-case,  and 
turned  aside  into  one  of  the  quiet  by-walks 
of  the  Gardens. 

A  man  who  is  habitually  careful  in 
choosing  his  cigar  has  this  advantage  over 
a  man  who  is  habitually  careless.  He  can 
always  count  on  smoking  the  best  cigar  in 
Ills  case,   down    to   the   last.      I   was   still 
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absorbed  in  choosing  7??//  cigar,  when  I 
heard  these  words  behind  me — -spoken  in 
a  foreign  accent  and  in  a  woman's  voice  : 

'  Leave  me  directly,  sir !  1  wish  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you.' 

I  turned  round  and  discovered  a  little 
lady  very  simply  and  tastefully  dressed, 
who  looked  both  angry  and  alarmed  as 
she  rapidly  passed  me  on  her  way  to  the 
more  frequented  part  of  the  Gardens.  A 
man  (evidently  the  worse  for  the  wine  he 
had  drunk  in  the  course  of  the  evening) 
was  following  her,  and  was  pressing  his 
tipsy  attentions  on  her  with  the  coarsest 
insolence  of  speech  and  manner.  She  was 
young  and  pretty,  and  she  cast  one  entreat- 
ing look  at  me  as  sh.i  went  by,  which  it  was 
not  in  manhood — perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  in 
young-manhood — to  resist. 

I  instantly  stepped  forward  to  protect 
her,  careless  whether  I  involved  myself  in 
a  discreditable  quarrel  with  a  blackguard 
or  not.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  fellow 
resented  my  interference,  and  my  temper 
gave  way.     Fortunately  for  me,  just  as  I 
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lifted  my  hand  to  knock  him  down,  a 
policeman  appeared  who  had  noticed  that 
he  was  drunk,  and  who  settled  the  dispute 
officially  by  turning  him  out  of  the  Gardens. 

I  led  her  away  from  the  crowd  that  had 
collected.  She  was  evidently  frightened — 
I  felt  her  hand  trembling  on  my  arm — but 
she  had  one  great  merit :  she  made  no  fuss 
about  it. 

'  If  I  can  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,' 
she  said  in  her  pretty  foreign  accent,  '  I 
sliall  soon  be  myself  again,  and  I  shall 
not  trespass  any  farther  on  your  kindness. 
I  thank  you  very  much,  sir,  for  taking  care 
of  me.' 

We  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  Gardens,  near  a  little  fountain. 
A  row  of  lighted  lamps  ran  round  the  outer 
rim  of  the  basin.     I  could  see  her  plainly. 

I  have  said  that  she  was  '  a  little  lady.' 
I  could  not  have  described  her  more  cor- 
rectl}^  in  three  words. 

Her  fio'ure  was  slic^ht  and  small:  she 
was  a  well-made  miniature  of  a  woman 
from  head  to  foot.     Her  hair  and  her  eyes 
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were  both  dark.  The  hair  curled  naturally  ; 
the  expression  of  the  eyes  was  quiet,  and 
rather  sad ;  the  complexion,  as  I  then  saw 
it,  very  pale  ;  the  little  mouth  perfectly 
charming.  I  was  especially  attracted,  I 
remember,  by  the  carriage  of  her  head  ;  it 
was  strikingly  graceful  and  spirited  ;  it 
distinguished  her,  little  as  she  was  and 
quiet  as  she  was,  among  the  thousands  of 
other  women  in  the  Gardens,  as  a  creature 
apart.  Even  the  one  marked  defect  in  her 
— a  slight  '  cast '  in  the  left  eye — seemed  to 
add,  in  some  strange  way,  to  the  quaint 
attractiveness  of  her  face.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  tasteful  simplicity  of  her 
dress.  I  ought  now  to  add  that  it  was 
not  made  of  any  costly  material,  and  that 
she  wore  no  jewels  or  ornaments  of  any 
sort.  My  little  lady  was  not  rich :  even  a 
man's  eye  could  see  that. 

She  was  perfectly  unembarrassed  and  un- 
affected. AVe  fell  as  easily  into  talk  as  if 
Ave  had  been  friends  instead  of  strangers. 

I  asked  how  it  was  that  she  liad  no  com- 
panion to  take  care  of  her.      '  You  are  too 
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youDg  and  too  pretty/  I  said  in  my  blunt 
English  way,  '  to  trust  yourself  alone  in 
such  a  place  as  this.' 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  compliment. 
She  calmly  put  it  away  from  her  as  if  it 
had  not  reached  her  ears. 

'  I  have  no  friend  to  take  care  of  me,' 
she  said  simply.  '  1  was  sad  and  sorry 
this  evening,  all  by  myself,  and  I  thought 
I  would  go  to  the  Gardens  and  hear  the 
music,  just  to  amuse  me.  It  is  not  much 
to  pay  at  the  gate ;  onh^  a  shilling.' 

'  No  friend  to  take  care  of  you  7  I  re- 
peated. '  Surely  there  must  be  one  happy 
man  who  might  have  been  here  with  you 
to-night  ?' 

*  What  man  do  you  mean  ?'  she  asked. 

'  The  man,'  I  answered  thoughtlessly, 
^  whom  we  call,  m  England,  a  Sweetheart.' 

I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  re- 
called those  foolish  words  the  moment  they 
passed  my  lips.  I  felt  that  I  had  taken  a 
vulgar  liberty  with  her.  Her  face  saddened ; 
her  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground.  I  begged 
her  pardon. 
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'  There  is  no  need  to  beg  my  pardon,'  she 
said.  *  If  you  wish  to  know,  sir — yes,  I  had 
once  a  sweetheart,  as  you  call  it  in  England. 
He  has  gone  away  and  left  me.  No  more 
of  him,  if  you  please.  I  am  rested  now. 
I  will  thank  you  again,  and  go  home.' 

She  rose  to  leave  me. 

I  was  determined  not  to  part  with  her  in 
that  way.  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see 
her  safely  back  to  her  own  door.  She 
hesitated.  I  took  a  man's  unfair  advantao'8 
of  her,  by  appealing  to  her  fears.  I  said, 
*  Suppose  the  blackguard  who  annoyed  you 
should  be  waiting  outside  the  gates  ?'  Tliat 
decided  her.  She  took  my  arm.  We  went 
away  together  by  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  balmy  summer  night. 

A  walk  of  half  an  hour  brouo-ht  us  to 
the  house  in  which  she  lodged — a  shabby 
little  house  in  a  by-street,  inhabited  evidently 
by  very  poor  people. 

She  held  out  her  hand  at  the  door,  and 
wished  me  good-night.  I  was  too  much 
interested  in  her  to  consent  to  leave  my 
little   foreign    lady    without    the   hope    of 
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peeing  her  again.  I  asked  permission  to 
call  on  her  the  next  day.  We  were  stand- 
ing under  the  light  of  the  street-lamp.  She 
i-tudied  my  face  with  a  grave  and  steady 
attention  before  she  made  any  reply. 

'  Yes,'  she  said  at  last.  '  I  think  I  do 
know  a  gentleman  when  I  see  him.  You 
may  come,  sir,  if  you  please,  and  call  upon 
me  to-morrow.' 

So  we  parted.  So  I  entered — doubting- 
nothing,  foreboding  nothing — on  a  scene  in 
my  life,  which  I  now  look  back  on  with  un- 
feigned repentance  and  regret. 


Ill, 


I  a:m  speaking  at  this  later  time  in  the 
position  of  a  clergyman,  and  in  the  character 
of  a  man  of  mature  age.  Remember  that  ; 
and  you  will  understand  why  I  pass  as 
rapidly  as  possible  over  the  events  of  the 
next  year  of  my  life — why  I  say  as  little  as 
I  can  of  the  errors  and  the  delusions  of  my 
youth. 

I  called  on  her  the  next  da}'.  I  repeated 
my  visits  during  the  days  and  weeks  that 
followed,  until  the  shabby  little  house  in 
the  by-street  had  become  a  second  and  (I 
say  it  with  shame  and  self-reproach)  a 
dearer  home  to  me. 

All  of  herself  and  her  story  which  she 
thought  fit  to  confide  to  me  under  these 
circumstances  may  be  repeated  to  you  in 
few  words. 
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The  name  by  which  letters  were  addressed 
to  her  was  '  Mademoiselle  Jeromette.' 
Among  the  ignorant  people  of  the  house 
and  the  small  tradesmen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood— who  found  her  name  not  easy  of 
pronunciation  by  the  average  English 
tongue — she  was  known  by  the  friendly 
nickname  of  '  The  French  Miss.'  When  I 
knew  her,  she  was  resigned  to  her  lonely 
life  among  strangers.  Some  years  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  lost  her  parents,  and 
had  left  France.  Possessing  a  small,  very 
small,  income  of  her  own,  she  added  to  it 
by  colouring  miniatures  for  the  photo- 
graphers. She  had  relatives  still  living  in 
France  ;  but  she  had  long  since  ceased  to 
correspond  with  them.  '  Ask  me  nothing 
more  about  my  family,'  she  used  to  say. 
'  I  am  as  good  as  dead  in  my  own  country 
and  among  my  own  people.' 

This  was  all — literally  all — that  she  told 
me  of  herself  1  have  never  discovered 
more  of  her  sad  story  from  that  day  to  this. 

She  never  mentioned  her  family  name — 
never  even  told  mc  what  part  of  France  she 
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came  from,  or  how  long  she  had  lived  in 
England.       That    she    was,    by   birth    and 
breeding,  a  lady,  I  could  entertain  no  doubt ; 
her  manners,  her  accomplishments,  her  ways 
of  thinking   and    speaking,  all    proved    it. 
Looking  below  the    surface,  her    character 
showed  itself  in  aspects  not  common  among 
young  women  in  these  days.     In  her  quiet 
K     way,  she   was  an  incurable  fotalist,  and    a 
firm    believer    in    the    ghostly    reality    of 
apparitions  from  the  dead.     Then  again,  in 
the  matter  of  money,  she  had  strange  views 
of  her  own.     Whenever  my  purse   was  in 
my   hand,    she    held    me    resolutely    at    a 
distance  from  first  to  last.     She  refused  to 
move  into  better  apartments  ;   the  shabby 
little  house  was  clean  inside,  and  the  poor 
people  who  lived  in  it  were  kind  to  her — 
and  that  was  enough.     The  most  expensive 
present  that  she  ever  permitted  me  to  ofter 
her  was  a  little  enamelled  ring,  the  plainest 
and    cheapest   thing    of   the    kind    in    the 
jeweller's  shop.     In  all  her  relations  with 
me  she  was  sincerity  itself     On  all  occasions, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  she  spoke  her 
VOL.  II.  22 
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mind  (as  the  phrase  is)   with  the  same  un- 
compromising plainness. 

'  I  like  you,'  she  said  to  me ;  'I  respect 
you  ;  I  shall  always  be  faithful  to  you  while 
you  are  faithful  to  me.  But  my  love  has  gone 
from  me.  There  is  another  man  who  has 
taken  it  away  with  him,  I  know^  not  where/ 

Who  was  the  other  man  ? 

She  refused  to    tell  me.     She   kept   his 

rank  and  his  name  strict  secrets  from  me. 

I  never   discovered  how  he  had  met  with 

her,  or  why  he  had  left  her,  or  whether  the 

guilt  was  his  of  making  her  an  exile  from 

her  country  and  her  friends.      She  despised 

herself  for  still  loving  him  ;  but  the  passion 

was  too  strong  for  her — she  owned  it  and 

lamented  it  with  the  frankness  which  was 

so  pre-eminently  a  part  of  her  character. 

More  than  this,  she  plainly  told  me,  in  the 

early  days   of  our    acquaintance,  that    she 

believed  he  would  return  to  her.     It  might 

be  to-morrow,  or  it  might  be  years  hence. 

Even  if  he  failed  to  repent  of  his  own  cruel 

conduct,  the  man  would  still  miss  her,  as 

something  lost  out  of  his  life  ;  and,  sooner 

or  later,  he  would  come  back. 
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'  And  will  3^ou  receive  him  if  lie  does 
come  back  ?'  I  asked. 

"  I  shall  receive  him,'  she  replied, '  against 
my  own  better  judgment — in  spite  of  my  own 
firm  persuasion  that  the  day  of  his  return 
to  me  will  bring  with  it  the  darkest  days  of 
my  life/ 

I  tried  to  remonstrate  with  her. 

*  You  have  a  will  of  your  own,'  I  said. 
'  Exert  it,  if  he  attempts  to  return  to  you.' 

'  I  have  no  will  of  my  own,'  she  answered 
quietly,  '  where  he  is  concerned.  It  is  my 
misfortune  to  love  him.'  Her  eyes  rested 
for  a  moment  on  mine,  with  the  utter  self- 
abandonment  of  despair.  '  AVe  have  said 
enough  about  this,'  she  added  abruptly. 
*  Let  us  say  no  more.' 

From  that  time  we  never  spoke  again  of 
the  unknown  man.  During  the  year  that 
followed  our  first  meeting,  she  heard  nothing 
of  him  directly  or  indirectly.  He  might  be 
living,  or  he  might  be  dead.  There  came 
no  word  of  him,  or  from  him.  I  was  fond 
enough  of  her  to  be  satisfied  with  this — he 
never  disturbed  us. 

09 <o 
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The  year  passed — and  the  end  came.  Not 
the  end  as  you  may  have  anticipated  it,  or 
as  I  might  have  foreboded  it. 

You  remember  the  time  when  your 
letters  from  home  informed  you  of  the  fatal 
termination  of  our  mother  s  illness  ?  It  is 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  A 
few  hours  only  before  she  breathed  her  last, 
she  called  me  to  her  bedside,  and  desired 
that  we  might  be  left  together  alone.  Re- 
minding me  that  her  death  was  near,  she 
spoke  of  my  prospects  in  life  ;  she  noticed 
my  want  of  interest  in  the  studies  which 
were  then  supposed  to  be  engaging  my 
attention,  and  she  ended  by  entreating  me 
to  reconsider  my  refusal  to  enter  the 
Church. 
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'  Your  father's  heart  is  set  upon  it/  she 
said.  '  Do  what  I  ask  of  you,  my  dear,  and 
you  will  help  to  comfort  him  when  I  am 
gone/ 

Her  strength  failed  her  :  she  could  say 
no  more.  Could  I  refuse  the  last  request 
she  woukl  ever  make  to  me  ?  I  knelt  at 
the  bedside,  and  took  her  wasted  hand  in 
mine,  and  solemnly  promised  her  the  respect 
which  a  son  owes  to  his  mother's  last 
wishes. 

Having  bound  myself  by  this  sacred  en- 
gagement, I  had  no  choice  but  to  accept 
the  sacrifice  which  it  imperatively  exacted 
from  me.  The  time  had  come  when  I  must 
tear  myself  free  from  all  unworthy  associa- 
tions. No  matter  what  the  effort  cost  me, 
I  must  separate  myself  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  the  unhappy  woman  who  was 
not,  who  never  could  be,  my  wife. 

At  the  close  of  a  dull  foggy  day  I  set 
forth  with  a  heavy  heart  to  say  the  Avords 
which  were  to  part  us  for  ever. 

Her  lodg^ino;  was  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.     As  I  drew  near  the  place 
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the  darkness  ^Yas  gathering,  and  the  broad 
surface  of  the  river  was  hidden  from  me  in 
a  chill  white  mist.  I  stood  for  a  while, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  vaporous  shroud 
that  brooded  over  the  flowino^  water — I 
stood,  and  asked  myself  in  despair  the  one 
dreary  question  :  '  What  am  I  to  say  to 
her?' 

The  mist  chilled  me  to  the  bones.  I 
turned  from  the  river-bank,  and  made  my 
way  to  her  lodgings  hard  by.  '  It  must 
be  done!'  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  took  out 
my  key  and  opened  the  house  door. 

She  was  not  at  her  work,  as  usual,  when 
I  entered  her  little  sitting-room.  She  was 
standing  by  the  fire,  with  her  head  down, 
and  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

The  instant  she  turned  to  meet  me,  I  saw 
in  her  face  that  something  was  Avrong.  Her 
ordinary  manner  was  the  manner  of  an 
unusually  placid  and  self- restrained  person. 
Her  temperament  had  little  of  the  liveliness 
which  we  associate  in  England  with  the 
French  nature.  She  was  not  ready  with 
her   laugh  ;    and,    in  all    my  previous  ex- 
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perience,  I  liad  never  yet  known  her  to  cry. 
Xow,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  quiet  face 
disturbed  ;  I  saw  tears  in  the  pretty  brown 
eyes.  She  ran  to  meet  me,  and  laid  her 
head  on  my  breast,  and  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate fit  of  weeping  that  shook  her  from 
liead  to  foot. 

Could  she  by  any  human  possibility  have 
heard  of  the  coming  change  in  my  life  ? 
Was  she  aware,  before  I  had  opened  my 
lips,  of  the  hard  necessity  which  had 
brought  me  to  the  house  ? 

It  was  simply  impossible  ;  the  thing- 
could  not  be. 

I  waited  until  her  first  burst  of  emotion 
had  worn  itself  out.  Then  I  asked — with 
an  uneasy  conscience,  with  a  sinking  heart 
— what  had  happened  to  distress  her. 

She  drew  herself  away  from  me,  sighing 
heavily,  and  gave  me  the  open  letter  which 
I  had  seen  in  her  hand. 

'  Read  that,'  she  said.  '  And  remember 
I  told  you  what  might  happen  when  we 
first  met.' 

I  read  the  letter. 
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It  was  signed  in  initials  only  ;  but  the 
writer  plainly  revealed  himself  as  the  man 
■who  had  deserted  her.  He  had  repented  ; 
he  had  returned  to  her.  In  proof  of  his 
penitence  he  Avas  willing  to  do  her  the 
justice  which  he  had  hitherto  refused — he 
was  willing  to  marry  her ;  on  the  condition 
that  she  would  engage  to  keep  the  marriage 
a  secret,  so  long  as  his  parents  lived.  Sub- 
mitting this  proposal,  he  waited  to  know 
wdiether  she  would  consent,  on  her  side,  to 
forgive  and  forget. 

I  gave  her  back  the  letter  in  silence. 
This  unknown  rival  had  done  me  the  ser- 
vice of  paving  the  way  for  our  separation. 
In  oifering  her  the  atonement  of  marriage, 
he  had  made  it,  on  my  part,  a  matter  of 
duty  to  Iter,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  say  the 
parting  w^ords.  I  felt  this  instantly.  And 
yet,  I  hated  him  for  helping  me  ! 

She  took  m}'  hand,  and  led  me  to  the 

sofa.      AVe  sat  down,   side    by  side.      Her 

face  was   composed    to   a   sad    tranquillity. 

She  was  quiet  ;  she  was  herself  again. 

"  I   have  refused    to  see   him,'   she  said. 
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*  until    I    had   first   spoken   to   you.     You 
have  read  his  letter.     What  do  you  say  ?' 

I  coLild  make  but  one  answer.  It  was 
my  duty  to  tell  her  what  my  own  position 
was  in  the  plamest  terms.  I  did  my  duty 
— leaving  her  free  to  decide  on  the  fiiture 
for  herself.  Those  sad  words  said,  it  was 
useless  to  prolong  the  wretchedness  of  our 
separation.  I  rose,  and  took  her  hand  for 
the  last  time. 

I  see  her  again  now,  at  that  final  moment, 
as  j)lainly  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday. 
She  had  been  sufi^ering  from  an  afiection  of 
the  throat  ;  and  she  had  a  Avhite  silk  hand- 
kerchief tied  loosely  round  her  neck.  She 
wore  a  simple  dress  of  purple  merino,  with 
a  black -silk  apron  over  it.  Her  face  was 
deadly  pale  ;  her  fingers  felt  icily  cold  as 
they  closed  round  my  hand. 

'  Promise  me  one  thing,'  I  said,  '  before  I 
go.  While  I  live,  I  am  your  friend — if  I  am 
nothing  more.  If  you  are  ever  in  trouble, 
promise  that  you  will  let  me  know  it.' 

She  started,  and  drew  back  from  me  as 
if  I  had  struck  her  with  a  sudden  terror. 
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'  Strange  !'  she  said,  speaking  to  herself. 
'  He  feels  as  I  feel.  He  is  afraid  of  what 
may  happen  to  me,  in  my  life  to  come.' 

I  attempted  to  reassure  her.  I  tried  to 
tell  her  what  was  indeed  the  truth — that  I 
had  only  been  thinking  of  the  ordinary 
chances  and  changes  of  life,  when  I  spoke. 

She  paid  no  heed  to  me  ;  she  came  back 
and  put  her  hands  on  my  shoulders,  and 
thoughtfully  and  sadly  looked  up  in  my  face. 

*  My  mind  is  not  your  mind  in  this 
matter,'  she  said.  '  I  once  owned  to  you 
that  I  had  my  forebodings,  when  we  first 
spoke  of  this  man's  return.  I  may  tell  you 
now,  more  than  I  told  you  then.  I  believe 
I  shall  die  young,  and  die  miserably.  If  I 
am  right,  have  you  interest  enough  still 
left  in  me  to  wish  to  hear  of  it  ?' 

She  paused,  shuddering — and  added  these 
startling  words  : 

'You  shall  hear  of  it.' 

The  tone  of  steady  conviction  in  which 
she  spoke  alarmed  and  distressed  me.  My 
fiice  showed  her  how  deeply  and  how  pain- 
fully I  was  affected. 
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'  There,  there  !'  she  said,  returnuTg  to  her 
natural  manner  ;  '  don't  take  what  I  say  too 
seriously.  A  poor  girl  who  has  led  a  lonely 
life  like  mine  thinks  strangely  and  talks 
strangely — sometimes.  Yes  ;  I  give  you 
my  promise.  If  I  am  ever  in  trouble,  I 
will  let  you  know  it.  God  bless  you — you 
have  been  very  kind  to  me — good-bye  !' 

A  tear  dropped  on  my  face  as  she  kissed 
me.  The  door  closed  between  us.  The 
dark  street  received  me. 

It  w^as  raining  heavily.  I  looked  up  at 
lier  window,  throuo^h  the  driftino;  shower. 
The  curtains  were  parted  :  she  was  standing 
in  the  gap,  dimly  lit  by  the  lamp  on  the 
table  behind  her,  waiting  for  our  last  look 
at  each  other.  Slowly  lifting  her  hand,  she 
waved  her  farewell  at  the  window,  with  the 
unsought  native  grace  which  had  charmed 
me  on  the  night  when  we  first  met. 
The  curtains  fell  again — she  disappeared — 
nothing  was  before  me,  nothing  was  round 
me,  but  the  darkness  and  the  night. 


In  two  years  from  that  time,  I  had  redeemed 
the  promise  given  to  my  mother  on  her 
deathbed.     I  had  entered  the  Church. 

My  father's  interest  made  my  first  step  in 
my  new  profession  an  easy  one.  After 
serving  my  prehminary  apprenticeship  as  a 
curate,  I  was  appointed,  before  I  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  to  a  Uving  in  the  AVest  of 
England. 

My  new  benefice  offered  me  every  ad- 
vantage that  I  could  possibly  desire — with 
the  one  exception  of  a  sufficient  income. 
Although  my  wants  were  few,  and  although 
I  was  still  an  unmarried  man,  I  found  it 
desirable,  on  many  accounts,  to  add  to  my 
resources.  Following  the  example  of  other 
young  clergymen  in  my  position,  I  deter- 
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mined  to  receive  pupils  wlio  might  stand  in 
need  of  preparation  for  a  career  at  the 
Universities.  My  relatives  exerted  them- 
selves ;  and  my  good  fortune  still  befriended 
me.  I  obtained  two  pupils  to  start  with. 
A  third  would  complete  the  number  which 
I  was  at  present  prepared  to  receive.  In 
course  of  time,  this  third  pupil  made  his 
appearance,  under  circumstances  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  merit  being  mentioned  in  detail. 

It  was  the  summer  vacation  ;  and  my  two 
pupils  had  gone  home.  Thanks  to  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  who  kindly  undertook 
to  perform  my  duties  for  me,  I  too  obtained 
a  fortnight's  holiday,  which  I  spent  at  my 
father's  house  in  London. 

During  my  sojourn  in  the  metropolis,  I 
was  offered  an  opportunity  of  preaching  in 
a  church,  made  famous  by  the  eloquence  of 
one  of  the  popular  pulpit-orators  of  our 
time.  In  accepting  the  proposal,  I  felt 
naturally  anxious  to  do  my  best,  before  the 
unusually  large  and  unusually  intelligent 
congregation  which  would  be  assembled  to 
hear  me. 
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At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, all  England  had  been  startled  by  the 
discovery  of  a  terrible  crime,  perpetrated 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  provocation. 
I  chose  this  crime  as  the  main  subject  of  my 
sermon.  Admitting  that  the  best  among 
us  were  frail  mortal  creatures,  subject  to 
evil  promptings  and  provocations  like  the 
worst  among  us,  my  object  was  to  show 
how  a  Christian  man  may  find  his  certain 
refuge  from  temptation  in  the  safeguards  of 
his  religion.  1  dwelt  minutely  on  the 
hardship  of  the  Christian's  first  struggle  to 
resist  the  evil  influence — on  the  help  Avhich 
his  Christianity  inexhaustibly  held  out  to 
him  in  the  worst  relapses  of  the  weaker  and 
viler  part  of  his  nature — on  the  steady  and 
certain  gain  which  was  the  ultimate  reward 
of  his  faith  and  his  firmness — and  on  the 
blessed  sense  of  peace  and  happiness  which 
accompanied  the  final  triumph.  Preaching 
to  this  effect,  with  the  fervent  conviction 
which  I  really  felt,  I  may  say  for  myself,  at 
least,  that  I  did  no  discredit  to  the  choice 
which  had  placed  me  in  the  pulpit.     I  held 
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the  attention  of  my  congregation,  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last. 

While  I  was  resting  in  the  vestry  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  a  note  was  brought 
to  me  written  in  pencil.  A  member  of  my 
conofreofation — a  erentleman — wished  to  see 
me,  on  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
to  himself.  He  would  call  on  me  at  any 
place,  and  at  any  hour,  which  I  might 
choose  to  appoint.  If  I  wished  to  be 
satisfied  of  his  respectability,  he  would 
beg  leave  to  refer  me  to  his  father,  with 
whose  name  I  might  possibly  be  acquainted. 

The  name  given  in  the  reference  was  un- 
doubtedly familiar  to  me,  as  the  name  of  a 
man  of  some  celebrity  and  influence  in  the 
world  of  London.  I  sent  back  my  card, 
appointing  an  hour  for  the  visit  of  m}' 
correspondent  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day. 


YI. 


The  stranger  made  his  appearance  punctu- 
ally. I  guessed  him  to  be  some  two  or 
three  years  younger  than  myself.  He  was 
undeniably  handsome  ;  his  manners  were 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman — and  yet,  witli- 
out  knowing  why,  I  felt  a  strong  dislike  to 
him  the  moment  he  entered  the  room. 

After  the  first  preliminary  w^ords  of  polite- 
ness had  been  exchanged  between  us,  my 
visitor  informed  me  as  follows  of  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view. 

'•  I  believe  you  live  in  the  country,  sir  ?' 
he  began. 

'  I  live  in  the  West  of  England,'  I 
answered. 

'  Do  you  make  a  long  stay  in  Londcm  ?' 

'  No.  I  go  back  to  my  rectory  to- 
morrow.' 
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'  May  I  ask  if  you  take  pupils  ?' 

'  Yes; 

'  Have  you  any  vacancy  ?' 

'  I  have  one  vacancy.' 

*  Would  you  object  to  let  nic  go  back 
with  you  to-morrow,  as  your  pupil  ?' 

The  abruptness  of  the  proposal  took  nie 
by  surprise.     I  hesitated. 

In  the  first  phice  (as  I  have  already  said), 
I  disliked  him.  In  the  second  place,  he  was 
too  old  to  be  a  fit  companion  for  my  other 
two  pupils — both  lads  in  their  teens.  In 
the  third  place,  he  had  asked  me  to  receive 
him  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  vacation 
came  to  an  end.  I  had  my  own  pursuits 
and  amusements  in  prospect  during  that 
interval,  and  saw  no  reason  why  I  should 
inconvenience  myself  by  setting  them  aside. 

He  noticed  my  hesitation,  and  did  not 
conceal  from  me  that  I  had  disappointed 
him. 

'  I  have  it  very  much  at  heart/  he  said, 
'to  repair  without  delay  the  time  that  I 
have  lost.  My  age  is  against  me,  I  know. 
The  truth  is — 1  have  wasted  my  opportuni- 
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ties  since  I  left  school,  and  I  am  anxious, 
honestly  anxious,  to  mend  my  ways,  before 
it  is  too  late.  I  wish  to  prepare  my^elf  for 
one  of  the  Universities — 1  wish  to  show,  if 
I  can,  that  I  am  not  quite  unworthy  to  in- 
herit my  father's  famous  name.  You  are 
the  man  to  help  me,  if  I  can  only  persuade 
you  to  do  it.  I  was  struck  by  your  sermon 
yesterday;  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  make 
the  confession  in  your  presence,  I  took  a 
stroni>:  likino'  to  you.  Will  you  see  mA' 
father,  before  you  decide  to  say  Xo  ?  He 
will  be  able  to  explain  whatever  may  seem 
strange  in  my  present  application  ;  and  ho 
will  be  happy  to  see  you  this  afternoon,  if 
you  can  spare  the  time.  As  to  the  question 
of  terms,  I  am  quite  sure  it  can  be  settled 
to  your  entire  satisfaction.' 

He  was  evidently  in  earnest  — gravely, 
vehemently  in  earnest.  I  unwillingly  con- 
sented to  see  his  father. 

Our  interview  was  a  long  one.  xVll  my 
questions  were  answered  fully  and  f  aiikly. 

The  young  man  had  led  an  idle  and 
desultory  life.     He  was   weary  of  it,    and 
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ashamed  of  it.  His  disposition  was  a  pecu- 
liar one.  He  stood  sorely  in  need  of  a 
guide,  a  teacher,  and  a  friend,  in  Avhoni  he 
was  disposed  to  confide.  If  I  disappointed 
the  hopes  which  he  had  centred  in  me.  he 
w^ould  be  discouraged,  and  he  w^ould  relapse 
into  the  aimless  and  indolent  existence  of 
which  he  was  now  ashamed.  Any  terms 
for  which  I  might  stipulate  were  at  my  dis- 
posal if  I  would  consent  to  receive  him,  for 
three  months  to  begin  with,  on  trial. 

Still    hesitating,  I  consulted    my   flither 
and  my  friends. 

They  were  all  of  opinion  (and  justly  of 
opinion  so  far)  that  the  new  connection 
would  be  an  excellent  one  for  me.  They 
all  reproached  me  for  taking  a  purely  ca])ri- 
cious  dislike  to  a  well-born  and  well-bred 
young  man,  and  for  permitting  it  to  influence 
me,  at  the  outset  of  my  career,  against  my 
own  interests.  Pressed  by  these  considera- 
tions, I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  to 
give  the  new  pupil  a  fair  trial.  He  accom- 
panied me,  the  next  day,  on  my  way  back 
to  the  rectory. 

28—2 
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Let  me  be  careful  to  do  justice  to  a  man 
Avhom  I  personally  disliked.  My  senior 
])upil  began  well :  he  produced  a  decidedly 
favourable  impression  on  the  persons 
attached  to  my  little  household. 

The  women,  especially,  admired  his  beau- 
tiful light  hair,  his  crisply-curling  beard,  his 
delicate  complexion,  his  clear  blue  eyes,  and 
his  finely-shaped  hands  and  feet.  Even  the 
inveterate  reserve  in  his  manner,  and  the 
downcast,  almost  sullen,  look  which  had 
prejudiced  me  against  him,  aroused  a  com- 
mon feeling  of  romantic  enthusiasm  in  my 
servants'  hall.  It  was  decided,  on  the  high 
authority  of  the  housekeeper  herself,  that 
*the  new  gentleman'  was  in  love — and, 
more    interesting    still,    that    he    was    the 
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victim  of  an  unhappy  attachment  which 
had  driven  him  away  from  liis  friends  and 
his  home. 

For  myself,  I  tried  hard,  and  tried  vainly, 
to  get  over  my  first  dislike  to  the  senior 
pupil. 

I  couhl  find  no  fault  with  him.  All  his 
habits  were  quiet  and  regular  ;  and  he  de- 
voted himself  conscientiously  to  his  reading. 
But,  little  by  little,  I  became  satisfied  that 
his  heart  was  not  in  his  studies.  More  than 
this,  I  had  my  reasons  for  suspecting  that 
he  was  concealino:  somethino^  from  me,  and 
that  he  felt  painfully  the  reserve  on  his  own 
part  which  he  could  not,  or  dared  not,  break 
throufih.  There  were  moments  when  I 
almost  doubted  whether  he  had  not  chosen 
my  remote  country  rectory,  as  a  safe  place 
of  refuge  from  some  person  or  persons  of 
whom  he  stood  in  dread. 

For  example,  his  ordinary  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  the  matter  of  his  correspondence, 
Avas,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  strange. 

He  received  no  letters  at  my  house.  They 
waited   for  him  at   the  village    post-office. 
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He  invariably  called  for  them  himself, 
and  invariably  forbore  to  trust  any  of  my 
serxants  with  his  own  letters  for  the  post. 
Agidn,  when  we  were  out  walking  together, 
T  more  than  once  caught  him  looking  fur- 
tively over  liis  shoulder,  as  if  he  suspected 
some  person  of  following  him,  for  some  evil 
purpose.  Being  constitutionally  a  hater  of 
mysteries,  I  determined,  at  an  early  stage  of 
our  intercourse,  on  making  an  effort  to  clear 
matters  up.  There  might  be  just  a  chance 
of  my  winning  the  senior  pupil's  confidence, 
if  I  spoke  to  him  while  the  last  days  of  the 
summer  vacation  still  left  us  alone  toofether 
in  the  house. 

'  Excuse  me  for  noticino;  it,'  I  said  to  him 
one  morning,  while  we  were  engaged  over 
our  books — '  I  cannot  help  observing  that 
you  appear  to  have  some  trouble  on  your 
mind.  Is  it  indiscreet,  on  my  part,  to  ask 
if  J  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?' 

He  changed  colour — looked  up  at  me 
quickly — looked  down  again  at  his  book 
— struo'oded  hard  with  some  secret  fear  or 
secret    reluctance    that    Avas    in    him — and 
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suddenl}^  burst  out  \Yitli  this  extraordinary 
question : 

*  I  suppose  you  were  in  earnest  when 
you  pre:iched  that  sermon  in  London  T 

'  I  am  astonislied  that  you  should  doubt 
it,'  I  replied. 

He  paused  again  ;  straggled  with  himself 
again ;  and  startled  me  by  a  second  outbreak, 
even  stranger  than  the  first. 

'  I  am  one  of  the  people  you  preached  at 
in  your  sermon,'  he  said.  '  That's  the  true 
reason  why  I  asked  you  to  take  me  for  your 
23upil.  Don't  turn  me  out  !  When  you 
talked  to  vour  cono^recj^ation  of  tortured  and 
tempted  people,  you  talked  of  Me.' 

I  was  so  astonished  by  the  confession, 
that  1  lost  my  presence  of  mind.  For  the 
moment,  I  was  unable  to  answer  him. 

'  Don't  turn  me  out !'  he  repeated.  '  Help 
me  against  myself  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth.  As  God  is  my  witness.  I  am  telling 
you  the  truth  !' 

'  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,'  I  said ;  "  and 
rely  on  my  consoling  and  helping  you — rely 
on  ray  being  your  friend.' 
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In  the  fervour  of  the  moment,  I  took  his 
hand.  It  lay  cold  and  still  in  mine:  it 
mutelv  warned  me  that  I  had  a  sullen  and 
a  secret  nature  to  deal  with. 

'  There  must  be  no  concealment  between 
us,'  I  resumed.  '  You  have  entered  my 
house,  by  your  own  confession,  under  false 
pretences.  It  is  your  duty  to  me,  and  your 
duty  to  yourself,  to  speak  out.' 

The  man's  inveterate  reserve — cast  off  i'or 
the  moment  only — renewed  its  hold  on  him. 
He  considered,  carefully  considered,  his  next 
words  before  he  permitted  them  to  pass  his 
lips. 

'  A  person  is  in  the  way  of  my  prospects 
in  life,'  he  began  slowly,  with  his  eyes  cast 
down  on  liis  book.  '  A  person  provokes 
me  horribly.  I  feel  dreadful  temptations 
(like  the  man  you  spoke  of  in  your  sermon) 
when  I  am  in  the  person's  company.  Teach 
me  to  resist  temptation  !  I  am  afraid  of 
myself,  if  I  see  the  person  again.  You  are 
the  only  man  who  can  help  me.  Do  it  while 
you  can.' 
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He  stopped,  and  passed  his  handkerchief 
over  his  forehead. 

'  Will  that  do  ?'  he  asked— still  with  liis 
eyes  on  his  book. 

'  It  will  not  d.0^  I  answered.  'You  are 
so  far  from  really  opening  your  heart  to  me, 
that  you  won't  even  let  me  know  whether  it 
is  a  man  or  a  woman  who  stands  in  the  way 
of  your  prospects  in  life.  You  use  the  word 
'•j)erson,"  over  and  over  again — rather  than 
say  "  he  "  or  "  she  "  wdien  you  speak  of  the 
provocation  which  is  trying  you.  How  can 
I  help  a  man  who  has  so  little  confidence  in 
me  as  that  ?' 

My  reply  evidently  found  him  at  the  end 
of  his  resources.  He  tried,  tried  desper- 
ately, to  say  more  than  he  had  said  yet. 
^o !  The  words  seemed  to  stick  in  his 
throat.  Xot  one  of  them  would  pass  his 
lips. 

•  Give  me  time,'  he  pleaded  piteously.  '  I 
can't  bring  myself  to  it,  all  at  once.  I  mean 
well.  Upon  my  soul,  I  mean  well.  But  T 
am  slow  at  this  sort  of  thing.  Wait  till  to- 
morrow.' 
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To-morrow  came — and  again  he  put  it 
ofF. 

'  One  more  day  I'  lie  said.  '  You  don't 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  speak  phiinly.  I 
am  half  afraid  ;  I  am  half  ashamed.  Give 
me  one  more  day.' 

I  had  hitherto  only  disliked  him.  Try 
as  I  might  (and  did)  to  make  merciful 
allowance  for  his  reserve,  I  began  to  despise 
him  now. 


yiii. 

The  day  of  the  deferred  confession  came, 
and  brought  an  event  with  it,  for  which 
both  he  and  I  w^ere  alike  unprepared. 
Would  he  really  have  confided  in  me  but 
for  that  event  ?  He  must  either  have  done 
it,  or  have  abandoned  the  purpose  which 
had  led  him  into  my  house. 

We  met  as  usual  at  the  breakfast-table. 
My  housekeeper  brought  in  my  letters  of 
the  morning.  To  my  surprise,  instead 
of  leaving  the  room  again  as  usual,  she 
Avalked  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  laid  a  letter  before  my  senior  pupil — 
the  first  letter,  since  his  residence  with  me, 
which  had  been  delivered  to  him  under  my 
roof. 

He  started,  and  took  up  the  letter.     He 
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looked  at  the  address.  A  spasm  of  sup- 
pressed fury  passed  across  his  face  ;  liis 
breath  came  quickly  ;  his  hand  trembled  as 
it  held  the  letter.  So  far,  I  said  nothing. 
I  waited  to  see  whether  he  would  open  the 
envelope  in  my  presence  or  not. 

He  was  afraid  to  open  it,  in  my  presence. 
He  got  on  his  feet  ;  he  said,  in  tones  so  low 
that  I  could  barely  hear  him :  '  Please 
excuse  me  for  a  minute' — and  left  the 
room. 

I  waited  for-  half  an  hour — for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  after  that — and  then  I  sent 
to  ask  if  he  had  forsfotten  his  breakfast. 

In  a  minute  more,  I  heard  his  footstep  in 
the  hall.  He  opened  the  breakfast-room 
door,  and  stood  on  the  threshold,  with  a 
small  travellinof-bao'  in  his  hand. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  still  stand- 
ing at  the  door.  '  I  must  ask  for  leave  of 
absence  for  a  day  or  two.  Business  in 
London.' 

'  Can  I  be  of  any  use  V  I  asked.  '  I 
am  afraid  your  letter  has  brought  you  bad 
news  V 
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'  Yes,'  he  said  shortly.  '  Bad  news.  I 
have  no  time  for  breakfast.' 

'  Wait  a  few  minutes,'  I  urged.  '  Wait 
long-  enough  to  treat  me  like  your  friend 
— to  tell  me  what  your  trouble  is  before 
you  go.' 

He  made  no  reply.  He  stepped  into  the 
hall,  and  closed  the  door — then  opened 
it  again  a  little  way,  without  showing 
himself. 

'  Business  in  London,'  he  repeated — as  if 
he  thought  it  highly  important  to  inform 
me  of  the  nature  of  his  errand.  The  door 
closed  for  the  second  time.     He  Avas  gone. 

I  went  into  my  study,  and  carefully 
considered  what  had  happened. 

The  result  of  my  reflections  is  easil}' 
described.  I  determined  on  discontinuing 
my  relations  with  my  senior  pupil.  In 
writing  to  his  father  (which  I  did,  with  all 
due  courtesy  and  respect,  by  that  day's 
post),  I  mentioned  as  my  reason  fur  arriving 
at  this  decision  : — First,  that  I  had  found  it 
impossible  to  wdn  the  confidence  of  his  son. 
Secondly,   that   his   son  had  that  morning 
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suddenly  and  mysteriously  left  my  house 
for  London,  and  that  I  must  decline 
accepting  any  further  responsibility  towards 
him,  as  the  necessary  consequence. 

I  had  put  my  letter  in  the  post-bag,  and 
was  be^innini»-  to  feel  a  little  easier  after 
having  written  it,  when  my  housekeeper 
appeared  in  the  study,  with  a  very  grave 
face,  and  with  something  hidden  apparently 
in  her  closed  hand. 

'  Would  you  please  look,  sir,  at  what  we 
have  found  in  the  gentleman's  bedroom, 
since  he  went  away  this  morning  ?' 

I  knew  the  housekeeper  to  j^o^sess  a 
woman's  full  share  of  that  amiable  weakness 
of  the  sex  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
^  Curiositv.'  1  had  also,  in  various  indirect 
ways,  become  aware  that  my  senior  pupil's 
strange  departure  had  largely  increased  the 
disposition  among  the  women  of  ]ny  house- 
hold to  regard  him  as  the  victim  of  an 
unhappy  attachment.  The  time  was  ripe, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  for  checking  any  further 
gossip  about  him,  and  any  renewed  attempts 
at  prying  into  his  affairs  in  his  absence. 
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*  Your  only  business  in  my  pupil's  bed- 
room,' I  said  to  the  housekeeper,  '  is  to  see 
that  it  is  kept  clean,  and  that  it  is  properly 
aired.  There  must  be  no  interference,  if 
you  please,  with  his  letters,  or  his  papers, 
or  with  anything  else  that  he  has  left 
behind  him.  Put  back  directl}^  whatever 
you  may  have  found  in  his  room.' 

The  housekeeper  had  her  full  share  of  a 
woman's  temper  as  well  a^  of  a  woman's 
curiosity.  She  listened  to  me  with  a  rising' 
colour,  and  a  just  perceptible  toss  of  the 
head. 

'  Must  I  put  it  back,  sir,  on  the  floor, 
between  the  bed  and  the  wall  ?'  she 
inquired,  with  an  ironical  assumption  of 
the  humblest  deference  to  my  wishes. 
*  That's  where  the  girl  found  it  when  she 
was  sweeping  the  room.  Anybody  can  see 
for  themselves,'  pursued  the  housekeeper 
indignantly,  '  that  the  poor  gentleman  has 
gone  away  broken-hearted.  And  there, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  hussy  who  is  th(^ 
cause  of  it!' 

With   those  words,   she  made  me  a  low 
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curtsey,  and  laid  a  small  photographic 
portrait  on  the  desk  at  which  I  was  sitting. 

I  looked  at  the  photograph. 

In  an  instant,  my  heart  was  beating 
wildly — my  head  turned  giddy — the  house- 
keeper, the  furniture,  the  walls  of  the  room, 
all  swayed  and  whirled  round  me. 

The  portrait  that  had  been  found  in 
my  senior  pupil's  bedroom  was  the  portrait 
of  Jeromette  ! 


IX. 


I  HAD  sent  the  housekeeper  out  of  my 
study.  I  was  alone,  with  the  photograph 
of  the  Frenchwoman  on  my  desk. 

There  could  surely  be  little  doubt  about 
the  discovery  that  had  burst  upon  me. 
The  man  who  had  stolen  his  way  into  my 
house,  driven  by  the  terror  of  a  temptation 
that  he  dared  not  reveal,  and  the  man  who 
had  been  my  unknown  rival  in  the  by-gone 
time,  were  one  and  the  same  ! 

Eecovering  self-possession  enough  to 
realize  this  plain  truth,  the  inferences  that 
followed  forced  their  way  into  my  mind 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  unnamed 
person  who  was  the  obstacle  to  my  pupil's 
prospects  in  life,  the  unnamed  person  in 
whose  company  he  was  assailed  by  tempt- 
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ations  which  made  him  tremble  for  himself, 
stood  revealed  to  me  now  as  being,  in  all 
human  probability,  no  other  than  Jeromette. 
Had  she  bound  him  in  the  fetters  of  the 
marriage  which  he  had  himself  proposed  ? 
Had  she  discovered  his  place  of  refuge 
in  my  house?  And  was  the  letter  that 
had  been  delivered  to  him  of  her  writing  ? 
Assuming  these  questions  to  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  w^hat,  in  that  case,  was  his 
*  business  in  London  ?'  I  remembered 
how  he  had  spoken  to  me  of  his  tempta- 
tions, I  recalled  the  expression  that  had 
crossed  his  face  when  he  recognised  the 
handwriting  on  the  letter — and  the  conclu- 
sion that  followed  literally  shook  me  to  the 
soul.  Ordering  my  horse  to  be  saddled,  I 
rode  instantly  to  the  railway- station. 

The  train  by  which  he  had  travelled  to 
London  had  reached  the  terminus  nearly, 
an  hour  since.  The  one  useful  course  that 
I  could  take,  by  way  of  quieting  the  dreadful 
misgivings  crowding  one  after  another  on 
my  mind,  was  to  telegraph  to  Jeromette  at 
the  address  at  which  I  had  last  seen  her. 
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I  sent  the  subjoined  message — prepaying 
the  reply  : 

'  If  you  are  in  any  trouble,  telegraph  to 
me.  I  will  be  with  you  by  the  first  train. 
Answer,  in  any  case.' 

There  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  the 
immediate  despatch  of  my  message.  And 
yet  the  hours  passed,  and  no  answer  was 
received.  By  the  advice  of  the  clerk,  I 
sent  a  second  telegram  to  the  London  office, 
requesting  an  explanation.  The  reply  came 
back  in  these  terms  : 

^  Improvements  in  street.  Houses  pulled 
down.  No  trace  of  person  named  in 
telegram.' 

I  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  back 
sloAvly  to  the  rectory. 

'  The  day  of  his  return  to  me  will  bring 
with  it  the  darkest  days  of  my  life.'  .  .  . 
^  I  shall  die  young,  and  die  miserably. 
Have  you  interest  enouorh  still  left  in  me 
to  wish  to  hear  of  it  ?'  .  .  .  '  You  slicdl  hear 
of  it.'  Those  words  were  in  my  memory 
while  I  rode  home  in  the  cloudless  moon- 
light night.     They  were  so  vividly  present 
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to  me  that  I  could  hear  again  her  pretty 
foreign  accent,  her  quiet  clear  tones,  as  she 
spoke  them.  For  the  rest,  the  emotions  of 
that  memorable  day  had  worn  me  out.  The 
answer  from  the  telegraph-office  had  struck 
me  with  a  strange  and  stony  despair.  ]\Iy 
mind  was  a  blank.  I  had  no  thoughts.  I 
had  no  tears. 

I  was  about  half-way  on  my  road  home, 
and  I  had  just  heard  the  clock  of  a  vilLige 
church  strike  ten,  when  I  became  conscious, 
little  by  little,  of  a  chilly  sensation  slowly 
creeping  through  and  through  me  to  the 
bones.  The  warm  balmy  air  of  a  summer 
ni<^ht  was  abroad.  It  was  the  month  of 
July.  In  the  month  of  July,  was  it  possible 
that  any  living  creature  (in  good  health) 
could  feel  cold  ?  It  was  not  possible — and 
yet,  the  chilly  sensation  still  crept  through 
and  through  me  to  the  bones. 

I  looked  up.     I  looked  all  round  me. 

My  horse  was  walking  along  an  open  high- 
road. Neither  trees  nor  waters  were  near 
me.  On  either  side,  the  flat  iields  stretched 
away  bright  and  broad  in  the  moonlight. 
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I  stopped  my  horse,  and  looked  round  me 


again. 


Yes  :  I  saAV  it.  AVith.  my  own  eyes  I 
saw  it.  A  pillar  of  w^hite  mist — between 
five  and  six  feet  high,  as  well  as  I  could 
judge — was  moving  beside  me  ac  the  edge 
of  the  road,  on  my  left  hand.  When  I 
stopped,  the  white  mist  stopped.  When  I 
went  on,  the  white  mist  went  on.  I.  pushed 
my  horse  to  a  trot — the  pillar  of  mist  w\as 
with  me.  I  urged  him  to  a  gallop — the 
piUar  of  mist  was  with  me.  I  stopped  him 
again — the  pillar  of  mist  stood  still. 

The  white  colour  of  it  was  the  white 
colour  of  the  fog  which  I  had  seen  over 
the  river — on  the  niii'ht  wdien  I  had  gone  to 
bid  her  farewell.  And  the  chill  which  had 
then  crept  through  me  to  the  bones  was 
the  chill  that  was  creeping  through  me  now. 

I  went  on  again  slowly.  The  white  mist 
w^ent  on  again  slowly — with  the  clear  bright 
night  all  round  it. 

I  w^as  awed  rather  than  frightened. 
There  was  one  moment,  and  one  only,  when 
the  fear  came  to  me  that  my  reason  might 
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ba  shaken.  I  caught  myself  keeping  time 
to  the  slow  tramp  of  the  horse's  feet  with 
the  slow  utterance  of  these  words,  repeated 
over  and  over  again  :  '  Jeromette  is  dead. 
Jeromette  is  dead.'  But  my  will  was  still 
my  own  :  I  was  able  to  control  myself,  to 
impose  silence  on  my  own  muttering  lips. 
And  I  rode  on  quietly.  And  the  pillar  of 
raist  went  quietly  with  me. 

My  groom  was  waiting  for  my  return  at 
the  rectory  gate.  1  pointed  to  the  mist, 
passing  through  the  gate  with  me. 

*  Do  you  see  anvthino-  there  ?'  I  said. 
The  man  looked  at  me  in  astonishment. 

I  entered  the  rectory.  The  housekeeper 
met  me  in  the  hall.  I  pointed  to  the  mist, 
enterino'  with  me. 

o 

'  Do  you  see  anything  at  my  side  ?'  I 
asked. 

The  housekeeper  looked  at  me  as  the 
OTOom  had  looked  at  me. 

*  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,  sir,'  she 
said.  '  Your  colour  is  all  gone — you  are 
shivering.  Let  me  get  you  a  glass  of 
wine.' 
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I  went  into  my  study,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  took  the  chair  at  my  desk.  The 
photograph  still  lay  where  I  had  left  it 
The  pillar  of  mist  floated  round  the  table, 
and  stopped  opposite  to  me,  behind  the 
photograph. 

The  housekeeper  brought  in  the  wine. 
I  put  the  glass  to  my  lips,  and  set  it  down 
again.  The  chill  of  the  mist  was  in  the 
wine.  There  was  no  taste,  no  reviving 
spirit  in  it.  The  presence  of  the  house- 
keeper oppressed  me.  My  dog  had  followed 
her  into  the  room.     The   iDresence    of  the 

JL 

animal  oppressed  me.  I  said  to  the  woman, 
'  Leave  me  by  myself,  and  take  the  dog 
w^th  you.' 

They  went  out,  and  left  me  alone  in  the 
room. 

I  sat  looking  at  the  pillar  of  mist,  hover- 
ing opposite  to  me. 

It  lengthened  slowly,  until  it  reached  to 
the  ceiling.  As  it  lengthened,  it  grew 
bright  and  luminous.  A  time  passed,  and 
a  shadowy  appearance  showed  itself  in  the 
centre  of  the   light.     Little   by  little,   the 
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shadowy  appearance  took  the  outline  of  a 
human  form.  Soft  brown  eyes,  tender  and 
melancholy,  looked  at  me  through  the  un- 
earthly light  in  the  mist.  The  head  and. 
the  rest  of  the  face  broke  next  slowly  on 
my  view.  Then  the  figure  gradually  re- 
vealed itself,  moment  by  moment,  down- 
ward and  downward  to  the  feet.  She  stood 
before  me  as  I  had  last  seen  her,  in  her 
purple-merino  dress,  with  the  black- silk 
apron,  with  the  white  handkerchief  tied 
loosely  round  her  neck.  She  stood  before 
me,  in  the  gentle  beauty  that  I  remembered 
so  well  ;  and  looked  at  me  as  she  had 
looked  when  she  gave  me  her  last  kiss — 
when  her  tears  had  dropped  on  my  cheek. 

I  fell  on  my  knees  at  the  table.  I 
stretched  out  my  hands  to  her  imploringly. 
I  said,  '  Speak  to  me — 0,  once  again  speak 
to  me,  Jeromette.' 

Her  eyes  rested  on  me  with  a  divine 
compassion  in  them.  She  lifted  her  hand, 
and  pointed  to  the  photograph  on  my  desk, 
with  a  gesture  which  bade  me  turn  the 
card.     I  turned  it.     The  name  of  the  man 
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who  had  left  my  house  that  mornmg  was 
inscribed  on  it,  in  her  own  handwriting. 

I  looked  up  at  her  again,  when  I  had 
read  it.  She  lifted  her  hand  once  more, 
and  pointed  to  the  handkerchief  round  her 
neck.  As  1  looked  at  it,  the  fair  white 
silk  changed  horribly  in  colour — the  fair 
w^hite  silk  became  darkened  and  drenched 
in  blood. 

A  moment  more — and  the  vision  of  her 
began  to  grow  dim.  By  slow  degrees,  the 
figure,  then  the  face,  faded  back  into  the 
shadowy  appearance  that  I  had  first  seen. 
The  luminous  inner  lio'ht  died  out  in  tlie 
white  mist.  The  mist  itself  dropped  slowly 
downwards — floated  a  moment  in  airy  circles 
on  the  floor — vanished.  iSTothing  w^as  before 
me  but  the  familiar  w\all  of  the  room,  and 
the  photograph  lying  face  downwards  on 
mv  desk. 


X, 


The  next  clay,  the  newspapers  reported  the 
discovery  of  a  murder  in  London.  A 
Frenchwoman  was  the  victim.  She  had 
been  killed  by  a  wound  in  the  throat. 
The  crime  had  been  discovered  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  on  the  previous  night. 

I  leave  you  to  draw  your  conclusion  from 
what  I  have  rehited.  My  own  faith  in  the 
reality  of  the  apparition  is  immovable.  I 
say,  and  believe,  that  Jeromette  kept  her 
word  with  me.  She  died  young,  and  died 
miserably.     And  I  heard  of  it  from  herself. 

Take  up  the  Trial  again,  and  look  at  the 
circumstances  that  were  revealed  during  the 
investigation  in  court.  His  motive  for 
murdering  her  is  there. 

You  will  see  that  she  did  indeed  marry 
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him  privately  ;  that  they  lived  together 
contentedly,  until  the  fatal  day  when  she 
discovered  that  his  fancy  had  been  caught 
by  another  woman  ;  that  violent  quarrels 
took  place  between  them,  from  that  time  to 
the  time  when  my  sermon  showed  him  his 
own  deadly  hatred  towards  her,  reflected  in 
the  case  of  another  man  ;  that  she  dis- 
covered his  place  of  retreat  in  my  house, 
and  threatened  him  by  letter  with  the  public 
assertion  of  her  conjugal  rights  ;  lastly, 
that  a  man,  variously  described  by  different 
witnesses,  was  seen  leaving  the  door  of  her 
lodo'ino^s  on  the  nio-ht  of  the  murder.  The 
Law — advancing  no  farther  than  this — may 
have  discovered  circumstances  of  suspicion, 
but  no  certainty.  The  Law,  in  default  of 
direct  evidence  to  convict  the  prisoner,  may 
have  rightly  decided  in  letting  him  go  free. 
But  /  persist  in  believing  that  the  man 
was  guilty.  /  declare  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
was  the  murderer  of  Jeromette.  And  now, 
you  know  why. 
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I. 


I  HEAE  that  the  '  shocking  story  of  my 
conduct '  was  widely  circulated  at  the  ball, 
and  that  public  opinion  (among  the  ladies), 
in  every  part  of  the  room,  declared  I  had 
disgraced  myself. 

But  there  was  one  dissentient  voice  in 
this  chorus  of  general  condemnation.  You 
spoke,  Madam,  with  all  the  authority  of 
your  wide  celebrity  and  your  high  rank. 
You  said  :  '  I  am  personally  a  stranger  to 
the  young  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  re- 
mark. If  I  venture  to  interfere,  it  is  onlv 
to  remind  you  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question.  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
w^aited  to  pass  sentence,  until  you  have 
heard  what  the  person  accused  has  to  say 
in  her  own  defence?* 
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These  just  and  generous  words  produced, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  a  dead  silence. 
Not  one  of  the  women  who  had  condemned 
me  had  heard  me  in  my  own  defence.  Not 
one  of  them  ventured  to  answer  you. 

How  I  may  stand  in  the  opinions  of  such 
persons  as  these,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference to  me.  My  one  anxiety  is  to 
show  that  I  am  not  quite  unworthy  of 
your  considerate  interference  in  my  favour. 
Will  you  honour  me  by  reading  what  I 
have  to  say  for  myself  in  these  pages  ? 

I  will  pass  as  rapidly  as  I  can  over  the 
subject  of  my  family  ;  and  I  will  abstain 
(in  deference  to  motives  of  gratitude  and 
honour)  from  mentioning  surnames  in  my 
narrative. 

My  father  was  the  second  son  of  an 
English  nobleman.  A  German  lady  was 
his  first  wife,  and  my  mother.  Left  a 
widower,  he  married  for  the  second  time  ; 
the  new  wife  beino-  of  American  birth. 
She  took  a  stepmother's  dislike  to  me — 
which,  in  some  degree  at  least,  I  must  own 
that  I  deserved. 
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When  the  newlj-married  pair  went  to 
the  United  States  they  left  me  in  England, 
by  my  own  desire,  to  live  under  the  pro- 
tection of  my  uncle  —  a  General  in  the 
army.  This  good  man's  marriage  had  been 
childless;  and  his  wife  (Lady  Claudia)  was, 
perhaps  on  that  account,  as  kindly  ready  as 
her  husband  to  receive  me  in  the  character 
of  an  adopted  daughter.  I  may  add  here, 
that  I  bear  my  German  mother's  Christian 
name,  Wilhelmina.  All  my  friends,  in  the 
days  when  I  had  friends,  used  to  shorten 
this  to  Mina.  Be  my  friend  so  far,  and  call 
me  Mina,  too. 

After  these  few  words  of  introduction, 
will  your  patience  bear  with  me,  if  I  try 
to  make  you  better  acquainted  with  my 
uncle  and  aunt,  and  if  I  allude  to  circum- 
stances connected  with  my  new  life  which, 
had,  as  I  fear,  some  influence  in  altering 
my  character  for  the  worse  ? 


VOL.  ir. 


II. 


When  I  think  of  the  good  General's  fatherly 
kindness  to  me,  I  really  despair  of  writing 
about  him  in  terms  that  do  justice  to  his 
nature.  To  own  the  truth,  the  tears  get 
into  my  eyes,  and  the  lines  mingle  in  such 
confusion  that  I  cannot  read  them  myself. 
As  for  my  relations  with  my  aunt,  I  only 
tell  the  truth  when  I  say  that  she  per- 
formed her  duties  towards  me  without  the 
slightest  pretension,  and  in  the  most  charm- 
ing manner. 

At  nearly  fifty  years  old,  Lady  Claudia 
was  still  admired,  though  she  had  lost  the 
one  attraction  which  distinguished  her  before 
my  time  —  the  attraction  of  a  perfectly 
beautiful  figure.  With  fine  hair  and  ex- 
pressive  eyes,    she  Avas   otherwise   a  plain 
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woman.      Her  unassuming  cleverness  and 
her  fascinating  manners  were  the  qualities 
no  doubt  which  made  her  popular  every- 
where.    We  never  quarrelled.     Not  because 
I  was  always  amiable,  but  because  my  aunt 
would  not  allow  it.     She  managed  me,  as 
she    managed    her   husband,    with    perfect 
tact.     With  certain  occasional  checks,  she 
absolutely   governed  the   General.      There 
were  eccentricities  in  his    character  which 
made  him  a  man  easily  ruled  by  a  clever 
woman.     Deferring  to  his  opinion,  so  far  as 
appearances  went,  Lady  Claudia  generally 
contrived  to  get  her  own  way  in  the  end. 
Except  when  he  was  at  his  club,  happy  in 
his  gossip,  his  good  dinners,  and  his  whist, 
my  excellent  uncle  lived  under  a  despotism, 
in  the  happy  delusion  that  he  was  master  in 
his  own  house. 

Prosperous  and  pleasant  as  it  appeared 
on  the  surface,  my  life  had  its  sad  side  for 
a  young  woman. 

In  the  commonplace  routine  of  our  exist- 
ence, as  wealthy  people  in  the  upper  rank, 
there  was  nothing  to  ripen  the  growth  of 
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any  ]>otter  capacities  which  may  have  been 
ill  jny  nature.  Heartily  as  I  loved  and 
admii-ed  my  uncle,  he  was  neither  of  an 
age  nor  of  a  character  to  be  the  chosen 
depositary  of  my  most  secret  thoughts,  the 
friend  of  my  inmost  heart  who  could  show 
me  how  to  make  the  best  and  the  most  of  my 
lifc^  Witli  friends  and  admirers  in  plenty, 
I  h;id  ib and  no  one  who  could  hold  this 
position  towards  me.  In  the  midst  of 
society  I  was,  unconsciously,  a  lonely 
woman. 

As  I  remember  them,  my  hours  of  happi- 
ness were  the  hours  when  I  took  refuo:e  in 
my  music  and  my  books.  Out  of  the  house, 
my  one  diversion,  always  welcome  and 
always  fresh,  was  riding.  Without  any 
false  modesty,  I  may  mention  that  I  had 
lovers  as  well  as  admirers  ;  but  not  one 
of  them  produced  an  impression  on  my 
heart.  Tn  all  that  related  to  the  tender 
passion,  as  it  is  called,  I  was  an  un- 
de\'elopcd  being.  The  influence  that  men 
have  on  women,  because  they  are  men,  was 
reall}'  and  truly  a  mystery  to  me.     I  was 
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ashamed  of  my  own  coldness  —  I  tried, 
honestly  tried,  to  copy  other  girls  ;  to  feel 
my  heart  beating  in  the  presence  of  the 
one  chosen  man.  It  was  not  to  be  done. 
When  a  man  pressed  my  hand,  I  felt  it  in 
my  rings,  instead  of  my  heart. 

These  confessions  made,  I  have  done 
with  the  past,  and  may  now  relate  the 
events  which  my  enemies,  among  the  ladies, 
have  described  as  presenting  a  shocking- 
story. 


III. 


We  were  in  London  for  the  season.  One 
morning,  I  went  out  riding  with  my  uncle, 
as  usual,  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  General's  service  in  the  army  had 
been  in  a  cavalry  regiment — service  dis- 
tinguished by  merits  which  justified  his 
rapid  rise  to  the  high  places  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  the  hunting-field,  he  was  noted 
as  one  of  the  most  daring  and  most  accom- 
plished riders  in  our  county.  He  had 
always  delighted  in  riding  young  and 
high  -  spirited  horses  ;  and  the  habit  re- 
mained with  him  after  he  had  quitted  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession  in  later  life. 
From  first  to  last  he  had  met  with  no 
accidents  worth  remembering,  until  the 
unlucky  morning  when  he  went  out  with  me. 
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His  horse,  a  fiery  chestnut,  ran  away 
with  him,  in  that  part  of  the  Park-ride 
called  Eotten  Row.  With  the  purpose  of 
keeping  clear  of  other  riders,  he  spurred 
his  runaway  horse  at  the  rail  which  divides 
the  Row  from  the  grassy  enclosure  at  its 
side.  The  terrified  animal  swerved  in 
taking  the  leap,  and  dashed  him  against  a 
tree.  He  was  dreadfully  shaken  and  in- 
jured ;  but  his  strong  constitution  carried 
him  through  to  recovery — with  the  serious 
drawback  of  an  incurable  lameness  in  one  leg. 

The  doctors,  on  taking  leave  of  their 
patient,  united  in  warning  him  (at  his  age, 
and  bearing  in  mind  his  weakened  leg)  to 
ride  no  more  restive  horses.  '  A  quiet  cob, 
General,'  they  all  suggested.  My  uncle 
was  sorelv  mortified  and  offended.  '  If  I 
am  fit  for  nothing  but  a  quiet  cob,'  he  said 
bitterly,  '  I  will  ride  no  more.'  He  kept 
his  word.  No  one  ever  saw  the  General 
on  horseback  again. 

Under  these  sad  circumstances  (and  my 
aunt  being  no  horsewoman),  I  had  ap- 
parently no  other  choice  than  to  give  up 
riding   also.     But   my  kind-hearted    uncle 
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was  not  the  man  to  let  me  be  sacrificed  to 
his  own  disappointment.  His  riding-groom 
had  been  one  of  his  soldier- servants  in  the 
cavalry  regiment — a  quaint  sour-tempered 
old  man,  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  to 
attend  on  a  young  lady  taking  her  riding- 
exercise  alone.  ^  We  must  find  a  smart 
fellow  who  can  be  trusted,'  said  the  General. 
^  I  shall  inquire  at  the  club.' 

For  a  week  afterwards,  a  succession  of 
grooms,  recommended  by  friends,  applied 
for  the  vacant  place. 

The  General  found  insurmountable  objec- 
tions to  all  of  them.  '  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
have  done,'  he  announced  one  day,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  hit  on  a  grand  dis- 
covery ;  '  I  have  advertised  in  the  papers.' 

Lady  Claudia  looked  up  from  her  em- 
broidery with  the  placid  smile  that  was 
peculiar  to  her.  '  I  don't  quite  like  adver- 
tising for  a  servant,'  she  said.  '  You  are  at 
the  mercy  of  a  stranger ;  you  don't  know 
thg-t  you  are  not  engaging  a  drunkard  or  a 
thief.' 

'  Or  you  may  be  deceived  by  a  false 
character,'  I  added,  on  my  side.     I  seldom 
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ventured,  at  domestic  consultations,  on 
giving  my  opinion  unasked — but  the  new 
groom  represented  a  subject  in  which  I  felt 
a  strong  personal  interest.  In  a  certain 
sense,  he  was  to  be  my  groom. 

*  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  both  for 
warning  me  that  I  am  so  easy  to  deceive/ 
the  General  remarked  satirically.  '  Unfortu- 
nately, the  mischief  is  done.  Three  men 
have  answered  my  advertisement  already. 
I  expect  them  here  to-morrow  to  be 
examined  for  the  place.' 

Lady  Claudia  looked  up  from  her  em- 
broidery again.  '  Are  you  going  to  see 
them  yourself  ?'  she  asked  softly.  '  I 
thought  the  steward ' 

'  I  have  hitherto  considered  myself  a 
better  judge  of  a  groom  than  my  steward/ 
the  General  interposed.  '  However,  don't 
be  alarmed  ;  I  won't  act  on  my  own  sole 
responsibility,  after  the  hint  you  have  given 
me.  You  and  Mina  shall  lend  me  your 
valuable  assistance,  and  discover  whether 
they  are  thieves,  drunkards,  and  Avhat  not, 
before  I  feel  the  smallest  suspicion  of  it, 
myself.' 


IV. 


We  naturally  supposed  that  the  General 
was  joking.  No.  This  was  one  of  those 
rare  occasions  on  which  Lady  Claudia's  tact 
— infallible  in  matters  of  importance — 
proved  to  be  at  fault  in  a  trifle.  My  uncle's 
self-esteem  had  been  touched  in  a  tender 
place  ;  and  he  had  resolved  to  make  us  feel 
it.  The  next  morning  a  polite  message 
came,  requesting  our  presence  in  the  library, 
to  see  the  grooms.  My  aunt  (always  ready 
with  her  smile,  but  rarely  tempted  into 
laughing  outright)  did  for  once  laugh 
heartily.  '  It  is  really  too  ridiculous !'  she 
said.  However,  she  pursued  her  policy  of 
always  yielding,  in  the  first  instance.  We 
went  together  to  the  library. 

The  three  grooms  were  received  in  the 
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order  in  which  they  presented  themselves 
for  approval.  Two  of  them  bore  the  in- 
effaceable mark  of  the  public-house  so 
plainly  written  on  their  villainous  faces, 
that  even  I  could  see  it.  My  uncle  ironi- 
cally asked  us  to  favour  him  with  our 
opinions.  Lady  Claudia  answered  with  her 
sweetest  smile  :  '  Pardon  me,  General — we 
are  here  to  learn.'  The  words  were  nothing; 
but  the  manner  m  which  they  were  spoken 
was  perfect.  Few  men  could  have  resisted 
that  gentle  influence — and  the  General 
was  not  one  of  the  few.  He  stroked  his 
moustache,  and  returned  to  his  petticoat 
government.  The  two  grooms  were  dis- 
missed. 

The  entry  of  the  third  and  last  man  took 
me  completely  by  surprise. 

If  the  stranger's  short  coat  and  tight 
trousers  had  not  proclaimed  his  vocation  in 
life,  I  should  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
there  had  been  some  mistake,  and  that 
we  were  favoured  with  a  visit  from  a 
gentleman  unknown.  He  was  between 
dark  and  light  in  complexion,  with  frank 
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clear  blue  eyes  ;  quiet  and  intelligent,  if 
appearances  were  to  be  trusted ;  easy  in  his 
movements  ;  respectful  in  his  manner,  but 
perfectly  free  from  servility.  '  I  say  !'  the 
General  blurted  out,  addressing  my  aunt 
confidentially,  '  lie  looks  as  if  he  would  do, 
doesn't  he?' 

The  appearance  of  the  new  man  seemed 
to  have  had  the  same  effect  on  Lady  Claudia 
which  it  had  produced  on  me.  But  she  got 
over  her  first  feeling  of  surprise  sooner  than 
I  did.  '  You  know  best,'  she  answered, 
with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  declined  to 
trouble  herself  by  giving  an  opinion. 

'  Step  forward,  my  man,'  said  the  General. 
The  groom  advanced  from  the  door,  bowed, 
and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  table — my 
uncle  sitting  at  the  head,  with  my  aunt  and 
myself  on  either  side  of  him.  The  inevitable 
questions  began. 

'  What  is  your  name?' 

'  Michael  Bloomfield.' 

'  Your  age  V 

*  Twenty- six.' 

My  aunt's  want  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
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ceedings  expressed  itself  by  a  little  weary 
sigh.  She  leaned  back  resignedly  in  her 
chair. 

The  General  Avent  on  with  his  questions  : 
'  What  experience  have  you  had  as  a 
groom  ?' 

'  I  began  learning  my  work,  sir,  before  I 
was  twelve  years  old.' 

'  Yes !  yes !  I  mean,  what  private  families 
have  you  served  in  V 

'  Two,  sir.' 

'  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  two 
situations  V 

'  Four  years  in  the  first  ;  and  three  in 
the  second.' 

The  General  looked  agreeably  surprised. 
'  Seven  years  in  only  two  situations  is  a 
good  character  in  itself,'  he  remarked. 
'  Who  are  your  references  V 

The  groom  laid  two  papers  on  the  table. 

'  I  don't  take  written  references,'  said  the 
General. 

^  Be  pleased  to  read  my  papers,  sir,'  an- 
swered the  groom. 

My  uncle  looked  sharply  across  the  table. 
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The  groom  sustained  the  look  with  respect- 
ful but  unshaken  composure.  The  General 
took  up  the  papers,  and  seemed  to  be  once 
more  favourably  impressed  as  he  read  them. 
'  Personal  references  in  each  case  if  required, 
in  support  of  strong  written  recommenda- 
tions from  both  his  employers,'  he  informed 
my  aunt.  '  Copy  the  addresses,  Mina. 
Very  satisfactory,  I  must  say.  Don't  you 
think  so  yourself?'  he  resumed,  turning 
again  to  my  aunt. 

Lady  Claudia  replied  by  a  courteous  bend 
of  her  head.  The  General  went  on  with 
his  questions.  They  related  to  the  manage- 
ment of  horses  ;  and  they  were  answered  to 
his  complete  satisfaction. 

'  Michael  Bloomfield,  you  know  your 
business,'  he  said,  '  and  you  have  a  good 
character.  Leave  your  address.  When  I 
have  consulted  your  references,  you  shall 
hear  from  me.' 

The  groom  took  out  a  blank  card,  and 
WTote  his  name  and  address  on  it.  I  looked 
over  my  uncle's  shoulder  when  he  received 
the  card.     Another  surprise  !     The  hand- 
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writing  was  simply  irreproachable  —  the 
lines  running  perfectly  straight,  and  ever}^ 
letter  completely  formed.  As  this  perplex- 
ing person  made  his  modest  bow,  and 
withdrew,  the  General,  struck  by  an  after- 
thought, called  him  back  from  the  door. 

'  One  thing  more,'  said  my  uncle.  '  About 
friends  and  followers'?  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  my  servants  to  allow  them  to  see 
their  relations ;  but  I  expect  them  to 
submit  to  certain  conditions  in  return ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  the  groom  in- 
terposed. '  I  shall  not  give  you  any  trouble 
on  that  score.     I  have  no  relations.' 

*  No  brothers  or  sisters  ?'  asked  the 
General. 

*  None,  sir.' 

'  Father  and  mother  both  dead  ?' 
^  I  don't  know,  sir.' 

*  You  don't  know  !  What  does  that 
mean  V 

*  I  am  telling  you  the  plain  truth,  sir. 
I  never  heard  who  my  father  and  mother 
were — and  I  don't  expect  to  hear  now.' 

He  said  those  words  with  a  bitter  com- 
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posure  which  impressed  me  painfully.  Lady 
Claudia  was  far  from  feeling  it  as  I  did. 
Her  languid  interest  in  the  engagement  of 
the  groom  seemed  to  be  completely  ex- 
hausted— and  that  was  all.  She  rose,  in 
her  easy  graceful  way,  and  looked  out  of 
window  at  the  courtyard  and  fountain,  the 
house-dog  in  his  kennel,  and  the  box  of 
flowers  in  the  coachman's  window. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  groom  remained 
near  the  table,  respectfully  waiting  for  his 
dismissal.  The  General  spoke  to  him 
sharply,  for  the  first  time.  I  could  see 
that  my  good  uncle  had  noticed  the  cruel 
tone  of  that  passing  reference  to  the  parents, 
and  thought  of  it  as  I  did. 

^  One  word  more,  before  you  go,*  he  said. 
*  If  I  don't  find  you  more  mercifully  in- 
clined towards  my  horses  than  you  seem  to 
be  towards  your  father  and  mother,  you 
won't  remain  long  in  my  service.  You 
might  have  told  me  you  had  never  heard 
who  your  parents  were,  without  spealdng 
as  if  you  didn't  care  to  hear.' 

'  May  I  say  a  bold  word,  sir,  in  my  own 
defence  V 
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He  put  the  question  very  quietly,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  so  firmly  that  he  even  sur- 
prised my  aunt.  She  looked  round  from 
the  window — then  turned  back  again,  and 
stretched  out  her  hand  towards  the  curtain, 
intending,  as  I  supposed,  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ment of  it.     The  groom  went  on. 

'  May  I  ask,  sir,  w^hy  I  should  care  about 
a  father  and  mother  who  deserted  me  ? 
Mind  what  you  are  about,  my  lady  !'  he 
cried  —  suddenly  addressing  my  aunt. 
'  There's  a  cat  in  the  folds  of  that  curtain; 
she  might  frighten  you.' 

He  had  barely  said  the  words,  before  the 
housekeeper's  large  tabby  cat,  taking  its- 
noonday  siesta  in  the  looped-up  fold  of  the 
curtain,  leaped  out  and  made  for  the  door. 

Lady  Claudia  w\as,  naturally  enough,  a 
little  perplexed  by  the  man's  discovery  of 
an  animal  completely  hidden  in  the  curtain. 
She  appeared  to  think  that  a  person  who 
was  only  a  groom  had  taken  a  liberty  in 
presuming  to  puzzle  her.  Like  her  husband, 
she  spoke  to  Michael  sharply. 

'  Did  you  see  the  cat?'  she  asked. 

VOL.  II.  26 
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'  !N'o,  my  lady.' 

'  Then  how  did  you  know  the  creature 
was  in  the  curtain?' 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  entered  the 
room,  the  groom  looked  a  little  confused. 

^  It's  a  sort  of  presumption  for  a  man  in 
my  position  to  be  subject  to  a  nervous 
infirmity,'  he  answered.  '  I  am  one  of  those 
persons  (the  weakness  is  not  uncommon,  as 
your  ladyshij)  is  aware)  who  know  by  their 
own  unpleasant  sensations  when  a  cat  is  in  the 
room.  It  goes  a  little  farther  than  that  with 
me.  The  "  antipathy,"  as  the  gentlefolks  call 
it,  tells  me  in  what  part  of  the  room  the  cat  is.' 

My  aunt  turned  to  her  husband,  without 
attempting  to  conceal  that  she  took  no  sort 
of  interest  in  the  groom's  antipathies. 

'Haven't  you  done  with  the  man  yet?' 
she  asked. 

The  General  gave  the  groom  his  dismissal. 

'  You  shall  hear  from  me  in  three  days' 
time.     Good-morning.' 

Michael  Bloomfield  seemed  to  have 
noticed  my  aunt's  ungracious  manner.  He 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  steady 
attention,  before  he  left  the  room. 


y. 

^  You  don't  mean  to  engage  that  man?'  said 
Lady  Claudia  as  the  door  closed. 
'  Why  not?'  asked  my  uncle. 
'  I  have  taken  a  dislike  to  him.' 
This  short  answer  was  so  entirely  out  of 
the  character  of  my  aunt,  that  the  General 
took  her  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  said: 
'  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well.' 
She  irritably  withdrew  her  hand. 
'  I  don't  feel  well.     It  doesn't  matter.' 
'  It  does  matter,  Claudia.     What  can  I  do 
for  you?' 

'  Write  to  the  man '    She  paused  and 

smiled  contemptuously.  '  Imagine  a  groom 
with  an  antipathy  to  cats  !'  she  said,  turning 
to  me.  '  I  don't  know  what  you  think, 
Mina.     I  have  a  strong  objection,  myself,  to 

26—2 
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servants  who  hold  themselves  above  their 
position  in  life.  Write/  she  resumed,  ad- 
dressing her  husband,  '  and  tell  him  to  look 
for  another  place/ 

'  What  objection  can  I  make  to  him?'  the 
General  asked  helplessly. 

'  Good  heavens !  -can't  you  make  an 
excuse?     Say  he  is  too  young.' 

My  uncle  looked  at  me  in  expressive 
silence — walked  slowly  to  the  writing-table 
— and  glanced  at  his  wife,  in  the  faint  hope 
that  she  might  change  her  mind.  Their 
eyes  met — and  she  seemed  to  recover  the 
command  of  her  temper.  She  put  her  hand 
caressingly  on  the  General's  shoulder. 

'  I  remember  the  time,'  she  said  softly, 
*  when  any  caprice  of  mine  was  a  command 
to  you.     Ah,  I  was  younger  then  !' 

The  General's  reception  of  this  little 
advance  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
him.  He  first  kissed  Lady  Claudia's  hand, 
and  then  he  wrote  the  letter.  My  aunt 
rewarded  him  by  a  look,  and  left  the 
library. 

'What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with' her?' 
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my  uncle  said  to  me,  when  we  w^ere  alone. 
^  Do  you  dislike  the  man  too  V 

'  Certainly  not.  So  far  as  I  can  judge, 
he  appears  to  be  just  the  sort  of  person  we 
want.' 

'  And  knows  thoroughly  well  how  to 
manage  horses,  my  dear.  What  can  be 
your  aunt's  objection  to  him  V 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  Lady 
Claudia  opened  the  library  door. 

'I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself,'  she  said 
sweetly.  '  At  my  age,  I  have  been  behaving 
like  a  spoilt  child.  How  good  you  are  to 
me,  General  !  Let  me  try  to  make  amends 
for  my  misconduct.     Will  you  permit  me  V 

She  took  up  the  General's  letter,  without 
w^aiting  for  permission  ;  tore  it  to  pieces, 
smiling  pleasantly  all  the  while  ;  and  threw 
the  fragments  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
*  As  if  you  didn't  know  better  than  I  do  !' 
she  said,  kissing  him  on  the  forehead. 
'  Engage  the  man  by  all  means.' 

She  left  the  room  for  the  second  time. 
For  the  second  time  my  uncle  looked  at  me 
in  blank  perplexity — and  I  looked  back  at 
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him  in  the  same  condition  of  mind.  The 
sound  of  tlie  luncheon  bell  was  equally  a 
relief  to  both  of  us.  N'ot  a  word  more  was 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  new  groom. 
His  references  were  verified  ;  and  he  entered 
the  General's  service  in  three  days'  time. 


YT. 


Always  careful  in  anything  that  concerned 
my  welfare,  no  matter  how  trifling  it  might 
be,  my  uncle  did  not  trust  me  alone  with 
the  new  groom  when  he  first  entered  our 
service.  Two  old  friends  of  the  General 
accompanied  me  at  his  special  request,  and 
reported  the  man  to  be  perfectly  competent 
and  trustworthy.  After  that,  Michael  rode 
out  with  me  alone ;  my  friends  among 
young  ladies  seldom  caring  to  accompany 
me,  when  I  abandoned  the  Park  for  the 
quiet  country  roads,  on  the  north  and  west 
of  London.  Was  it  wrong  in  me  to  talk 
to  him  on  these  expeditions  ?  It  would 
surely  have  been  treating  a  man  like  a  brute 
never  to  take  the  smallest  notice  of  him — 
especially   as   his    conduct   was    uniformly 
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respectful  towards  me.  Not  once,  by  word 
or  look,  did  he  presume  on  the  position 
which  my  favour  permitted  him  to  occupy. 

Ought  I  to  blush,  when  I  confess  (though 
he  was  only  a  groom)  that  he  interested 
me  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  something 
romantic  in  the  very  blankness  of  the  story 
of  his  life. 

He  had  been  left,  in  his  infancy,  in  the 
stables  of  a  gentleman  living  in  Kent, 
near  the  high-road  between  Gravesend  and 
Eochester.  The  same  day,  the  stable-boy 
had  met  a  woman  running  out  of  the  yard, 
pursued  by  the  dog.  She  was  a  stranger 
and  was  not  well  dressed.  While  the  boy 
was  protecting  her  by  chaining  the  dog  to 
his  kennel,  she  was  quick  enough  to  place 
herself  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit. 

The  infant's  clothing  proved,  on  exami- 
nation, to  be  of  the  finest  linen.  He  was 
warmly  wrapt  in  a  beautiful  shawl  of  some 
foreign  manufacture,  entirely  unknown  to 
all  the  persons  present,  including  the  master 
and   mistress    of  the   house.      Amono-   the 
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folds  of  the  shawl  there  was  discovered  an 
open  letter,  without  date,  signature,  or  ad- 
dress, which  it  was  presumed  the  woman 
must  have  foro^otten. 

o 

Like  the  shawl,  the  paper  was  of  foreign 
manufacture.  The  handwriting  presented 
ii  strongly  marked  character  ;  and  the  com- 
position plainly  revealed  the  mistakes  of 
a  person  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
Enoflish  lanof uao'e.  The  contents  of  the  letter, 
after  alluding  to  the  means  supplied  for  the 
"support  of  the  child,  announced  that  the  writer 
had  committed  the  folly  of  enclosing  a  sum  of 
a  hundred  pounds  in  a  hank-note,  *  to  pay 
expenses.'  In  a  postscript,  an  appointment 
was  made  for  a  meeting,  in  six  months' 
time,  on  the  eastward  side  of  London  Bridge. 
The  stable-boy's  description  of  the  woman 
who  had  passed  him  showed  that  she  be- 
longed to  the  lower  class.  To  such  a  per- 
son a  hundred  pounds  would  be  a  fortune. 
She  had,  no  doubt,  abandoned  the  child, 
and  made  off  with  the  money. 

iSTo  trace  of  her  was  ever  discovered. 
On  the  day  of  the  appointment  the  police 
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watched  the  eastward  side  of  London  Bridge 
without  obtaining  any  result.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  gentleman  in  whose 
stable  he  had  been  found,  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  boy's  life  were  passed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  charitable  asylum.  They  gave 
him  the  name  of  one  of  the  little  inmates 
who  had  died  ;  and  they  sent  him  out  to 
service  before  he  was  eleven  years  old.  He 
was  harshly  treated,  and  ran  away;  wandered 
to  some  training- stables  near  Newmarket; 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  head- 
groom,  was  employed  among  the  other  boys, 
and  liked  the  occupation.  Growing  up  to 
manhood,  he  had  taken  service  in  private 
families  as  a  groom.  This  was  the  story  of 
twenty- six  years  of  Michael's  life  ! 

But  there  was  something  in  the  man  him- 
self which  attracted  attention,  and  made  one 
think  of  him  in  his  absence. 

I  mean  by  this,  that  there  was  a  spirit  of 
resistance  to  his  destiny  in  him,  which  is 
very  rarely  found  in  serving-men  of  his 
order.  I  remember  accompanying  the 
General  'on  one  of  his  periodical  visits  of 
inspection  to  the  stable.'     He  was  so  well 
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satisfied,  that  he  proposed  extending  his 
investigations  to  the  groom's  own  room. 

'  If  you  don't  object,  Michael  ?'  he  added, 
with  his  customary  consideration  for  the 
self-respect  of  all  persons  in  his  employment. 
Michael's  colour  rose  a  little  ;  he  looked  at 
me.  '  I  am  afraid  the  young  lady  will  not 
find  my  room  quite  so  tidy  as  it  ought  to 
be,'  he  said  as  he  opened  the  door  for  us. 

The  only  disorder  in  the  groom's  room 
was  produced,  to  our  surprise,  by  the 
groom's  books  and  papers. 

Cheap  editions  of  the  English  poets, 
translations  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
handbooks  for  teaching  French  and  German 
'  without  a  master,'  carefully  written  '  exer- 
cises '  in  both  lano^uao^es,  manuals  of  short- 
hand,  with  more  'exercises'  in  that  art, 
were  scattered  over  the  table,  round  the 
central  object  of  a  reading-lamp,  which 
spoke  plainly  of  studies  by  night.  '  Why, 
what  is  all  this  ?'  cried  the  General.  '  Are 
you  going  to  leave  me,  Michael,  and  set  up 
a  school  ?'  ]\Iichael  answered  in  sad  sub- 
missive tones.  '  I  try  to  improve  myself, 
sir — though   I   sometimes    lose   heart    and 
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hope.'  '  Hope  of  what  ?'  asked  my  uncle. 
'  Are  you  not  content  to  be  a  servant  ? 
Must  you  rise  in  the  world,  as  the  saying 
is  ?'  The  groom  shrank  a  little  at  that 
abrupt  question.  '  If  I  had  relations  to 
care  for  me  and  help  me  along  the  hard 
ways  of  life/  he  said,  '  I  might  be  satisfied, 
sir,  to  remain  as  I  am.  As  it  is,  I  have  no  one 
to  think  about  but  myself — and  I  am  foolish 
enough  sometimes  to  look  beyond  myself.' 

So  far,  I  had  kept  silence  ;  but  I  could 
no  longer  resist  giving  him  a  word  of  en- 
couragement— his  confession  was  so  sadly 
and  so  patiently  made.  '  You  speak  too 
harshly  of  yourself,'  I  said ;  '  the  best  and 
greatest  men  have  begun  like  you  by  look- 
ing beyond  themselves.'  For  a  moment 
our  eyes  met.  I  admired  the  poor  lonely 
fellow  trying  so  modestly  and  so  bravely  to 
teach  himself — and  I  did  not  care  to  conceal 
it.  He  was  the  first  to  look  away;  some 
suppressed  emotion  turned  him  deadly  pale. 
Was  I  the  cause  of  it  ?  I  felt  myself 
tremble  as  that  bold  question  came  into  my 
mind.  The  General,  with  one  sharp  glance 
at  me,  diverted  the  talk  (not  very  delicately, 
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as  I  thouo'ht)  to  the  misfortune  of  Michael's 
birth. 

'  I  have  heard  of  your  being  deserted  in 
your  infancy  by  some  woman  unknown,'  he 
said.  '  What  has  become  of  the  things  you 
were  wrapped  in,  and  the  letter  that  was 
found  on  you?  They  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery, one  of  these  days.'  The  groom 
smiled.  '  The  last  master  I  served  thought 
of  it  as  you  do,  sir.  He  was  so  good  as  to 
write  to  the  gentleman  who  was  first  bur- 
dened with  the  care  of  me — and  the  thin^^s 
were  sent  to  me  in  return.' 

He  took  up  an  unlocked  leather  bag, 
which  opened  by  touching  a  brass  knob, 
and  showed  us  the  shawl,  the  linen  (sadly 
faded  by  time),  and  the  letter.  We  were 
puzzled  by  the  shawl.  My  uncle,  who  had 
served  in  the  East,  thought  it  looked  like  a 
very  rare  kind  of  Persian  work.  We  ex- 
amined with  interest  the  letter,  and  the  fine 
linen.  When  Michael  quietly  remarked,  as 
we  handed  them  back  to  him,  '  They  keep 
the  secret,  you  see,'  we  could  only  look  at 
each  other,  and  own  there  was  nothino- 
more  to  be  said. 


YII. 

That  night,  lying  awake  thinking,  I  made 
my  first  discovery  of  a  great  change  that 
had  come  over  me.  I  felt  like  a  new 
woman. 

Never  yet  had  my  life  been  so  enjoyable 
to  me  as  it  was  now.  I  was  conscious  of  a 
delicious  lightness  of  heart.  The  simplest 
things  pleased  me  ;  I  was  ready  to  be  kind 
to  everybody,  and  to  admire  everything. 
Even  the  familiar  scenery  of  my  rides  in 
the  Park  developed  beauties  whicli  I  had 
never  noticed  before.  The  enchantments  of 
music  affected  me  to  tears.  I  was  absolutely 
in  love  with  my  dogs  and  my  birds — and, 
as  for  my  maid,  I  bewildered  the  girl  with 
presents,  and  gave  her  holidays  almost 
before  she  could  ask  for  them.     In  a  bodily 
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sense,  I  felt  an  extraordinary  accession  of 
strength  and  activity.  I  romped  with  the 
dear  old  General,  and  actually  kissed  Lady 
Claudia,  one  morning,  instead  of  letting  her 
kiss  me  as  usual.  My  friends  noticed  my 
new  outburst  of  gaiety  and  spirit — and 
wondered  what  had  produced  it.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  wondered  too  !  Only 
on  that  wakeful  night  which  followed  our 
visit  to  Michael's  room,  did  I  arrive  at 
something  like  a  clear  understanding  of 
myself.  The  next  morning  completed  the 
process  of  enlightenment.  I  went  out 
riding  as  usual.  The  instant  when  Michael 
put  his  hand  under  my  foot  as  I  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  his  touch  flew  all  over  me 
like  a  flame.  I  knew  who  had  made  a  new 
woman  of  me  from  that  moment. 

As  to  describing  the  hrst  sense  of  con- 
fusion that  overwhelmed  me,  even  if  I  were 
a  practised  writer  I  should  be  incapable  of 
doing  it.  I  pulled  down  my  veil,  and  rode 
on  in  a  sort  of  trance.  Fortunately  for  me, 
our  house  looked  on  the  Park,  and  I  had 
only  to  cross  the  road.    Otherwise,  I  should 
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have  met  with  some  accident  if  I  had 
ridden  through  the  streets.  To  this  day, 
I  don't  know  where  I  rode.  The  horse 
went  his  own  way  quietly — and  the  groom 
followed  me. 

The  groom  !  Is  there  any  hmnan  crea- 
ture so  free  from  the  hateful  and  anti- 
Christian  pride  of  rank  as  a  woman  who 
loves  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  ?  I  only  tell  the  truth 
(in  however  unfavourable  a  light  it  may 
place  me)  Vvhen  I  declare  that  m}^  con- 
fusion was  entirely  due  to  the  discovery 
that  I  was  in  love.  I  was  not  ashamed  of 
myself  for  being  in  love  ^^ith  the  groom. 
I  had  given  my  heart  to  the  man.  What 
did  the  accident  of  his  position  matter? 
Put  money  into  his  pocket  and  a  title 
before  his  name — by  another  accident  :  in 
speech,  manners,  and  attainments,  he  would 
be  a  gentleman  worthy  of  his  wealth  and 
worthy  of  his  rank. 

Even  the  natural  dread  of  what  my 
relations  and  friends  might  say,  if  they 
discovered  my  secret,  seemed  to  be  a  sensa- 
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tion  so  unworthy  of  me  and  of  him,  that  I 
looked  round,  and  called  to  him  to  speak  to 
me,  and  asked  him  questions  about  himself 
which  kept  him  riding  nearly  side  by  side 
with  me.  Ah,  how  I  enjoyed  the  gentle 
deference  and  respect  of  his  manner  as  he 
answered  me  !  He  -was  hardly  bold  enough 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  mine,  when  I  looked  at 
him.  Absorbed  in  the  Paradise  of  my  own 
making,  I  rode  on  slowly,  and  was  only 
aware  that  friends  had  passed  and  had 
recognised  me,  by  seeing  him  touch  his  hat. 
I  looked  round  and  discovered  the  women 
smiling  ironically  as  they  rode  by.  That 
one  circumstance  roused  me  rudely  from 
my  dream.  I  let  ]\Iichael  fall  back  again  to 
his  proper  place,  and  quickened  my  horse's 
pace ;  angrj  with  myself,  angry  with  the 
world  in  general — then  suddenly  changing, 
and  being  fool  enough  and  child  enough  to 
feel  ready  to  cry.  How  long  these  varying 
moods  lasted,  I  don't  know.  On  returning, 
I  slipped  off  my  horse  without  waiting  for 
Michael  to  help  me,  and  ran  into  the  house 
without  even  wishing  him  *  Good- day.' 
VOL.  II.  27 
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After  taking  off  my  riding-habit,  and 
cooling  my  hot  face  with  eau-de- cologne 
and  water,  I  went  down  to  the  room  which 
we  called  the  morning-room.  The  piano 
there  was  my  favourite  instrument — and  I 
had  the  idea  of  trying  what  music  would 
do  towards  helping  me  to  compose  my- 
self 

As  I  sat  down  before  the  piano,  I  heard 
the  opening  of  the  door  of  the  breakfast 
room  (separated  from  me  by  a  curtained 
archway),  and  the  voice  of  Lady  Claudia 
asking  if  Michael  had  returned  to  the 
stable.  On  the  servant's  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  she  desired  that  he  might  be 
sent  to  her  immediately. 

No  doubt,  I  ought  either  to  have  left  the 
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morning-room,  or  to  have  let  my  aunt 
know  of  my  presence  there.  I  did  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Her  first  dislike  of 
Michael  had,  to  all  appearance,  subsided. 
She  had  once  or  twice  actually  taken 
opportunities  of  speaking  to  him  kindly. 
I  believed  this  was  due  to  the  caprice  of 
the  moment.  The  tone  of  her  voice  too 
sucro-ested,  on  this  occasion,  that  she  had 
some  spiteful  object  in  view,  in  sending  for 
him.  I  knew  it  was  unworthy  of  me — and 
yet,  T  deliberately  waited  to  hear  what 
passed  between  them. 

Lady  Claudia  began. 

'  You  were  out  riding  to-day  with  Miss 
Mina  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  lady.' 

*  Turn  to  the  light.  I  wish  to  see  people 
when  I  speak  to  them.  You  were  observed 
by  some  friends  of  mine  ;  your  conduct 
excited  remark.  Do  you  know  your  busi- 
ness as  a  lady's  groom  ?' 

'  I  have  had  seven  years'  experience,  my 

lady.' 

^Your  business  is  to   ride    at  a  certam 

27—2 
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distance  behind  your  mistress.     Has  your 
experience  taught  you  that  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  lady/ 

'  You  were  not  riding  behind  Miss  Mina 
— your  horse  was  almost  side  by  side  with 
hers.     Do  you  deny  it "?' 

'No,  my  lady.' 

'  You  behaved  with  the  greatest  impro- 
priety— you  were  seen  talking  to  Miss  Mina. 
Do  you  deny  that  V 

'  No,  my  lady.* 

'  Leave  the  room.  No  !  come  back. 
Have  you  any  excuse  to  make?' 

'  None,  my  lady.' 

'  Your  insolence  is  intolerable !  I  shall 
speak  to  the  General.' 

The  sound  of  the  closing  door  followed. 

I  knew  now  Avhat  the  smiles  meant  on 
the  false  faces  of  those  women-friends  of 
mine  wlio  had  met  me  in  the  Park.  An 
ordinary  man,  in  Michael's  place,  would 
have  mentioned  my  own  encouragement  of 
him  as  a  sufficient  excuse.  Hc^  with  the 
inbred  delicacy  and  reticence  of  a  gentleman, 
had  taken  all  the  blame  on  himself.  Indig- 
nant  and    ashamed,    I    advanced    to    the 
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breakfast- room,  bent  on  instantly  justifying 
liim.  Drawing  aside  the  curtain,  I  was 
startled  by  a  sound  as  of  a  person  sobbing. 
I  cautiously  looked  in.  Lady  Claudia  was 
prostrate  on  the  sofa,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands,  m  a  passion  of  tears. 

I  withdrew,  completely  bewildered.  The 
extraordinary  contradictions  in  my  aunt's 
conduct  were  not  at  an  end  yet.  Later  in 
the  day,  I  went  to  my  uncle,  resolved  to  set 
Michael  right  in  Ids  estimation,  and  to 
leave  him  to  speak  to  Lady  Claudia.  The 
General  was  in  the  lowest  spirits  ;  he 
shook  his  head  ominously  the  moment  I 
mentioned  the  groom's  name.  '  I  dare  say 
the  man  meant  no  harm — but  the  thing  has 
been  observed.  I  can't  have  you  made  the 
subject  of  scandal,  Mina.  My  wife  makes  a 
point  of  it — Michael  must  go.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  she  has 
insisted  on  your  sending  Michael  away?' 

Before  he  could  answer  me,  a  footman 
appeared  with  a  message.  ^  My  lady  wishes 
to  see  you,  sir.' 

The  General  rose  directly,     ^ly  curiosity 
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had  got,  by  this  time,  beyond  all  restraint. 
I  was  actually  indelicate  enough  to  ask  if  I 
might  go  with  him  !  He  stared  at  me,  as 
well  he  might.  I  persisted  ;  I  said  I 
particularly  Avished  to  see  Lady  Claudia. 
My  uncle's  punctilious  good  breeding  still 
resisted  me.  *  Your  aunt  may  wish  to 
speak  to  me  in  private,'  he  said.  '  Wait 
a  moment,  and  I  will  send  for  you.' 

I  was  incapable  of  waiting ;  my  obstinacy 
was  something  superhuman.  The  bare  idea 
that  Michael  might  lose  his  place,  through 
my  fault,  made  me  desperate,  I  suppose. 
'  I  won't  trouble  you  to  send  for  me,'  I 
persisted  ;  '  I  will  go  with  you  at  once  as 
far  as  the  door,  and  wait  to  hear  if  I 
may  come  in.'  The  footman  was  still 
present,  holding  the  door  open  ;  the  General 
gave  way.  I  kept  so  close  behind  him,  that 
my  aunt  saw  me  as  her  husband  entered  the 
room.  '  Come  in,  Mina,'  she  said,  speaking 
and  looking  like  the  charming  Lady  Claudia 
of  every-day  life.  AVas  this  the  woman 
whom  I  had  seen  crying  her  heart  out  on 
the  sofa  hardly  an  hour  ago  ? 
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'  On  second  thoughts/  she  continued, 
turnins:  to  the  General,  '  I  fear  I  mav  have 
been  a  little  hasty.  Pardon  me  for  troubling 
you  about  it  again — have  you  spoken  to 
Michael  yet  ?  No?  Then  let  us  err  on 
the  side  of  kindness  ;  let  us  look  over  his 
misconduct  this  time/ 

My  uncle  was  evidently  relieved.  I 
seized  the  opportunity  of  making  my  con- 
fession, and  taking  the  whole  blame  on 
myself.  Lady  Claudia  stopped  me  with  the 
perfect  grace  of  which  she  was  mistress. 

'  My  good  child,  don't  distress  yourself  I 
don't  make  mountains  out  of  molehills  !^ 
She  patted  me  on  the  cheek  with  two  plump 
white  fino^ers  which  felt  deadlv  cold.  '  I 
was  not  always  prudent,  Mina,  when  I 
was  your  age.  Besides,  your  curiosity  is 
naturally  excited  about  a  servant  who  is — 
what  shall  I  call  him  ? — a  foundling.' 

She  paused  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  me 
attentively.  '  What  did  he  tell  you  "?'  she 
asked.     '  Is  it  a  very  romantic  story  ?' 

The  General  began  to  fidget  in  his  chair. 
If  I  had  kept  my  attention  on  him,  I  should 
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have  seen  in  his  face  a  warning  to  me  to  be 
silent.  But  my  interest  at  the  moment 
was  absorbed  in  my  aunt.  Encouraged  by 
her  amiable  reception,  I  was  not  merely 
unsuspicious  of  the  trap  that  she  had  set  for 
me— I  was  actually  foolish  enough  to  think 
that  I  could  improve  Michael's  position  in 
her  estimation  (remember  that  I  was  in  love 
with  him  !)  by  telling  his  story  exactly  as 
I  have  already  told  it  in  these  pages.  I 
spoke  with  fervour.  Will  you  believe  it  ? 
— her  humour  positively  changed  again  ! 
She  flew  into  a  passion  with  me  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life. 

'  Lies  !'  she  cried.  '  Impudent  lies  on 
the  face  of  them — invented  to  appeal  to 
your  interest.  How  dare  you  repeat  them? 
General  !  if  Mina  had  not  brou^'ht  it  on 
herself,  this  man's  audacity  would  justify 
you  in  instantly  dismissing  him.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me  ?' 

The  General's  sense  of  fair  play  roused 
him  for  once  into  openly  opposing  his  wife. 
'  You  are  completely  mistaken,'  he  said. 
'Mina  and  I  have  both  had  the  shawl  and 
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the  letter  in  our  hands — and  (what  was 
there  besides?) — ah,  yes,  the  very  linen  the 
child  was  wrapped  in.' 

What  there  was  in  those  words  to  check 
Lady  Claudia's  anger  in  its  full  flow,  I  was 
quite  unable  to  understand.  If  her  husband 
had  put  a  pistol  to  her  head,  he  could  hardly 
have  silenced  her  more  effectually.  She 
did  not  appear  to  be  frightened,  or  ashamed 
of  her  outbreak  of  rage — she  sat  vacant  and 
speechless,  with  her  eyes  on  the  General 
and  her  hands  crossed  on  her  lap.  After 
waiting  a  moment  (wondering  as  I  did  what 
it  meant)  my  uncle  rose  witli  his  customary 
resio'nation  and  left  her.  I  followed  him. 
He  was  unusually  silent  and  thoughtful  ; 
not  a  word  passed  between  us.  I  after- 
wards discovered  that  he  was  beginning  to 
fear,  poor  man,  that  his  wife's  mind  must 
be  affected  in  some  way,  and  was  meditating 
a  consultation  with  the  physician  who  helped 
us  in  cases  of  need. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  either  too  stupid  or 
too  innocent  to  feel  any  positive  forewarning 
of  the  truth,  so  far.     After  luncheon,  while 
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I  was  alone  in  the  conservatory,  my  maid 
came  to  me  from  Michael,  asking  if  I  had 
any  commands  for  him  in  the  afternoon.  I 
thought  this  rather  odd  ;  but  it  occurred  to 
me  that  he  might  want  some  hours  to 
himself     I  made  the  inquiry. 

To  my  astonishment,  the  maid  announced 
that  Lady  Claudia  had  employed  Michael 
to  go  on  an  errand  for  her.  The  nature  of 
the  errand  was  to  take  a  letter  to  her  book- 
seller, and  to  bring  back  the  books  which 
she  had  ordered.  AVith  three  idle  footmen 
in  the  house,  whose  business  it  was  to 
perform  such  service  as  this,  why  had  she 
taken  the  groom  away  from  his  work  ? 
The  question  obtained  such  complete 
possession  of  my  mind,  that  I  actually 
summoned  courage  enough  to  go  to  my 
aunt.  I  said  I  had  thought  of  driving  out 
in  my  pony-carriage  that  afternoon,  and 
I  asked  if  she  objected  to  sending  one  of 
the  three  indoor  servants  for  her  books  in 
Michael's  place. 

She  received  me  with  a  strange  hard  stare, 
and  answered  with  obstinate  self-possession, 
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'  I  wish  Michael  to  go.'  ]N'o  explanation 
followed.  With  reason  or  without  it, 
acrreeable  to  me  or  not  a2:reeable  to  me,  she 
wished  Michael  to  go. 

I  begged  her  pardon  for  interfering,  and 
replied  that  I  would  give  up  the  idea  of 
driving  on  that  day.  She  made  no  further 
remark.  I  left  the  room,  determining  to 
Avatch  her.  There  is  no  defence  for  my 
conduct  ;  it  was  mean  and  unbecoming,  no 
doubt.  I  was  drawn  on,  by  some  force  m 
me  which  I  could  not  even  attempt  to  resist. 
Indeed,  indeed  I  am  not  a  mean  person  by 
nature  ! 

At  first,  I  thought  of  speaking  to  Michael  ; 
not  with  any  special  motive,  but  simply 
because  I  felt  drawn  towards  him  as  the 
guide  and  helper  in  whom  my  heart  trusted 
at  this  crisis  in  my  life.  A  little  considera- 
tion, however,  suggested  to  me  that  I  might 
be  seen  speaking  to  him,  and  might  so  do 
him  an  injury.  AVhile  I  was  still  hesitating, 
the  thought  came  to  me  that  my  aunt's 
motive  for  sending  him  to  her  bookseller 
might  be  to  get  him  out  of  her  way. 
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Out  of  her  way  in  the  house  ?  Xo  :  his 
place  was  not  in  the  house.  Out  of  her  way 
in  the  stable  ?  The  next  instant,  the  idea 
flashed  across  my  mind  of  watching  the 
stable  door. 

The  best  bedrooms,  my  room  included, 
were  all  in  front  of  the  house.  I  went  up 
to  my  maid's  room,  which  looked  on  the 
court-yard ;  ready  with  my  excuse,  if  she 
happened  to  be  there.  She  was  not  there. 
I  placed  myself  at  the  window,  in  full  view 
of  the  stable  opposite. 

An  interval  elapsed — long  or  short,  I 
cannot  say  which ;  I  was  too  much  excited 
to  look  at  my  watch.  All  I  know  is  that 
I  discovered  her!  She  crossed  the  yard, 
after  waiting  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
was  there  to  see  her;  and  she  entered  the 
vStable  by  the  door  which  led  to  that  part 
of  the  building  occupied  by  ]\Iichael.  This 
time  I  looked  at  my  watch. 

Forty  minutes  passed  before  I  saw  her 
again.  And  then,  instead  of  appearing  at 
the  door,  she  showed  herself  at  the  window 
of  Michael's  room ;  throwing  it  wide  open. 
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I  concealed  myself  behind  the  window  cur- 
tain, just  in  time  to  escape  discovery,  as  she 
looked  up  at  the  house.  She  next  appeared 
in  the  yard,  hurrying  back.  I  waited  a 
Avhile,  trying  to  compose  myself  in  case  I 
met  anyone  on  the  stairs.  There  was  little 
danger  of  a  meeting  at  that  hour.  The 
General  was  at  his  club  ;  the  servants  were  at 
their  tea.  I  reached  my  own  room  without 
being  seen  by  anyone,  and  locked  myself  in. 

What  had  my  aunt  been  doing  for  forty 
minutes  in  Michael's  room?  And  why  had 
she  opened  the  window  ? 

I  spare  you  my  reflections  on  these  ])er- 
plexing  questions.  A  convenient  head-ache 
saved  me  from  the  ordeal  of  meeting  Lady 
Claudia  at  the  dinner-table.  I  passed  a 
restless  and  miserable  night ;  conscious  that 
I  had  found  my  way  blindly,  as  it  were,  to 
some  terrible  secret  which  might  have  its 
influence  on  my  whole  future  life,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  think,  or  what  to  do  next. 
Even  then,  I  shrank  instinctively  from  speak- 
ing to  my  uncle.  This  was  not  wonderful. 
But  I  felt  afraid  to  speak  to  Michael; — and 
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that  perplexed  and  alarmed  me.  Considera- 
tion for  Lady  Claudia  was  certainly  net  the 
motive  that  kept  me  silent,  after  what  I  had 
seen. 

The  next  morning,  my  pale  face  abundantly 
justified  the  assertion  that  I  was  still  ill. 

My  aunt,  always  doing  her  maternal  duty 
towards  me,  came  herself  to  inquire  after 
my  health  before  I  Avas  out  of  my  room. 
So  certain  was  she  of  not  having  been 
observed  on  the  previous  day — or  so  pro- 
digious was  her  power  of  controlling  lier- 
self — that  she  actually  advised  me  to  go 
out  riding  before  lunch,  and  try  what  the 
fresh  air  and  the  exercise  would  do  to  re- 
lieve me!  Feeling  that  I  must  end  in 
speaking  to  Michael,  it  struck  me  that  this 
would  be  the  one  safe  way  of  consulting 
him  in  private.  I  accepted  her  advice,  and 
had  another  approving  pat  on  the  cheek 
from  her  plump  white  fingers.  They  no 
longer  struck  cold  on  my  skin ;  the  cus- 
tomary vital  warmth  had  returned  to  them. 
Her  ladyship's  mind  had  recovered  its  tran- 
quillity. 


IX. 


I  LEFT  the  house  for  my  morning  ride. 

Michael  was  not  in  his  customary  spirits. 
"With  some  difficulty,  I  induced  him  to  tell 
me  the  reason.  He  had  decided  on  srivins: 
notice  to  leave  his  situation  in  the  General's 
employment.  As  soon  as  I  could  command 
myselfj  I  asked  what  had  happened  to  justify 
this  incomprehensible  proceeding  on  his 
part.  He  silently  offered  me  a  letter.  It 
was  written  by  the  master  whom  he  had 
served  before  he  came  to  us;  and  it  an- 
nounced that  an  employment  as  secretary 
was  offered  to  him,  in  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  '  interested  in  his  creditable 
efforts  to  improve  his  position  in  the 
world.' 

What  it  cost  me  to  preserve  the  outward 
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appearance  of  composure  as  I  handed  back 
the  letter,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell.  I  spoke 
to  him  with  some  bitterness.  '  Your  wishes 
are  gratified,'  I  said ;  '  I  don't  Avonder  that 
you  are  eager  to  leave  your  place.'  He 
reined  back  his  horse,  and  repeated  my 
words.  '  Eager  to  leave  my  place  ?  I  am 
heart-broken  at  leavino;  it.'  I  was  reckless 
enough  to  ask  why.  His  head  sank.  '  I 
daren't  tell  you,'  he  said.  1  went  on  from 
one  imprudence  to  another.  '  What  are  you 
afraid  of?'  I  asked.  He  suddenly  looked  up 
at  me.     His  eyes  answered  :  '  Yoil 

Is  it  possible  to  fathom  the  folly  of  a 
woman  in  love  ?  Can  any  sensible  person 
imagine  the  enormous  importance  which 
the  veriest  trifles  assume  in  her  poor  little 
mind  ?  I  was  perfectly  satisfied— even 
perfectl}^-  happy,  after  that  one  look.  I  rode 
on  briskly  for  a  minute  or  two — then  the 
forgotten  scene  at  the  stable  recurred  to 
my  memory.  I  resumed  a  foot-pace  and 
beckoned  to  him  to  speak  to  me. 

'  Ladv  Claudia's  bookseller  lives  in  the 
City,  doesn't  he?'  I  began. 
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^  Yes,  Miss; 

'  Did  you  walk  both  ways  ?' 

^Yes.' 

'  You  must  have  felt  tired  when  you  got 
back  ?' 

'  I  hardly  remember  what  I  felt  when  I 
got  back — I  was  met  by  a  surprise.' 

'  May  I  ask  what  it  was?' 

'  Certainly,  Miss.  Do  you  remember  a 
black  bag  of  mine  ?' 

'  Perfectly.' 

'  When  I  returned  from  the  City,  I  found 
the  bag  open  ;  and  the  things  I  kept  in  it — 
the  shawl,  the  linen,  and  the  letter ' 

'  Gone  ?' 

'  Gone.' 

My  heart  gave  one  great  leap  in  me,  and 
broke  into  vehement  throbbings,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  say  a  word 
more.  I  reined  up  my  horse,  and  fixed 
my  eyes  on  Michael.  He  was  startled  ;  he 
asked  if  I  felt  faint.  I  could  only  sign  to 
him  that  I  was  waiting  to  hear  more. 

'  My  own  belief,'  he  proceeded,  '  is  that 
some  person  burnt  the  things  in  my  absence, 
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and  opened  the  window  to  prevent  any  sus- 
picion being  excited  by  the  smell.  I  am 
certain  I  shut  the  window  before  I  left  my 
room.  When  I  closed  it  on  my  return,  the 
fresh  air  had  not  entirely  removed  the  smell 
of  burning;  and,  what  is  more,  I  found 
a  heap  of  ashes  in  the  grate.  As  to  the 
person  who  has  done  me  this  injury,  and  why 
it  has  been  done,  those  are  mysteries  beyond 
my  fathoming. — I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss,  I 
am  sure  you  are  not  well.  Might  I  advise 
you  to  return  to  the  house  ?' 

I  accepted  his  advice,  and  turned  back. 

In  the  tumult  of  horror  and  amazement 
that  filled  my  mind,  I  could  still  feel  a  faint 
triumph  stirring  in  me  through  it  all,  when 
I  saw  how  alarmed  and  how  anxious  he  was 
about  me.  Nothing  more  passed  between 
us  on  the  way  back.  Confronted  by  the 
dreadful  discovery  that  I  had  now  made, 
I  was  silent  and  helpless.  Of  the  guilty 
persons  concerned  in  ihs^  concealment  of  the 
birth,  and  in  the  desertion  of  the  infant,  my 
nobly-born,  highly-bred,  irrej^roachable  aunt 
now  stood  revealed  before  me  as  one  !     An 
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older  woman  than  I  was  might  have  been 
hard  put  to  it  to  preserve  her  presence  of 
mind,  in  such  a  position  as  mine.  Instinct, 
not  reason,  served  me  in  my  sore  need. 
Instinct,  not  reason,  kept  me  passively  and 
stupidly  silent  when  I  got  back  to  the  house. 
'  We  will  talk  about  it  to-morrow,'  was  all 
I  could  say  to  Michael,  when  he  gently  lifted 
me  from  my  horse. 

I  excused  myself  from  appearing  at  the 
luncheon-table  ;  and  I  drew  down  the  blinds 
in  my  sitting-room,  so  that  my  face  might 
not  betray  me  when  Lady  Claudia's  maternal 
duty  brought  her  upstairs  to  make  inquiries. 
The  same  excuse  served  m  both  cases — my 
ride  had  failed  to  relieve  me  of  my  headache. 
My  aunt's  brief  visit  led  to  one  result  which 
is  worth  mentioning.  The  indescribable 
horror  of  her  that  I  felt,  forced  the  convic- 
tion on  my  mind  that  we  two  could  live  no 
longer  under  the  same  roof  While  I  was 
still  trying  to  face  this  alternative  with  the 
needful  composure,  my  uncle  presented  him- 
self, in  some  anxiety  about  my  continued 
illness.     I  should  certainly  have  burst  out 
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crying,  when  the  kind  and  dear  old  man 
condoled  with  me,  if  he  had  not  brought 
news  with  him  which  turned  back  all  my 
thoughts  on  myself  and  my  aunt.  Michael 
had  shown  the  General  his  letter,  and  had 
given  notice  to  leave.  Lady  Claudia  was 
present  at  the  time.  To  her  husband's 
amazement,  she  abruptly  interfered  with 
a  personal  request  to  Michael  to  think  better 
of  it,  and  to  remain  in  his  place  ! 

'  I  should  not  have  troubled  you,  my 
dear,  on  this  unpleasant  subject,'  said  my 
uncle,  '  if  Michael  had  not  told  me  that  you 
were  aware  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  leave  us.  After 
your  aunt's  interference  (quite  incompre- 
hensible to  me)^  the  man  hardly  knows 
what  to  do.  Being  your  groom,  he  begs 
me  to  ask  if  there  is  any  impropriety  in  his 
leaving  the  difficulty  to  your  decision.  I 
tell  you  of  his  request,  Mina  ;  but  I  strongly 
advise  you  to  decline  taking  any  responsi- 
bility on  yourself 

I  answered  mechanically,  accepting  my 
uncle's  suggestion,  while  my  thoughts  Avere 
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wholly  absorbed  in  this  last  of  the  many 
extraordinary  proceedings  on  Lady  Claudia's 
part  since  Michael  had  entered  the  house. 
There  are  limits — out  of  books  and  plays — 
to  the  innocence  of  a  young  unmarried 
woman.  After  what  I  had  just  heard,  the 
doubts  which  had  thus  far  perplexed  me 
were  suddenly  and  completely  cleared  up. 
I  said  to  my  secret  self :  '  She  has  some 
human  feeling  left.  If  her  son  goes  away, 
she  knows  that  they  may  never  meet 
again  !' 

From  the  moment  when  my  mind  emerged 
from  the  darkness,  I  recovered  the  use  of 
such  intelligence  and  courage  as  I  naturally 
possessed.  From  this  point,  you  will  find 
that,  right  or  wrong,  I  saw  my  way  before 
me,  and  took  it. 

To  say  that  I  felt  for  the  General  with 
my  whole  heart,  is  merely  to  own  that  I 
could  be  commonly  grateful.  I  sat  on  his 
knee,  and  laid  my  cheek  against  his  cheek, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  long,  long  years  of 
kindness  to  me.  He  stopped  me  in  his 
simple   generous  way.     '  Why,   ]Mina,  you 
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talk  as  if  you  were  going  to  leave  us  !'  I 
started  up,  and  went  to  the  window,  opening 
it  and  complaining  of  the  heat,  and  so  con- 
cealing from  him  that  he  had  unconsciously 
anticipated  the  event  that  was  indeed  to 
come.  When  I  returned  to  my  chair,  he 
helped  me  to  recover  myself  by  alluding 
once  more  to  his  wife.  He  feared  that  her 
health  was  in  some  way  impaired.  In  the 
time  when  they  had  first  met,  she  was  sub- 
ject to  nervous  maladies,  having  their  origin 
in  a  '  calamity '  which  was  never  mentioned 
by  either  of  them  in  later  days.  She  might 
possibly  be  suffering  agaui,  from  some  other 
form  of  nervous  derangement,  and  he  seri- 
ously thought  of  persuaduig  her  to  send  for 
medical  advice. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  vague 
reference  to  a  *  calamity '  would  not  have 
excited  any  special  interest  in  me.  But 
my  mind  was  now  in  a  state  of  morbid 
suspicion.  I  had  not  heard  how  long  my 
uncle  and  aunt  had  been  married ;  but 
I  remembered  that  Michael  had  described 
himself    as    being    twenty- six    years    old. 
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Bearing  these  circumstances  in-  mind,  it 
struck  me^  that  I  might  be  acting  wisely 
(in  Michael's  interest)  if  I  persuaded  the 
General  to  speak  further  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, at  the  time  when  he  met  the  woman 
whom  an  evil  destiny  had  bestowed  on  him 
for  a  wdfe.  Nothing  but  the  consideration 
of  serving  the  man  I  loved,  w^ould  have 
reconciled  me  to  making  my  own  secret 
use  of  the  recollections  wdiich  my  uncle 
might  innocently  confide  to  me.  As  it 
was,  I  thought  the  means  would,  in  this 
case,  be  for  once  justified  by  the  end. 
Before  w^e  part,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
you  will  think  so  too. 

I  found  it  an  easier  task  than  I  had 
anticipated  to  turn  the  talk  back  again  to 
the  days  when  the  General  had  seen  Lady 
Claudia  for  the  first  time.  He  was  proud 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  won  his  wife.  Ah,  how  my  heart 
ached  for  him  as  I  saw  his  eyes  sparkle, 
and  the  colour  mount  in  his  fine  ruo-o-ed 
face! 
(    This  is  the  substance  of  what    I   heard 
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from  him,     I  tell  it  briefly,  because  it  is 
still  painful  to  nie  to  tell  it  at  all. 

My  uncle  had  met  Lady  Claudia  at  her 
father's  country  house.  She  had  then  re- 
appeared in  society,  after  a  period  of 
seclusion,  passed  partly  in  England,  partly 
on  the  Continent.  Before  the  date  of  her 
retirement,  she  had  been  engaged  to  marry 
a  French  nobleman,  equally  illustrious  by 
his  birth,  and  by  his  diplomatic  services  in 
the  East.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
wedding-day,  he  was  drowned  by  the  wreck 
of  his  3'acht.  This  was  the  calamity  to 
which  my  uncle  had  referred. 

Lady  Claudia's  mind  was  so  seriously 
affected  by  the  dreadful  event,  that  the 
doctors  refused  to  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences, unless  she  was  at  once  placed  in 
the  strictest  retirement.  Her  mother,  and 
a  French  maid  devotedly  attached  to  her, 
were  the  only  persons  whom  it  was  con- 
sidered safe  for  the  young  lady  to  see,  until 
time  and  care  had  in  some  degree  composed 
her.     Her  return  to  her  friends  and  admirers, 
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after  the  necessary  interval  of  seclusion,  was 
naturally  a  subject  of  sincere  rejoicing 
among  the  guests  assembled  in  her  father's 
house.  My  uncle's  interest  in  Lady  Claudia 
soon  developed  into  love.  They  were  equals 
in  rank,  and  well  suited  to  each  other  in 
age.  The  parents  raised  no  obstacles  ;  but 
they  did  not  conceal  from  their  guest  that 
the  disaster  which  had  befallen  their 
daughter  was  but  too  likely  to  disincline 
her  to  receive  his  addresses,  or  any  man's 
addresses,  favourably.  To  their  surprise, 
they  proved  to  be  wrong.  The  young 
lady  was  touched  by  the  simplicity  and  the 
delicacy  with  which  her  lover  urged  his  suit. 
She  had  lived  among  worldly  people.  This 
was  a  man  whose  devotion  she  could  believe 
to  be  sincere.     They  were  married. 

Had  no  unusual  circumstances  occurred  ? 
Had  nothing  happened  which  the  General 
had  forgotten  ?     N^othing. 


X. 


It  is  surely  needless  that  I  should  stop 
here,  to  draw  the  plain  inferences  from  the 
events  just  related. 

Any  person  who  remembers  that  the 
shawl  in  which  the  infant  was  Avrapped 
came  from  those  Eastern  regions  which 
were  associated  with  the  French  nobleman's 
diplomatic  services — also,  that  the  faults 
of  composition  in  the  letter  found  on  the 
child  were  exactly  the  faults  likely  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  French  maid — any 
person  who  follows  these  traces  can  find 
his  way  to  the  truth  as  T  found  mine. 

Keturning  for  a  moment  to  the  hopes 
which  I  had  formed  of  beino'  of  some  service 
to  Michael,  I  have  only  to  say  that  they 
were  at  once  destroyed,  when  I  heard  of  the 
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death  by  drowning  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
evidence  pointed  as  his  father.  The  pros- 
pect looked  equally  barren  when  I  thought 
of  the  miserable  mother.  That  she  should 
openly  acknowledge  her  son  in  her  position, 
was  perhaps  not  to  be  expected  of  any 
woman.  Had  she  courage  enough,  or,  in 
plainer  words,  heart  enough  to  acknowledge 
him  privately  ? 

I  called  to  mind  again  some  of  the 
apparent  caprices  and  contradictions  in 
Lady  Claudia's  conduct,  on  the  memorable 
day  when  Michael  had  presented  himself  to 
fill  the  vacant  place.  Look  back  with  me 
to  the  record  of  what  she  said  and  did  on 
that  occasion,  by  the  light  of  your  present 
knowledge,  and  you  will  see  that  his  like- 
ness to  his  father  must  have  struck  her 
when  he  entered  the  room,  and  that  his 
statement  of  his  age  must  have  correctly 
described  the  as-e  of  her  son.  Eecall  the 
actions  that  followed,  after  she  had  been 
exhausted  by  her  first  successful  efi'orts  at 
self-control — the  withdrawal  to  the  window 
to  conceal  her  face  ;  the  clutch  at  the  cur- 
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tain  when  site  felt  herself  sinking  ;  the 
harshness  of  manner  imder  which  she  con- 
cealed her  emotions  when  she  ventured  to 
speak  to  him  ;  the  reiterated  inconsistencies 
and  vacillations  of  conduct  that  followed, 
all  alike  due  to  the  jorotest  of  Nature,  des- 
perately resisted  to  the  last — and  say  if  I 
did  her  injustice  Avhen  I  believed  her  to  be 
incapable  of  running  the  smallest  risk  of 
discovery  at  the  prompting  of  maternal 
love. 

There  remained,  then,  only  Michael  to 
think  of.  I  remembered  how  he  had  spoken 
of  the  unknown  parents  whom  he  neither 
expected  nor  cared  to  discover.  Still,  I 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to 
accept  a  chance  outbreak  of  temper,  as  my 
sufficient  justification  for  keeping  him  in 
ignorance  of  a  discovery  which  so  nearly 
concerned  him.  It  seemed  at  least  to  be  my 
duty  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
true  state  of  his  feelings,  before  I  decided  to 
bear  the  burden  of  silence  with  me  to  my 
grave. 

What  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  in  this 
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serious  matter,  I  determined  to  do  at  once. 
Besides,  let  me  honestly  own  that  I  felt 
lonely  and  desolate,  oppressed  by  the  critical 
situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  and  eager 
for  the  relief  that  it  would  be  to  me  only  to 
hear  the  sound  of  Michael's  voice.  I  sent 
my  maid  to  say  that  I  wished  to  speak  to 
him  immediately.  The  crisis  was  already 
hanging  over  my  head.  That  one  act 
brouofht  it  down. 


XI. 


He   came  in,    and    stood  modestly  waitings 
at  the  door. 

After  making  him  take  a  chair,  I  began 
by  saying  that  I  had  received  his  message, 
and  that,  ncting  on  my  uncle's  advice,  I 
must  abstain  from  interfering  in  the  question 
of  his  leaving,  or  not  leaving,  his  place. 
Having  in  this  way  established  a  reason  for 
sending  for  him,  I  alluded  next  to  the  loss 
that  he  had  sustained,  and  asked  if  he  had 
any  prospect  of  finding  out  the  person  who 
had  entered  his  room  in  his  absence.  On 
his  reply  in  the  negative,  I  spoke  of  the 
serious  results  to  him  of  the  act  of  destruc- 
tion that  had  been  committed.  '  Your  last 
chance  of  discovering  your  parents,'  I  said, 
*  has  been  cruelly  destroyed.' 
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He  smiled  sadly.  '  You  know  already, 
Miss,  that  I  never  expected  to  discover  them.' 

I  ventured  a  little  nearer  to  the  object  I 
had  in  view. 

'  Do  you  never  think  of  your  mother?'  1 
asked.  '  At  your  age,  she  might  be  still 
living.  Can  you  give  up  all  hope  of  find- 
ing her,  without  feeling  your  heart  ache?' 

'  If  I  have  done  her  wrong,  in  believing 
that  she  deserted  me,'  he  answered,  'the 
heart-ache  is  but  a  poor  Avay  of  expressing 
the  remorse  that  I  should  feel.' 

I  ventured  nearer  still.  ^  Even  if  you 
were  right,'  I  began — '  even  if  she  did  desert 
you ' 

He  interrupted  me  sternly.  '  I  would 
not  cross  the  street  to  see  her,'  he  said.  'A 
woman  who  deserts  her  child  is  a  monster. 
Forgive  me  for  speaking  so,  Miss  !  When 
I  see  good  mothers  and  their  children, 
it  m.addens  me  when  I  think  of  what  my 
childhood  was.' 

HearinGf  those  words,  and  watchinof  him 
attentively  while  he  spoke,  I  could  see  that 
my  silence  would  be  a  mercy,  not  a  crime. 
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I  hastened  to  speak  of  other  things.  ^  If 
you  decide  to  leave  us/  I  said,  '  when  shall 
you  go?' 

His  eyes  softened  instantly.  Little  by 
little  the  colour  faded  out  of  his  face  as  he 
answered  me. 

'  The  General  kindly  said,  when  I  spoke 

of  leaving  my  place '    His  voice  faltered, 

and  he  paused  to  steady  it.  '  My  master,' 
he  resumed,  '  said  that  I  need  not  keep  my 
new  employer  waiting  by  staying  for  the 
customary  month,  provided — provided  you 
were  willing  to  dispense  with  Qiy  services.' 

So  far,  I  had  succeeded  in  controlling  m}^- 
self.  At  that  reply  I  felt  my  resolution  fliil- 
inof  me.  I  saw  how  he  suffered  ;  I  saw  how" 
manfully  he  straggled  to  conceal  it. 

'  I  am  not  willing,'  I  said.  '  I  am  sorry 
— very,  very  sorry  to  lose  you.  But  I  will 
do  anything  that  is  for  your  good.  I  can 
say  no  more.' 

He  rose  suddenly,  as  if  to  leave  the  room ; 
mastered  himself;  stood  for  a  moment  silently 
looking  at  me — then  looked  away  again,  and 
said  his  parting  words. 
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^  If  I  succeed,  Miss  Mina.  in  my  new  em- 
ployment— if  I  get  on  perhajos  to  higher 
things — is  it — is  it  presuming  too  much,  to 
ask  if  I  might,  some  day — perhaps  when 
you  are  out  riding  alone — if  I  might  speak 
to  you — only  to  ask  if  you  are  well  and 
happy ' 

He  could  say  no  more.  I  saw  the  tears 
in  his  eyes;  saw  him  shaken  by  the  con- 
vulsive breathings  which  break  from  men 
in  the  rare  moments  when  they  cry.  He 
forced  it  back  even  then.  He  bowed  to  me 
— oh,  God,  he  bowed  to  me,  as  if  he  were 
only  my  servant !  as  if  he  were  too  far  below 
me  to  take  my  hand,  even  at  that  moment ! 
I  could  have  endured  anything  else;  I 
believe  I  could  still  have  restrained  myself 
under  any  other  circumstances.  It  matters 
little  now;  my  confession  must  be  made, 
whatever  you  may  think  of  me.  I  flew  to  him 
like  a  frenzied  creature — I  threw  my  arms 
round  his  neck — I  said  to  him,  *  Oh,  Michael, 
don't  you  know  that  I  love  you?'  And 
then  I  laid  my  head  on  his  breast,  and  held 
him  to  me,  and  said  no  more. 

VOL.  II.  29 
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In  that  moment  of  silence,  the  door  of 
the  room  was  opened.  I  started,  and 
looked  up.  Lady  Claudia  was  standing  on 
the  threshold. 

I  saw  in  her  face  that  she  had  been 
listening — she  must  have  followed  him 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  my  room. 
That  conviction  steadied  me.  I  took  his 
hand  in  mine,  and  stood  side  by  side  with 
him,  waiting  for  her  to  speak  first.  She 
looked  at  Michael,  not  at  me.  She  advanced 
a  step  or  two,  and  addressed  him  in  these 
words  :  '  It  is  just  possible  that  ycm  have 
some  sense  of  decency  left.  Leave  the 
room.' 

That  deliberate  insult  was  all  I  wanted  to 
make  me  completely  mistress  of  m3^self.  I 
told  Michael  to  w^ait  a  moment,  and  opened 
my  writing-desk.  I  wrote  on  an  envelope 
the  address  in  London  of  a  faithful  old 
servant,  who  had  attended  my  mother  in  her 
last  moments.  I  gave  it  to  Michael.  Tall 
there  to-morrow  morning,'  I  said.  '  You 
will  find  me  waiting  for  you.' 

He   looked  at    Lady    Claudia,    evidently 
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unwilling  to  leave  me  alone  with  her. 
'  Fear  nothing;,'  I  said  ;  '  I  am  old  enouofh 
to  take  care  of  myself.  I  have  only  a  word 
to  say  to  this  lady  before  I  leave  the  house.' 
With  that,  I  took  his  arm,  and  walked  with 
him  to  the  door,  and  said  good-bye  almost 
as  composedly  as  if  we  had  been  husband 
and  wife  already. 

Lady  Claudia's  eyes  followed  me  as  I 
shut  the  door  again,  and  crossed  the  room 
to  a  second  door  which  led  into  my  bed- 
chamber. She  suddenly  stepped  up  to  me, 
just  as  1  was  entering  the  room,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  my  arm. 

^  What  do  I  see  in  your  face  ?'  she  asked, 
as  much  of  herself  as  of  me — with  her  eyes 
fixed  in  keen  inquiry  on  mine. 

'  Yon  shall  know  directly,'  I  answered. 
'  Let  me  get  my  bonnet  and  cloak  first.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  leave  the  house  ?' 

'  I  do.' 

She  rang  the  bell.  I  quietly  dressed 
myself,  to  go  out. — The  servant  answered 
the  bell,  as  I  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room. 
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*  Tell  your  master  I  wish  to  see  him 
instantly,'  said  Lady  Claudia. 

'  My  master  has  gone  out,  my  lady.' 

'  To  his  club  *?' 

'  I  believe  so,  my  lady.' 

^  I  will  send  you  with  a  letter  to  him. 
Come  back  when  I  ring  again.'  She 
turned  to  me  as  the  man  withdrew.  *  Do 
you  refuse  to  stay  here  until  the  General 
returns  V 

'  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  the  General, 
if  3^ou  will  enclose  my  address  in  your  letter 
to  him.' 

Replying  in  those  terms,  I  wrote  the 
address  for  the  second  time.  Lady  Claudia 
knew  perfectly  well,  when  I  gave  it  to  her, 
that  I  was  going  to  a  respectable  house  kept 
by  a  woman  who  had  nursed  me  when  I 
was  a  child. 

'  One  last  question,'  she  said.  '  Am  I  to 
tell  the  General  that  it  is  your  intention  to 
marry  your  groom  ?' 

Her  tone  stung  me  into  making  an  answer 
which  I  regretted  the  moment  it  had  passed 
my  lips. 
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'  You  can  put  it  more  j)lainly,  if  you 
like,'  I  said.  '  You  can  tell  the  General 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  marry  your  son! 

She  Avas  near  the  door,  on  the  point  of 
leaving  me.  As  I  spoke,  she  turned  with  a 
ghastly  stare  of  horror — felt  about  her  with 
her  hands  as  if  she  was  groj)ing  in  darkness 
— and  dropped  on  the  floor. 

I  instantly  summoned  help.  The  women- 
servants  carried  her  to  my  bed.  While 
they  were  restoring  her  to  herself,  I  wrote 
a  few  lines  telling  the  miserable  woman 
how  I  had  discovered  her  secret. 

'  Your  husband's  tranquillity,'  I  added, 
'is  as  precious  to  me  as  my  own.  As  for 
your  son,  you  know  what  he  thinks  of  the 
mother  who  deserted  hhn.  Your  secret 
is  safe  in  my  keeping — safe  from  your 
husband,  safe  from  your  son,  to  the  end  of 
my  life.' 

I  sealed  up  those  words,  and  gave  them 
to  her  when  she  had  come  to  herself  a^'ain. 
I  never  heard  from  her  in  reply.  I  have 
never  seen  her  from  that  time  to  this.  She 
knows  she  can  trust  me. 
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And  what  did  my  good  uncle  say,  when 
we  next  met  ?  I  would  rather  report  w^hat 
he  did,  when  he  had  got  the  better  of  his 
first  feelings  of  anger  and  surprise  on 
hearing  of  my  contemplated  marriage.  He 
consented  to  receive  us  on  our  wedding-day ; 
and  he  gave  my  husband  the  appointment 
which  places  us  both  in  an  independent 
position  for  life. 

But  he  had  his  miso-ivino's.  He  checked 
me  when  I  tried  to  thank  him. 

'  Come  back  in  a  year's  time,'  he  said^ 
'  I  will  wait  to  be  thanked  till  the  experience 
of  your  married  life  tells  me  that  I  have 
deserved  it.' 

The  year  passed ;  and  the  General  received 
the  honest  expression  of  my  gratitude.  He 
smiled  and  kissed  me  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  face  Avhich  suggested  that  he 
Avas  not  quite  satisfied  yet. 

'  Do  you  believe  that  I  have  spoken 
sincerely  ^'  I  asked. 

'  I  firmly  believe  it,'  he  answered — and 
there  he  stopped. 

A   wiser  Avoman   Avould  have   taken  the 
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hint  and  dropped  the  subject.  My  folly 
persisted  in  putting  another  question  : — 

'  Tell  me,  uncle.  Haven't  I  proved  that 
I  was  right  when  I  married  my  groom  ?' 

'  Xo,  my  dear.  You  have  only  proved 
that  you  are  a  lucky  woman !' 


MR.    LEPEL    AND    THE    HOUSE 
KEEPER. 


FIRST   EPOCH. 

The  Italians  are  born  actors. 

At  this  conclusion  I  arrived,  sitting  in  a 
Roman  theatre  ■ —  now  many  years  since. 
My  friend  and  travelling  companion,  Roth- 
say,  cordially  agreed  with  me.  Experience 
had  given  us  some  claim  to  form  an  opinion. 
We  had  visited,  at  that  time,  nearly  every 
city  in  Italy.  Wherever  a  theatre  was 
open,  we  had  attended  the  performances  of 
the  companies  which  travel  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  we  had  never  seen  bad  acting 
from  first  to  last.  Men  and  women,  whose 
names  are  absolutely  unknown  in  England, 
played  (in  modern  comedy  and  drama  for 
the  most  part)  with  a  general  level  of 
dramatic  ability  which  I  have  never  seen 
equalled  in    the  theatres   of  other   nations. 
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Incapable  Italian  actors  there  must  be,  no 
doubt.  For  my  own  part  I  have  only 
discovered  them,  by  ones  and  twos,  in 
England  ;  appearing  among  the  persons 
engaged  to  support  Salvini  and  Eistori 
before  the  audiences  of  London. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  now 
writing,  the  night's  performances  consisted 
of  two  plays.  An  accident,  to  be  presently 
related,  prevented  us  from  seeing  more  than 
the  introductory  part  of  the  second  piece. 
That  one  act — in  respect  of  the  influence 
which  the  remembrance  of  it  afterwards 
exercised  over  Eothsay  and  myself — claims 
a  place  of  its  own  in  the  opening  pages  of 
the  present  narrative. 

The  scene  of  the  story  was  laid  in  one  of 
the  principalities  of  Italy,  in  the  bygone 
days  of  the  Carbonaro  conspiracies.  The 
chief  persons  were  two  young  noblemen, 
friends  affectionately  attached  to  each  other, 
and  a  beautiful  girl  born  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  life. 

On  the  rising  of  the   curtain,  the  scene 
before  us  was  the  courtyard  of  a  prison. 
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We  found  the  beautiful  girl  (called  Celia  as 
well  as  I  can  recollect)  in  great  distress  ; 
confiding  her  sorrows  to  the  gaoler's  daugh- 
ter. Her  father  was  pining  in  the  prison, 
charged  with  an  offence  of  which  he  was 
innocent  ;  and  she  herself  was  suffering  the 
tortures  of  hopeless  love.  She  was  on  tlie 
point  of  confiding  her  secret  to  her  friend, 
when  the  appearance  of  the  young  noblemen 
closed  her  lips.  The  girls  at  once  withdrew; 
and  the  two  friends — whom  I  now  only 
remember  as  The  Marquis  and  The  Count — 
began  the  dialogue  which  prepared  us  for 
the  story  of  the  play. 

The  Marquis  has  been  tried  for  conspiracy 
ao^ainst  the  reisfnino;  Prince  and  his  oovern- 
ment ;  has  been  found  guilty,  and  is  con- 
demned to  be  shot  that  evening.  He  accepts 
his  sentence  with  the  resio-nation  of  a  man 
who  is  weary  of  his  life.  Young  as  he  is, 
he  has  tried  the  round  of  pleasures  without 
enjoyment  ;  he  has  no  interests,  no  aspira- 
tions, no  hopes  ;  he  looks  on  death  as  a 
welcome  release.  His  friend  the  Count, 
admitted  to  a  farewell   intervieAV,  has  in- 
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ventecl  a  stratagem  by  whicli  the  prisoner 
may  escape  and  take  to  flight.  The  Marquis 
expresses  a  grateful  sense  of  obligation,  and 
prefers  being  shot.  ^  I  don't  value  my  life/ 
he  says  ;  '  I  am  not  a  happy  man  like  you.' 
Upon  this  the  Count  mentions  circumstances 
which  he  has  hitherto  kept  secret.  He  loves 
the  charming  Celia,  and  loves  in  vain.  Her 
reputation  is  unsullied  ;  she  possesses  every 
good  quality  that  a  man  can  desire  in  a  wife 
— but  the  Count's  social  position  forbids  him 
to  marry  a  woman  of  low  birth.  He  is 
heartbroken  ;  and  he  too  finds  life  without 
hope  a  burden  that  is  not  to  be  borne.  The 
Marquis  at  once  sees  a  way  of  devoting  him- 
self to  his  friend's  interests.  He  is  rich  ; 
his  money  is  at  his  own  disposal  ;  he  will 
bequeath  a  marriage  portion  to  Celia  which 
will  make  her  one  of  the  richest  women  in 
Italy.  The  Count  receives  this  proposal 
with  a  sigh.  '  No  money,'  he  says,  '  will 
remove  the  obstacle  that  still  remains.  My 
father's  fatal  objection  to  Celia  is  her  rank 
in  life.'  The  Marquis  walks  apart — con- 
siders   a    little — consults    his   Avatch — and 
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returns  with  a  iieAv  idea.  '  I  have  nearly 
two  hours  of  life  still  left,'  he  says.  '  Send 
for  Celia  :  she  was  here  just  now,  and  she  is 
probably  in  her  father's  cell.'  The  Count  is 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  this  j^roposal 
means.  The  Marquis  explains  himself. 
'  I  ask  your  permission,'  he  resumes,  '  to 
offer  marriage  to  Celia — for  your  sake. 
The  chaplain  of  the  prison  will  perform  the 
ceremony.  Before  dark,  the  girl  you  love 
will  be  my  widow.  My  widow  is  a  lady  of 
title  —  a  fit  wife  for  the  greatest  noble- 
man in  the  land.'  The  Count  protests 
and  refuses  in  vain.  The  gaoler  is  sent  to 
find  Celia.  She  appears.  Unable  to  endure 
the  scene,  the  Count  rushes  out  in  horror. 
The  Marquis  takes  the  girl  into  his  confidence, 
and  makes  his  excuses.  If  she  becomes  a 
widow  of  rank,  she  may  not  only  marry  the. 
Count,  but  will  be  in  a  position  to  procure 
the  liberty  of  the  innocent  old  man,  whose 
strength  is  failing  him  under  the  rigours 
of  imprisonment.  Celia  hesitates.  After  a 
struggle  with  herself,  filial  love  prevails, 
and  she  consents.     The  gaoler  announces 
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that  the  chaplain  is  waiting  ;  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  withdraw  to  the  prison  chapel. 
Left  on  the  stage,  the  gaoler  hears  a  distant 
sound  in  the  city,  which  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  It  sinks,  increases  again, 
travels  nearer  to  the  prison,  and  now  betrays 
itself  as  the  sound  of  multitudinous  voices 
in  a  state  of  furious  uproar.  Has  the  con- 
sj^iracy  broken  out  again  ?  Yes  !  The 
whole  population  has  risen  ;  the  soldiers 
have  refused  to  fire  on  the  people  ;  the 
terrified  Prince  has  dismissed  his  ministers, 
and  promises  a  constitution.  The  Marquis, 
returning  from  the  ceremony  which  has  just 
made  Celia  his  wife,  is  presented  with  a  free 
pardon,  and  with  the  ofi^er  of  a  high  place  in 
the  reformed  ministry.  A  new  life  is  open- 
ing before  him  —  and  he  has  innocently 
ruined  his  friend's  prospects  !  On  this 
striking  situation  the  drop-curtain  falls. 

While  we  were  still  applauding  the  first 
act,  Rothsay  alarmed  me  :  he  dropped  from 
his  seat  at  my  side,  like  a  man  struck  dead. 
The  stifling  heat  in  the  theatre  had  proved 
too  much  for  him.     We  carried  him  out  at 
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once  into  the  fresh  air.  "When  he  came  to 
his  senses,  my  friend  entreated  me  to  leave 
him,  and  see  the  end  of  the  play.  To  my 
mind,  he  looked  as  if  he  might  faint  again. 
I  insisted  on  going  back  with  him  to  our 
hotel. 

On  the  next  day  I  went  to  the  theatre,  to 
ascertain  if  the  play  would  be  repeated.  The 
box-office  was  closed.  The  dramatic  com- 
pany had  left  Eome. 

My  interest  in  discovering  how  the  story 
ended  led  me  next  to  the  booksellers'  shops 
— in  the  hope  of  buying  the  play.  Xobody 
knew  anything  about  it.  Nobody  could  tell 
me  whether  it  was  the  original  work  of  an 
Italian  writer,  or  whether  it  had  been  stolen 
(and  probably  disfigured)  from  the  French. 
As  a  fragment  I  had  seen  it.  As  a  frag- 
ment it  has  remained  from  that  time  to 
this. 
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SECOND  EPOCH. 

One  of  my  objects  in  writing  these  lines 
is  to  vindicate  the  character  of  an  innocent 
woman  (formerly  in  my  service  as  house- 
keeper) who  has  been  cruelly  slandered. 
Absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  my  purpose,  it 
has  only  now  occurred  to  me  that  strangers 
may  desire  to  know  something  more  than 
they  know  now  of  myself  and  my  friend. 
'  Give  us  some  idea,'  they  may  say,  '  of 
what  sort  of  persons  you  are,  if  you  wish  to 
interest  us  at  the  outset  of  your  story.' 

A  most  reasonable  suggestion,  I  admit. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  not  the  right  man  to 
comply  with  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  my  own  character. 
In   the   second   place,    I    am   incapable   of 
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writing  impartially  of  my  friend.  At  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  Rothsay 
rescued  me  from  a  dreadful  death  by 
accident,  when  we  were  at  colleo^e  too^ether. 
Who  can  expect  me  to  speak  of  his  faults  ? 
I  am  not  even  capable  of  seeing  them. 

Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances 
— and  not  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  servant's  opinion  of  his  master  and  his 
master's  friends  may  generally  be  trusted 
not  to  err  on  the  favourable  side — I  am 
tempted  to  call  my  valet  as  a  witness  to 
character. 

I  slept  badly  on  our  first  night  at  Rome  ; 
and  I  happened  to  be  awake  while  the  man 
was  talking  of  us  confidentially  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  hotel — -just  under  my  bedroom 
window.  Here,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, is  a  faithful  report  of  what  he  said  to 
some  friend  among  the  servants  who  under- 
stood Enoiish  : 

'  My  master's  well  connected,  you  must 
know — though  he's  only  plain  Mr.  Lepel. 
His  uncle's  the  great  lawyer,  Lord  Lepel  ; 
and  his  late  father  was  a  banker.     Rich,  did 
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you  say  ?  I  should  think  he  was  rich — and 
be  hanged  to  him  !  No ;  not  married,  and 
not  likely  to  be.  Owns  he  was  forty  last 
birthday  ;  a  regular  old  bachelor.  Not  a 
bad  sort,  taking  him  altogether.  The  worst 
of  him  is,  he  is  one  of  the  most  indiscreet 
persons  I  ever  met  with.  Does  the  queerest 
things,  w^hen  the  whim  takes  him,  and 
doesn't  care  what  other  people  think  of  it. 
They  say  the  Lepels  have  all  got  a  slate 
loose  in  the  upper  story.  Oh,  no ;  not  a 
very  old  family — I  mean,  nothing  compared 
to  the  family  of  his  friend,  young  Rothsay. 
They  count  back,  as  I  have  heard,  to  the 
ancient  Kings  of  Scotland.  Between  our- 
selves, the  ancient  Kings  haven't  left  the 
Rothsays  much  money.  They  w^ould  be 
glad,  I'll  be  bound,  to  get  my  rich  master 
for  one  of  their  daughters.  Poor  as  Job,  1 
tell  you.  This  young  fellow,  travelling  wdth 
us,  has  never  had  a  spare  five-pound  note 
since  he  was  born.  Plenty  of  brains  in  his 
head,  I  grant  you  ;  and  a  little  too  apt 
sometimes  to  be  suspicious  of  other  people. 
But  liberal — oh,  give  him  his  due — liberal 
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in  a  small  way.  Tips  me  with  a  sovereign 
now  and  then.  I  take  it — Lord  bless  you,  I 
take  it.  What  do  you  say  ?  Has  he  got 
any  employment  ?  Not  he  !  Dabbles  in 
chemistry  (experiments,  and  that  sort  of 
thing)  by  way  of  amusing  himself ;  and 
tells  the  most  infernal  lies  about  it.  The 
other  day  he  showed  me  a  bottle  about 
as  big  as  a  thimble,  with  what  looked  like 
water  in  it,  and  said  it  was  enough  to  poison 
everybody  in  the  hotel.  What  rot  !  Isn't 
that  the  clock  striking  again  ?  Near  about 
bedtime,  I  should  say.  Wish  you  good- 
night.' 

There  are  our  characters — drawn  on  the 
principle  of  justice  without  mercy,  by  an 
impudent  rascal  who  is  the  best  valet  in 
England.  Now  you  know  what  sort  of 
persons  we  are  ;  and  now  we  may  go  on 
again. 

Rothsay  and  I  parted,  soon  after  our  night 
at  the  theatre.  He  went  to  Civita  Yecchia 
to  join  a  friend's  yacht,  waiting  for  him  in 
the  harbour.    I  turned  homeward,  travellino- 
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at  a  leisurely  rate  through  the  Tyrol  and 
Germany. 

After  my  arrival  in  England,  certain 
events  in  my  life  occurred,  which  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  connection  at  the  time. 
They  led  nevertheless  to  consequences  which 
seriously  altered  the  relations  of  happy  past 
years  between  Eothsay  and  myself. 

The  first  event  took  place  on  my  return 
to  my  house  in  London.  I  found  among 
the  letters  waiting  for  me,  an  invitation  from 
Lord  Lepel  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  him 
at  his  country  seat  in  Sussex. 

I  had  made  so  many  excuses,  in  past 
years,  when  I  received  invitations  from  my 
uncle,  that  I  was  really  ashamed  to  plead 
engagements  in  London  again.  There  was 
no  unfriendly  feeling  between  us.  My  only 
motive  for  keeping  away  from  him  took  its 
rise  in  dislike  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  life 
in  an  English  country-house.  A  man  who 
feels  no  interest  in  politics,  who  cares  nothing 
for  field  sports,  who  is  impatient  of  amateur 
music  and  incapable  of  small  talk,  is  a  man 
out  of  his  element  in  country  society.    This 
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was  my  unlucky  case.  I  went  to  Lord 
Lepel's  house  sorely  against  my  will ;  long- 
ing already  for  the  day  when  it  would  be 
time  to  say  good-bye. 

The  routine  of  my  uncle's  establishment 
had  remained  unaltered  since  my  last  ex- 
perience of  it. 

I  found  my  lord  expresshig  the  same  pride 
in  his  collection  of  old  masters,  and  telling 
the  same  story  of  the  wonderful  escape  of 
his  picture-gallery  from  fire — I  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  the  same  members  of 
Parliament  among  the  guests,  all  on  the 
same  side  in  politics — I  joined  in  the  same 
dreary  amusements  —  I  saluted  the  same 
resident  priest  (the  Lepels  are  all  born  and 
bred  Roman  Catholics) — I  submitted  to  the 
same  rigidly  early  breakfast  hour  ;  and 
inwardly  cursed  the  same  peremptory  bell, 
ringing  as  a  means  of  reminding  us  of  our 
meals.  The  one  change  that  presented  itself 
was  a  change  out  of  the  house.  Death  had 
removed  the  lodge-keeper  at  the  park-gate. 
His  widow  and  daughter  (Mrs.  Rymer  and 
little  Susan)  remained  in  their  pretty  cottage. 
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They  had  been  allowed  by  my  lord's  kind- 
ness to  take  charge  of  the  gate. 

Out  walking,  on  the  morning  after  my 
arrival,  I  was  caught  in  a  shower  on  my 
way  back  to  the  park,  and  took  shelter  in 
the  lodge. 

In  the  bygone  days,  I  had  respected 
Mrs.  Rymer's  husband  as  a  thoroughly 
worthy  man — but  Mrs.  Rymer  herself  was 
no  great  favourite  of  mine.  She  had  married 
beneath  her,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  she  was  a 
little  too  conscious  of  it.  A  woman  with  a 
&harp  eye  to  her  own  interests  ;  selfishly 
discontented  with  her  position  in  life,  and 
not  very  scrupulous  in  her  choice  of  means 
when  she  had  an  end  in  view:  that  is  how  I 
describe  Mrs.  Rymer.  Her  daughter,  whom 
I  only  remembered  as  a  weakly  child,  aston- 
ished me  when  I  saw  her  again  after  the 
interval  that  had  elapsed.  The  backward 
flower  had  bloomed  into  perfect  health. 
Susan  was  now  a  lovely  little  modest  girl 
of  seventeen — with  a  natural  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  manner,  which  marked  her  to 
my  mind  as  one  of  Nature's  gentlewomen. 
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When  I  entered  the  lodge  she  was  writing 
at  a  table  in  a  corner,  having  some  books 
on  it,  and  rose  to  withdraw.  I  begged  that 
she  would  proceed  with  her  employment, 
and  asked  if  I  might  know  what  it  was.  She 
answered  me  with  a  blush,  and  a  pretty 
brightening  of  her  clear  blue  eyes.  '  I  am 
trying,  sir,  to  teach  myself  French,'  she 
said.  The  w^eather  show^ed  no  signs  of  im- 
proving— I  volunteered  to  help  her,  and 
found  her  such  an  attentive  and  intelligent 
pupil  that  I  looked  in  at  the  lodge  from 
time  to  time  afterwards,  and  continued  my 
instructions.  The  younger  men  among  my 
uncle's  guests  set  their  ow^n  stupid  construc- 
tion on  my  attentions  to  '  the  girl  at  the 
gate,'  as  they  called  her — rather  too  fami- 
liarly, according  to  my  notions  of  propriety. 
I  contrived  to  remind  them  that  I  was  old 
enough  to  be  Susan's  father,  in  a  manner 
which  put  an  end  to  their  jokes  ;  and  I  was 
pleased  to  hear,  when  I  next  went  to  the 
lodge,  that  Mrs.  Rymer  had  been  wise 
enough  to  keep  these  facetious  gentlemen  at 
their  proper  distance. 
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The  (lay  of  my  departure  arrived.  Lord 
Lepel  took  leave  of  me  kindly,  and  asked 
for  news  of  Roth  say.  '  Let  me  know  when 
your  friend  returns,'  my  uncle  said  ;  '  he 
belongs  to  a  good  old  stock.  Put  me  in 
mind  of  him  when  I  next  invite  you  to 
come  to  my  house.' 

On  my  way  to  the  train  I  stopped  of 
course  at  the  lodge  to  say  good-bye.  Mrs. 
Rymer  came  out  alone.     I  asked  for  Susan. 

'  My  daughter  is  not  very  w^ell  to-day.' 

'  Is  she  confined  to  her  room  ?' 

*  She  is  in  the  parlour.' 

I  might  have  been  mistaken,  but  I 
thought  Mrs.  Rymer  answered  me  in  no 
very  friendly  way.  Resolved  to  judge  for 
myself,  I  entered  the  lodge,  and  found  my 
poor  little  pupil  sitting  in  a  corner,  crying. 
When  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter, 
the  excuse  of  a  *  bad  headache  '  w\as  the 
only  reply  that  I  received.  The  natures 
of  young  girls  are  a  hopeless  puzzle  to  me. 
Susan  seemed,  for  some  reason  which  it  was 
impossible  to  understand,  to  be  afraid  to 
look  at  me. 
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'  Have  you  and  your  mother  been  quarrel- 
ling ?'  I  asked. 

'  Oh,  no  !' 

She  denied  it  with  such  evident  sincerity 
that  I  could  not  for  a  moment  suspect  her 
of  deceiving  me.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
her  distress  might  be,  it  was  plain  that 
she  had  her  own  reasons  for  keeping  it  a 
secret. 

Her  French  books  were  on  the  table.  I 
tried  a  little  allusion  to  her  lessons. 

'  I  hope  you  will  go  on  regularly  with 
your  studies,'  I  said. 

'  I  will  do  my  best,  sir — without  you  to 
help  me.' 

She  said  it  so  sadly  that  I  proposed — 
purely  from  the  wish  to  encourage  her — 
a  continuation  of  our  lessons  through  the 
post. 

'  Send  your  exercises  to  me  once  a  week,' 
I  suggested  ;  '  and  I  will  return  them  cor- 
rected.' 

She  thanked  me  in  low  tones,  with  a  shy- 
ness of  manner  which  I  had  never  noticed 
in  her  before.     I  had  done  my  best  to  cheer 
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her — and  I  was  conscious,  as  we  shook 
hands  at  parting,  that  I  had  failed.  A  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  overcomes  me  when 
I  see  young  people  out  of  spirits.  I  was 
sorry  for  Susan. 


THIKD  EPOCH. 

One  of  my  faults  (whicli  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  list  set  forth  by  my  valet)  is 
a  disinclination  to  occupy  myself  with  my 
own  domestic  affairs.  The  proceedings  of 
my  footman,  while  I  had  been  away  from 
heme,  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  dismiss 
him  on  my  return.  With  this  exertion  of 
authority  my  interference  as  chief  of  the 
household  came  to  an  end.  I  left  it  to  my 
excellent  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mozeen,  to  find 
a  sober  successor  to  the  drunken  vagabond 
who  had  been  sent  away.  She  discovered  a 
respectable  young  man — tall,  plump,  and 
rosy — whose  name  was  Joseph,  and  whose 
character  was  beyond  reproach.  I  have  but 
one  excuse  for  noticing  such  a  trifling  event 
as  this.     It  took  its  place,  at  a  later  period, 
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in  the  chain  which  was  slowly  winding 
itself  round  me. 

My  uncle  had  asked  me  to  prolong  my 
visit  ;  and  I  should  probably  have  con- 
sented, but  for  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  a 
near  and  dear  relative — my  sister.  Her 
health  had  been  failing  since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly 
attached.  I  heard  news  of  her  while  I  was 
in  Sussex,  which  hurried  me  back  to  town. 
In  a  month  more,  her  death  deprived  me 
of  my  last  living  relation.  She  left  no 
children  ;  and  my  two  brothers  had  both 
died  unmarried  while  they  were  still  young 
men. 

This  affliction  placed  me  in  a  position 
of  serious  embarrassment,  in  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  my  property  after  my 
death. 

I  had  hitherto  made  no  will  ;  being  well 
aware. that  my  fortune  (which  was  entirely 
in  money)  would  go  in  due  course  of  law  to 
the  person  of  all  others  who  would  emplo}' 
it  to  the  best  purpose — that  is  to  say,  to  my 
sister  as  my  nearest  of  kin.     As  I  was  now 
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situated,  my  property  would  revert  to  my 
uncle  if  I  died  intestate.     He  was  a  richer 
man  than  I  was.     Of  his  two  children,  both 
sons,  the  eldest  would  inherit  his  estates  : 
the  youngest  had  already  succeeded  to  his 
mother's  ample  fortune.     Having   literally 
no  family  claims  on   me,   I   felt  bound  to 
recognise  the  wider  demands  of  poverty  and 
misfortune,  and  to  devote  my  superfluous 
wealth  to  increasing  the  revenues  of  charit- 
able institutions.     As  to  minor  legacies,  I 
owed    it    to   my   good    housekeeper,    Mrs. 
Mozeen,  not  to  forget  the  faithful  services 
of  past  years.     isTeed  I  add — if  I  had  been 
free  to  act  as  I  pleased — that  I  should  have 
gladly  made  Rothsay  the  object  of  a  hand- 
some bequest  ?     But  this  was   not    to   be. 
My  friend  was  a  man  morbidly  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  money.     In  the  early  days  of 
our  intercourse,  we  had  been  for  the  first 
and   only  time  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel, 
when    I    had    asked    (as    a  favour  to  my- 
self)  to  be  allowed  to  provide  for  him  in 
my  will. 

'  It  is  because  I  am  poor,'  he  explained, 
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'that  T  refuse  to  profit  by  your  kindness — 
though  I  feel  it  gratefully.' 

I  failed  to  understand  him — and  said  so 
plainly. 

*  You  will  understand  this,'  he  resumed ; 
'  I  should  never  recover  my  sense  of  degra- 
dation, if  a  mercenary  motive  on  my  side 
was  associated  with  our  friendship.  Don't 
say  it's  impossible !  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  appearances  would  be  against  me,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Besides,  I  don't  want 
money ;  my  own  small  income  is  enough  for 
me.  Make  me  your  executor  if  you  like, 
and  leave  me  the  customary  present  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  If  you  exceed  that  sum 
I  declare  on  my  word  of  honour  that  I  will 
not  touch  one  farthing  of  it'  He  took  my 
hand,  and  pressed  it  fervently.  '  Do  me  a 
favour,'  he  said.  '  Never  let  us  speak  of  this 
ao;ain  !' 

I  understood  that  I  must  yield — or  lose 
my  friend. 

In  now  making  my  will,  I  accordingly 
appointed  Eothsay  one  of  my  executors, 
on  the  terms  that  he  had  prescribed.     The 
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minor  legacies  having  been  next  duly  re- 
duced to  writing,  I  left  the  bulk  of  my  for- 
tune to  public  charities. 

My  lawyer  laid  the  fair  copy  of  the  will 
on  my  table. 

'  A  dreary  disposition  of  property  for  a 
man  of  your  age/  he  said.  '  I  hope  to 
receive  a  new  set  of  instructions  before  you 
are  a  year  older.' 

'  What  instructions  ?'  I  asked. 

'  To  provide  for  your  wife  and  children/ 
he  answered. 

My  wife  and  children  !  The  idea  seemed 
to  be  so  absurd  that  I  burst  out  laughing. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  could 
be  any  absurdity  in  my  own  point  of 
view. 

I  was  sitting  alone,  after  my  legal  adviser 
had  taken  his  leave,  looking  absently  at  the 
newly-engrossed  will,  when  I  heard  a  sharp 
knock  at  the  house-door  which  I  thought  1 
recognised.  In  another  minute  Rothsay's 
bright  face  enlivened  my  dull  room.  He 
had  returned  from  the  Mediterranean  that 
morninof. 

VOL.  II.  31 
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'  Am  I  interrupting  you  ?'  lie  asked,  point- 
ing to  the  leaves  of  manuscript  before  me. 
'  Are  you  writing  a  book  ?' 
'  I  am  making  my  will.' 
His  manner  changed  ;  he  looked   at  me 
seriously. 

'  Do  you  remember  what  I  said,  when  we 
once  talked  of  your  will?'  he  asked.  I  set 
his  doubts  at  rest  immediately — but  he  was 
not  quite  satisfied  yet.  '  Can't  you  put 
your  will  away  ?'  he  suggested.  '  I  hate 
the  sight  of  anything  that  reminds  me  of 
death.' 

'  Give  me  a  minute  to  sign  it/  I  said — 
and  rang  to  summon  the  witnesses. 

Mrs.  Mozeen  answered  the  bell.  Eothsav 
looked  at  her,  as  if  he  wished  to  have  my 
housekeeper  put  away  as  well  as  my  will. 
From  the  first  moment  when  he  had  seen 
her,  he  conceived  a  great  dislike  to  that 
good  creature.  There  was  nothing,  I  am 
sure,  personally  repellent  about  her.  She 
was  a  little  slim  quiet  woman,  with  a  pale 
complexion  and  bright  brown  eyes.  Her 
movements  were  gentle;  her  voice  was  low; 
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her  decent  gray  dress  was  adapted  to  her 
age.  Why  Eothsay  should  dislike  her  was 
more  than  he  could  explain  himself.  He 
turned  his  unreasonable  prejudice  into  a 
joke — and  said  he  hated  a  woman  who  wore 
slate- coloured  cap-ribbons ! 

I  explained  to  Mrs.  Mozeen  that  I  wanted 
witnesses  to  the  signature  of  my  will. 
Naturally  enough— being  in  the  room  at  the 
time — she  asked  if  she  could  be  one  of 
them. 

I  was  obliged  to  say  N"o  ;  and  not  to 
mortify  her,  I  gave  the  reason. 

'  My  will  recognises  what  I  owe  to  your 
good  services,'  1  said.  '  If  you  are  one  of 
the  witnesses,  you  will  lose  your  legacy. 
Send  up  the  men-servants.' 

With  her  customary  tact,  Mrs.  Mozeen 
expressed  her  gratitude  silently,  by  a  look, 
— and  left  the  room. 

'  Why  couldn't  you  tell  that  Avoman  to 
send  the  servants,  without  mentioning  her 
legacy?'  Eothsay  asked.  'My  friend 
Lepel,  you  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing.' 

'  In  what  way  ?' 

31—2 
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'  You  li;iv('  i^ivcn  Mrs.  Mozccu  im  interest 
in  your  death.' 

It  was  impossible  to  inakc^  ji  serious  reply- 
to  this  iM(lienlons  exhibition  of  Hotlisay's 
prejudice  a^ij^ainst  [)oor  Mrs.  Mozeen. 

'  When  am  I  to  be  murdered?'  I  asked. 
'  And  how  is  it  to  b(^  (U)ne?      Poison?' 

'I'm  not  jokini;-,'  KoUisay  answcrecL 
'  ^'ou  arc^  inliituated  about  your  house- 
keeper. When  you  s])oke  of  iier  legacy,  did 
you  notice  her  eyes?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Did  nothinii^  strike  yon?' 

*  It  sti-u('k  me  tliat  Ihey  Avere  inuisually 
well  ])reserved  eyes  for  a  woman  of  her  a£2^e.' 

The  a})pearanee  of  the  valet  and  the  foot- 
man put  an  end  to  this  idle  talk.  The  will 
was  executed,  and  locked  up.  Our  conver- 
sation 1iu*ned  on  ivothsay's  travels  by  sea. 
Tlie  cruise  had  bc(vn  in  c^vcry  way  suceess- 
hd.  Tlie  matchless  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean defied  description;  the  sailin<^  of  the 
iamous  yacht  had  proved  to  be  Avorthy  of 
her  reputation ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Ivothsay 
had   come  back   to  En^^laiul,  in  a  fair  way, 
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for   the   first  time   is    his   life,  of  making 
money. 

'  I  have  discovered  a  treasure,'  he  an- 
nounced. 

'What  is  it?' 

'  It  was  a  dirty  little  modern  picture, 
picked  up  in  a  by-street  at  Palermo.  It  is 
a  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Guido.' 

On  further  explanation  it  appeared  that 
the  picture  exposed  for  sale  was  painted  on 
copper.  Noticing  the  contrast  between  the 
rare  material  and  the  wretchedly  bad  paint- 
ing that  covered  it,  Rothsay  had  called  to 
mind  some  of  the  well-known  stories  of 
valuable  works  of  art  that  had  been  painted 
over  for  purposes  of  disguise.  Tlie  price 
asked  for  the  picture  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  value  of  the  metal.  Rothsay 
bought  it.  His  knowledge  of  chemistry 
enabled  him  to  put  his  suspicion  successfully 
to  the  test;  and  one  of  the  guests  on  board 
the  yacht — a  famous  French  artist — had 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  picture  now 
revealed  to  view  was  a  genuine  work  by 
Guido.     Such  an  opinion  as  this  convinced 
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me  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  submit 
my  friend's  discovery  to  the  judgment  of 
other  experts.  Consulted  independently, 
these  critics  confirmed  the  view  taken  by 
the  celebrated  personage  who  had  first  seen 
the  work.  This  result  having  been  obtained, 
Rothsay  asked  my  advice  next  on  the  ques- 
tion of  selling  his  picture.  I  at  once  thought 
of  my  uncle.  An  undoubted  work  by 
Guido  would  surely  be  an  acquisition  to  his 
gallery.  I  had  only  (in  accordance  with  his 
own  request)  to  let  him  know  that  my 
friend  had  returned  to  England.  We  might 
take  the  picture  with  us,  when  w^e  received 
our  invitation  to  Lord  Lepel's  house. 


FOUKTH  EPOCH. 

My  uncle's  answer  arrived  by  return  of  post. 
Other  engagements  obliged  him  to  defer 
receiving  us  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  we  were  cordially  invited  to  visit 
him,  and  to  stay  as  long  as  we  liked. 

In  the  interval  that  now  passed,  other 
events  occurred — still  of  the  trifling  kind. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  I  was  thinking  of 
taking  my  customary  ride  in  the  Park,  the 
servant  appeared  charged  with  a  basket  of 
flowers,  and  with  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Rymer,  requesting  me  to  honour  her  by 
accepting  a  little  ofi'ering  from  her  daughter. 
Hearing  that  she  was  then  waiting  in  the 
hall,  I  told  the  man  to  show  her  in.  Susan 
(as  I  ought  to  have  already  mentioned)  had 
sent  her  exercises   to  me  regularly  every 
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week.  In  returning  them  corrected,  I  had 
once  or  twice  added  a  word  of  well-deserved 
approval.  The  offering  of  flowers  was 
evidently  intended  to  express  my  pupil's 
grateful  sense  of  the  interest  taken  in  her  by 
her  teacher. 

1  had  no  reason,  this  time,  to  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Rymer  entertained  an  unfriendly 
feeling  towards  me.  At  the  first  words  of 
greeting  that  passed  between  us  I  perceived 
a  change  in  her  manner,  which  ran  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  She  overwhelmed  me 
with  the  most  elaborate  demonstrations  of 
politeness  and  respect;  dwelling  on  her 
gratitude  for  my  kindness  in  receiving  her, 
and  on  her  pride  at  seeing  her  daughter's 
flowers  on  my  table,  until  I  made  a  resolute 
effort  to  stop  her  by  asking  (as  if  it  was 
actually  a  matter  of  importance  to  me!) 
Avhether  she  was  in  London  on  business  or 
on  pleasure. 

'  Oh,  on  business,  sir !  My  poor  husband 
invested  his  little  savings  in  bank  stock, 
and  I  have  just  been  drawing  my  dividend. 
I  do  hope  you  don't  think  my  girl  over- bold 
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in  venturing  to  send  you  a  few  flowers. 
She  wouldn't  allow  me  to  interfere.  I  do 
assure  you  she  would  gather  and  arrange 
them  with  her  own  hands.  In  themselves 
I  know  they  are  hardly  worth  accepting;  but 
if  you  will  allow  the  motive  to  plead ' 

I  made  another  effort  to  stop  Mrs.  Rymer ; 
I  said  her  dausfhter  could  not  have  sent  me 
a  prettier  present. 

The  inexhaustible  woman  only  went  on 
more  fluently  than  ever. 

'  She  is  so  grateful,  sir,  and  so  proud  of 
your  goodness  in  looking  at  her  exercises. 
The  difliculties  of  the  French  language  seem 
as  nothing  to  her,  now  her  motive  is  to 
please  you.  She  is  so  devoted  to  her  studies 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  induce  her  to  take 
the  exercise  necessary  to  her  health;  and,  as 
you  may  perhaps  remember,  Susan  was 
always  rather  weakly  as  a  child.  She 
inherits  her  father's  constitution,  Mr.  Lepel 
— not  mine.' 

Here,  to  my  infinite  relief,  the  servant 
appeared,  announcing  that  my  horse  was  at 
the  door. 
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Mrs.  Rymer  opened  her  mouth.  I  saw  a 
coming  flood  of  apologies  on  the  point  of 
pouring  out — and  seized  my  hat  on  the 
spot.  I  declared  I  had  an  appointment;  I 
sent  kind  remembrances  to  Susan  (pitying 
her  for  having  such  a  mother  with  my  whole 
heart);  I  said  I  hoped  to  return  to  my 
uncle's  house  soon,  and  to  continue  the 
French  lessons.  The  one  thing  more  that 
I  remember  was  finding  myself  safe  in  the 
saddle,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  Mrs.  Rymer's 
tongue. 

Reflecting  on  what  had  passed,  it  was 
plain  to  me  that  this  woman  had  some 
private  end  in  view,  and  that  my  abrupt 
departure  had  prevented  her  from  finding 
the  way  to  it.  What  motive  could  she 
possibly  have  for  that  obstinate  persistence 
in  presenting  poor  Susan  under  a  favourable 
aspect,  to  a  man  who  had  already  shown 
that  he  was  honestly  interested  in  her  pretty 
modest  daughter  ?  I  tried  hard  to  penetrate 
the  mystery — and  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

Three  days  before  the  date  at  which 
Rothsay   and   I  were  to  pay  our  visit  to 
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Lord  Lepel,  I  found  myself  compelled  to 
under o'o  one  of  the  minor  miseries  of  human 
life.  In  other  words,  I  became  one  of  the 
guests  at  a  large  dinner-party.  It  was  a 
rainy  day  in  October.  My  position  at  the 
table  placed  me  between  a  window  that  was 
open,  and  a  door  that  was  hardly  ever  shut. 
I  went  to  bed  shivering;  and  woke  the  next 
morning  with  a  headache  and  a  difficulty  in 
breathing.  On  consulting  the  doctor,  I 
found  that  I  was  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  bronchitis.  There  was  no  reason  to  be 
alarmed.  If  I  remained  indoors,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  necessary  treatment,  I  might 
hope  to  keep  my  engagement  with  my  uncle 
in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  submit. 
I  accordingly  arranged  with  Eothsay  that 
he  should  present  himself  at  Lord  Lepel's 
house  (taking  the  picture  with  him),  on  the 
date  appointed  for  our  visit,  and  that  I 
should  follow  as  soon  as  I  was  well  enough 
to  travel. 

On  the  day  when  he  was  to  leave  London, 
my  friend  kindly  came  to  keep  me  company 
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for  awhile.  He  was  followed  into  my  room 
by  Mrs.  Mozeen,  wdth  a  bottle  of  medicine 
in  her  hand.  This  worthy  creature,  finding 
that  the  doctor's  directions  occasionally  es- 
caped my  memory,  devoted  herself  to  the 
duty  of  administering  the  remedies  at  the 
prescribed  intervals  of  time.  When  she  left 
the  room,  having  performed  her  duties  as 
usual,  I  saw  Rothsay's  eyes  follow^  her  to 
the  door  wdth  an  expression  of  sardonic 
curiosity.  He  put  a  strange  question  to  me 
as  soon  as  we  w^ere  alone. 

'  Who  engaged  that  new  servant  of 
yours  ?'  he  asked.  '  I  mean  the  fat  fellow, 
with  the  curly  flaxen  hair.' 

'  Hiring  servants,'  I  replied,  '  is  not  much 
in  my  w^ay.  I  left  the  engagement  of  the 
new  man  to  Mrs.  Mozeen.' 

Rothsay  walked  gravely  up  to  my  bed- 
side. 

*  Lepel/  he  said,  '  your  respectable  house- 
keeper is  in  love  w^ith  the  flit  young  foot- 
man.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  amuse  a^  man  suffering 
from  bronchitis.     But  this  new  outbreak  of 
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absurdity    was    more  than    I    could  resist, 
even  with  a  mustard -plaster  on  my  chest. 

'  I  thought  I  should  raise  your  spirits,' 
Rothsay  proceeded.  '  When  I  came  to  your 
house  this  morning,  the  valet  opened  the 
door  to  me.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  his 
condescending  to  take  that  trouble.  He 
informed  me  that  Joseph  was  otherwise 
engaged.  "  With  anybody  in  particular?" 
I  asked,  humouring  tlie  joke.  "  Yes,  sir, 
with  the  housekeeper.  She's  teaching  him 
how  to  brush  his  hair,  so  as  to  show  off  his 
good  looks  to  the  best  advantage."  Make 
up  your  mind,  my  friend,  to  lose  Mrs. 
Mozeen — especially  if  she  happens  to  have 
any  money.' 

'  Nonsense,  Rothsay !  The  poor  woman 
is  old  enough  to  be  Joseph's  mother.' 

'  My  good  fellow,  that  won't  make  any 
difference  to  Joseph.  In  the  days  when  we 
were  rich  enough  to  keep  a  manservant,  our 
footman — as  handsome  a  fellow  as  ever  you 
saw,  and  no  older  than  I  am — married  a 
witch  with  a  lame  leg.  When  I  asked  him 
whv  he  had  made  such  a  fool  of  himself  he 
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looked  quite  indignant,  and  said,  "  Sir!  she 
has  got  six  hundred  pounds."  He  and  the 
witch  keep  a  public-house.  What  will  you 
bet  me  that  we  don't  see  your  housekeeper 
drawing  beer  at  the  bar,  and  Joseph  getting 
drunk  in  the  parlour,  before  we  are  a  year 
older  ?' 

I  was  not  well  enough  to  prolong  my 
enjoyment  of  Rothsay's  boyish  humour. 
Besides,  exaggeration  to  be  really  amusing 
must  have  some  relation,  no  matter  how 
slender  it  may  be,  to  the  truth.  My  house- 
keeper belonged  to  a  respectable  family,  and 
was  essentially  a  person  accustomed  to  re- 
spect herself.  Her  brother  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  in  the  establishment 
of  a  firm  of  chemists  whom  I  had  employed 
for  years  past.  Her  late  husband  had 
farmed  his  own  land,  and  had  owed  his 
ruin  to  calamities  for  which  he  was  in 
no  way  responsible.  Kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Mozeen  was  just  the  woman  to  take  a 
motherly  interest  in  a  well-disposed  Lad  like 
Joseph ;  and  it  was  equally  characteristic 
of  my  valet — especially  when  Rotbsay  was 
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thoughtless  enough  to  encourage  him — to 
pervert  an  innocent  action  for  the  sake  of 
indulging  in  a  stupid  jest.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  my  privilege  as  an  invalid,  and 
changed  the  subject. 

A  week  passed.  I  had  expected  to  hear 
from  Kothsay.  To  my  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment no  letter  arrived. 

Susan  was  more  considerate.  She  wrote, 
very  modestly  and  prettily,  to  say  that  she 
and  her  mother  had  heard  of  my  illness 
from  Mr.  Rothsay,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  I  should  soon  be  restored  to  health.  A 
few  days  later,  Mrs.  Rymer's  politeness 
carried  her  to  the  leno^th  of  takin^-  the 
journey  to  London,  to  make  inquiries  at  my 
door.  I  did  not  see  her,  of  course.  She 
left  word  that  she  would  have  the  honour 
of  calling  again. 

The  second  week  followed.  I  had  by 
that  time  perfectly  recovered  from  my 
attack  of  bronchitis — and  yet  I  was  too  ill 
to  leave  the  house. 

The  doctor  himself  seemed  to  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  symptoms  that  now 
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presented  themselves.  A  vile  sensation  of 
nausea  tried  my  endurance,  and  an  incom- 
prehensible prostration  of  strength  depressed 
my  spirits.  I  felt  such  a  strange  reluctance 
to  exert  myself,  that  I  actually  left  it  to 
Mrs.  Mozeen  to  write  to  my  uncle  in  my 
name,  and  say  that  I  was  not  yet  well 
enough  to  visit  him.  My  medical  adviser 
tried  various  methods  of  treatment ;  my 
housekeeper  administered  the  prescribed 
medicines  with  unremitting  care  ;  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  A  physician  of  great 
authority  was  called  into  consultation. 
Being  completely  puzzled,  he  retreated  to 
the  last  refuge  of  bewildered  doctors.  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  me. 
And  he  answered: 
'  Suppressed  gout.' 


FIFTH  EPOCH. 

Midway  in  the  third  week,  my  uncle  wrote 
to  me  as  follows: 

'  I  have  been  obliged  to  request  your 
friend  Rothsay  to  bring  his  visit  to  a  con- 
clusion. Although  he  refuses  to  confess  it, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  com- 
mitted the  folly  of  falling  seriously  in  love 
with  the  young  girl  at  my  lodge  gate.  I 
have  tried  remonstrance  in  vain;  and  I  write 
to  his  father  at  the  same  time  that  I  write 
to  you.  There  is  much  more  that  I  might 
say.  I  reserve  it  for  the  time  when  I  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  restored 
to  health.' 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  alarm- 
ing letter,  Rothsay  returned  to  me. 
VOL.  II.  32 
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111  as  I  was,  I  forgot  my  sufferings  the 
moment  I  looked  at  him.  Wild  and 
haggard,  he  stared  at  me  with  bloodshot 
eyes  like  a  man  demented. 

'  Do  you  think  I  am  mad?  I  dare  say  I 
am.  I  can't  live  without  her.'  Those  were 
the  first  words  he  said  when  we  shook 
hands. 

But  I  had  more  influence  over  him  than 
any  other  person ;  and,  w^eak  as  I  was,  I 
exerted  it.  Little  by  little,  he  became 
more  reasonable;  he  began  to  speak  like  his 
old  self  again. 

To  have  expressed  any  surprise,  on  my 
part,  at  w^hat  had  happened,  would  have 
been  not  only  imprudent,  but  unworthy  of 
him  and  of  me.  My  first  inquiry  was 
suggested  by  the  fear  that  he  might  have 
been  hurried  into  openly  confessing  his 
passion  to  Susan — although  his  position 
forbade  him  to  ofl*er  marriage.  I  had  done 
him  an  injustice.  His  honourable  nature 
had  shrunk  from  the  cruelty  of  raising- 
hopes,  which,  for  all  he  knew  to  the  contrary, 
might  never  be  realized.     At  the  same  time, 
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he  had  his  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was 
at  least  personally  acceptable  to  her. 

'  She  was  always  glad  to  see  me,'  said 
poor  Rothsay.  '  We  constantly  talked  of 
you.  She  spoke  of  your  kindness  so 
prettily  and  so  gratefully.  Oh,  Lepel,  it  is 
not  her  beauty  only  that  has  won  my 
heart !  Her  nature  is  the  nature  of  an 
angel.* 

His  voice  failed  him.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  remembrance  of  our  long  companion- 
ship, he  burst  into  tears. 

I  was  so  shocked  and  distressed  that  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preserving  my 
own  self-control.  In  the  effort  to  comfort 
him,  I  asked  if  he  had  ventured  to  confide 
in  his  father. 

'  You  are  the  favourite  son,'  I  reminded 
him.  '  Is  there  no  gleam  of  hope  in  the 
future?' 

He  had  written  to  his  father.  In  silence 
he  gave  me  the  letter  in  reply. 

It  was  expressed  with  a  moderation  which 
I  had  hardly  dared  to  expect.  Mr.  Rothsay 
the   elder    admitted    that    he   had    himself 

32—2 
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married  for  love,  and  that  his  wife's  rank 
in  the  social  scale  (although  higher  than 
Susan's)  had  not  been  equal  to  his  own. 

'  In  such  a  family  as  ours/  he  wrote — 
perhaps  with  pardonable  pride — '  we  raise 
our  wives  to  our  own  degree.  But  this 
young  person  labours  under  a  double  dis- 
advantage. She  is  obscure,  and  she  is 
poor.  AYhat  have  you  to  offer  her? 
Nothing.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you? 
JsTothing' 

This  meant,  as  I  interpreted  it,  that  the 
main  obstacle  in  the  way  was  Susan's 
poverty.  And  I  was  rich !  In  the  excite- 
ment that  possessed  me,  I  followed  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  headlong,  like  a 
child. 

'  Whileyou  were  away  from  me,'  I  said 
to  Rothsay,  '  did  you  never  once  think  of 
your  old  friend  %  Must  I  remind  you  that 
I  can  make  Susan  your  wife  with  one  stroke 
of  my  pen  ?'  He  looked  at  me  in  silent 
surprise.  I  took  my  cheque-book  from  the 
drawer  of  the  table,  and  placed  the  inkstand 
within  reach.     '  ^Susan's  marriage  portion,' 
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I  said,  '  is  a  matter    of  a  line   of  writing, 
with  my  name  at  the  end  of  it/ 

He  burst  out  with  an  exclamation  that 
stopped  me,  just  as  my  pen  touched  the 
paper. 

"  Good  heavens !'  he  cried,  '  you  are  think- 
ing of  that  play  we  saw  at  Rome !  Are  we 
on  the  stage  ?  Are  you  performing  the 
part  of  the  Marquis — and  am  I  the  Count  ?' 
I  was  so  startled  by  this  wild  allusion  to 
the  past — I  recognised  with  such  astonish- 
ment the  reproduction  of  one  of  the  dramatic 
situations  in  the  play,  at  a  crisis  in  his  life 
and  mine — that  the  use  of  the  pen  remained 
suspended  in  my  hand.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  was  conscious  of  a  sensation 
which  resembled  superstitious  dread. 

Rothsay  recovered  himself  first.  He 
misinterpreted  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind. 

^  Don't  think  me  ungrateful/  he  said. 
'  You  dear,  kind,  good  fellow,  consider 
for  a  moment,  and  you  will  see  that  it  can't 
be.  What  would  be  said  of  her  and  of  me, 
if  you  made  Susan  rich  with  your  money, 
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and  if  I  married  her  ?  The  poor  innocent 
would  be  called  your  cast- off  mistress. 
People  would  say,  "  He  has  behaved 
liberally  to  her,  and  his  needy  friend  has 
taken  advantage  of  it."  ' 

The  point  of  view  which  I  had  failed  to 
see  was  put  with  terrible  directness  of 
expression  :  the  conviction  that  I  was 
wrong  was  literally  forced  on  me.  What 
reply  could  I  make?  Eothsay  evidently 
felt  for  me. 

'You  are  ill,'  he  said  gently;  'let  me 
leave  you  to  rest.' 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  say  good-bye. 
I  insisted  on  his  taking  up  his  abode  with 
me,  for  the  present  at  least.  Ordinary 
persuasion  failed  to  induce  him  to  jdeld. 
I  put  it  on  selhsh  grounds  next. 

'  You  have  noticed  that  I  am  ill,'  I  said  ; 
'  I  want  you  to  keep  me  company.' 

He  gave  way  directly. 

Through  the  wakeful  night,  I  tried  to 
consider  what  moral  remedies  miirht  be 
within  our  reach.  The  one  useful  conclusion 
at    which   I    could   arrive   was   to   induce 
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Eothsay  to  try  what  absence  and  change 
might  do  to  compose  his  mind.  To  advise 
him  to  travel  alone  was  out  of  the  question. 
I  Avrote  to  his  one  other  old  friend  besides 
myself — the  friend  who  had  taken  him  on  a 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  owner  of  the  yacht  had  that  very 
day  given  directions  to  have  his  vessel  laid 
up  for  the  winter  season.  He  at  once  coun- 
termanded the  order  by  telegraph.  ''  I  am 
an  idle  man, "Jie  said,  "and  I  am  as  fond 
of  Rothsay  as  you  are.  I  will  take  him 
wherever  he  likes  to  go."  It  was  not  easy 
to  persuade  the  object  of  these  kind  inten- 
tions to  profit  by  them.  Nothing  that  I 
could  say  roused  him.  I  spoke  to  him  of 
his  picture.  He  had  left  it  at  my  uncle's 
house,  and  neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know 
whether  it  had  been  sold  or  not.  The  one 
consideration  which  ultimately  influenced 
Rothsay  was  presented  by  the  doctor  ; 
speaking  as  follows  (to  quote  his  own 
explanation)  in  the  interests  of  my 
health  : — 

*  I  warned  your   friend,'    he    said,  '  that 
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his  conduct  was  causing  anxiety  which  you 
were  not  strong  enough  to  bear.  On  hear- 
ing this  he  at  once  promised  to  follow  the 
advice  which  you  had  given  to  him,  and  to 
join  the  yacht.  As  you  know,  he  has  kept 
his  word.  May  I  ask  if  he  has  ever  followed 
the  medical  profession?' 

Replying  in  the  negative,  I  begged  the 
doctor  to  tell  me  why  he  had  put  his 
question. 

He  answered,  '  Mr.  Rothsay  requested 
me  to  tell  him  all  that  I  knew  about  your 
illness.  I  complied,  of  course  ;  mentioning 
that  I  had  lately  adopted  a  new  method  of 
treatment,  and  that  I  had  every  reason  to 
feel  confident  of  the  results.  He  was  so 
interested  in  the  symptoms  of  your  illness, 
and  in  the  remedies  being  tried,  that  he 
took  notes  in  his  pocket-book  of  Avhat  I  had 
said.  When  he  paid  me  that  com23liment,  I 
thought  it  possible  that  I  might  be  speaking 
to  a  colleaofue.' 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  my  friend's  anxiety 
for  my  recovery.  If  I  had  been  in  better 
health,    I   might   have   asked  myself  what 
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reason  lie  could  have  had  for  making  those 
entries  in  his  pocket-book. 

Three  days  later,  another  proof  reached 
me  of  Rothsay's  anxiety  for  my  welfare. 

The  owner  of  the  yacht  wrote  to  beg  that 
I  would  send  him  a  report  of  my  health, 
addressed  to  a  port  on  the  south  coast  of 
England,  to  which  they  were  then  bound. 
^  If  we  don't  hear  good  news,'  he  added,  '  I 
have  reason  to  fear  that  Rothsay  will  over- 
throw our  plans  for  the  recovery  of  his  peace 
of  mind  by  leaving  the  vessel,  and  making 
his  own  inquiries  at  your  bedside.' 

With  no  small  difficult}^  I  roused  myself 
sufficiently  to  write  a  few  words  with  my 
own  hand.  They  were  words  that  lied — for 
my  poor  friend's  sake.  In  a  postscript,  I 
begged  my  correspondent  to  let  me  hear  if 
the  effect  produced  on  Rothsay  had  answered 
to  our  hopes  and  expectations. 


SIXTH  EPOCH. 

The  weary  days  followed  each  other — and 
time  failed  to  justify  the  doctor's  confidence 
in  his  new  remedies.  I  grew  weaker  and 
weaker. 

My  uncle  came  to  see  me.  He  Avas  so 
alarmed  that  he  insisted  on  a  consultation 
being  held  with  his  own  physician.  Another 
great  authority  was  called  in,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  urgent  request  of  my  own 
medical  man.  These  distinguished  persons 
held  more  than  one  privy  council,  before 
they  would  consent  to  give  a  positive 
opinion.  It  was  an  evasive  023inion  (en- 
cumbered with  hard  words  of  Greek  and 
Roman  origin)  when  it  was  at  last  pro- 
nounced. I  waited  until  they  had  taken 
their  leave,  and  then  appealed  to  my  own 
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doctor.      '  What  do  those  men  really  think  T 
I  asked.     '  Shall  I  live,  or  die  '?' 

The  doctor  answered  for  himself  as  well 
as  for  his  illustrious  colleagues.  '  We  have 
great  faith  in  the  new  prescriptions/  he 
said. 

I  understood  what  that  meant.  They 
Avere  afraid  to  tell  me  the  truth.  I  insisted 
on  the  truth. 

'  How  long  shall  I  live  ?'  I  said.  '  Till 
the  end  of  the  year  ?' 

The  reply  followed  in  one  terrible  word  : 

'  Perhaps.' 

It  was  then  the  first  week  in  December. 
1  understood  that  I  might  reckon — at  the 
utmost — on  three  weeks  of  life.  What  1 
felt,  on  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  I  shall 
not  say.  It  is  the  one  secret  I  keep  from 
the  readers  of  these  lines. 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Eymer  called  once 
more  to  make  inquiries.  Xot  satisfied  with 
the  servant's  report,  she  entreated  that  I 
would  consent  to  see  her.  My  housekeeper, 
wdth  her  customary  kindness,  undertook  to 
convey  the  message.     If  she   had   been   a 
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wicked  woman,  would  she  have  acted  in 
this  way  ?  ^  Mrs.  Rjaner  seems  to  be  sadly 
distressed,'  she  pleaded.  '  As  I  understand, 
sir,  she  is  suffering  under  some  domestic 
anxiety  which  can  only  be  mentioned  to 
yourself.' 

Did  this  anxiet}^  relate  to  Susan  ?  The 
bare  doubt  of  it  decided  me.  I  consented 
to  see  Mrs.  Rymer.  Feeling  it  necessary  to 
control  her  in  the  use  of  her  tongue,  I  spoke 
the  moment  the  door  was  opened. 

'  I  am  suffering  from  illness  ;  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  spare  me  as  much  as 
possible.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  to 
me  r 

The  tone  in  which  I  addressed  Mrs. 
Rymer  would  have  offended  a  more  sensitive 
woman.  The  truth  is,  she  had  chosen  an 
unfortunate  time  for  her  visit.  There  were 
fluctuations  in  the  progress  of  my  malady  : 
there  Avere  days  when  I  felt  better,  and  days 
when  I  felt  worse — and  this  was  a  bad  day. 
Moreover,  my  uncle  had  tried  my  temper 
that  morning.  He  had  called  to  see  me,  on 
his  way  to  winter  in  the  south  of  France 
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by  his  physician's  advice  ;  and  he  re- 
commended a  trial  of  change  of  air  in  my 
case  also.  His  country  house  (only  thirty 
miles  from  London)  was  entirely  at  my 
disposal  ;  and  the  railway  supplied  beds  for 
invalids.  It  was  useless  to  answer  that  I 
was  not  equal  to  the  effort.  He  reminded 
me  that  I  had  exerted  myself  to  leave  my 
bedchamber  for  my  arm-chair  in  the  next 
room,  and  that  a  little  additional  resolution 
would  enable  me  to  follow  his  advice.  We 
parted  in  a  state  of  irritation  on  either  side 
which,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  had  not 
subsided  yet. 

'  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  sir,  about  my 
daughter,'  Mrs.  Rymer  answered. 

The  mere  allusion  to  Susan  had  its  com- 
posing effect  on  me.  I  said  kindly  that  I 
hoped  she  was  well. 

'  Well  in  body,'  Mrs.  Kymer  announced. 
'  Far  from  it,  sir,  in  mind.' 

Before  I  could  ask  what  this  meant,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
servant,  bringing  the  letters  which  had 
arrived   for   me   by  the  afternoon  post.     I 
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told  the  man,  impatiently,  to  put  them  on 
the  table  at  my  side. 

'  What  is  distressing  Susan  ?'  I  inquired, 
without  stopping  to  look  at  the  letters. 

'  She  is  fretting,  sir,  about  your  illness. 
Oh,  Mr.  Lepel,  if  you  would  only  try  the 
sweet  country  air  !  If  you  only  had  my 
good  little  Susan  to  nurse  you  !' 

She  too  taking  my  uncle's  view  !  And 
talking  of  Susan  as  my  nurse  ! 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?'  I  asked  her. 
*  A  young  girl  like  your  daughter  nursing 
Me  !  You  ouofht  to  have  more  reo^ard  for 
Susan's  good  name  !' 

'  I  know  Avhat  you  ought  to  do  !'     She 
made  that  strange  reply  with  a  furtive  look 
at  me  ;  half  in  anger,  half  in  alarm. 
'  Go  on,'  I  said. 

'  Will  you  turn  me  out  of  your  house  for 
my  impudence  ?'  she  asked. 

'  I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  me. 
What  ought  I  to  do  ?' 
'  Marry  Susan.' 

I  heard  the  woman  plainly — and  yet,  I 
declare  I  doubted  the  evidence  of  mv  senses. 
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'  She's  breaking  lier  heart  for  you,'  Mrs. 
Rymer  burst  out.  '  She's  been  in  love  with 
you,  since  you  first  darkened  our  doors — 
and  it  will  end  in  the  neighbours  finding  it 
out.  I  did  my  duty  to  her  ;  I  tried  to  stop 
it  ;  I  tried  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  her, 
when  you  went  away.  Too  late  ;  the 
mischief  was  done.  When  I  see  my  girl 
fading  day  by  day — crying  about  you  in 
secret,  talking  about  you  in  her  dreams — I 
can't  stand  it  ;  I  must  speak  out.  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  how  far  beneath  you  she  is — the 
daughter  of  your  uncle's  servant.  But  she's 
your  equal,  sir,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
My  lord's  priest  converted  her  only  last  year 
— and  my  Susan  is  as  good  a  Papist  as 
yourself.' 

How  could  I  let  this  go  on  ?  I  felt  that 
I  ought  to  have  stopped  it  before. 

'  It's  possible,'  I  said,  '  that  you  may  not 
be  deliberately  deceiving  me.  If  you  are 
yourself  deceived,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  Mr.  Rothsay  loves  your  daughter, 
and,  what,  is  more,  Mr.  Rothsay  has  reason 
to  know  that  Susan ' 
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'  That  Susan  loves  him  ?'  she  interposed, 
with  a  mocking  laugh.  '  Oh,  Mr.  Lepel,  is 
it  possible  that  a  clever  man  like  you  can't 
see  clearer  than  that  ?  My  girl  in  love  with 
Mr.  Rothsay  !  She  wouldn't  have  looked  at 
him  a  second  time  if  he  hadn't  talked  to  her 
about  you.  When  I  complained  privately 
to  my  lord  of  Mr.  Eothsay  hanging  about 
the  lodge,  do  you  think  she  turned  as  pale 
as  ashes,  and  cried  when  lie  passed  through 
the  gate,  and  said  good-bye  ?' 

She  had  complained  of  Rothsay  to  Lord 
Lepel — I  understood  her  at  last  !  She  knew 
that  my  friend  and  all  his  family  were  poor. 
She  had  put  her  own  construction  on  the 
innocent  interest  that  I  had  taken  in  her 
dauo'hter.  Careless  of  the  difference  in  rank, 
blind  to  the  malady  that  was  killing  me, 
she  was  now  bent  on  separating  Rothsay 
and  Susan,  by  throwing  the  girl  into  the 
arms  of  a  rich  husband  like  myself! 

'  You  are  wasting  your  breath,'  I  told 
her  ;  '  I  don't  believe  one  word  you  say  to 
me.' 

'  Believe  Susan,  then  !'  cried  the  reckless 
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woman.  '  Let  me  bring  her  here.  If  she's 
too  shamefaced  to  own  the  truth,  look  at 
her — that's  all  I  ask — look  at  her,  and  judge 
for  yourself  !' 

This  was  intolerable.  In  justice  to  Susan, 
in  justice  to  Rothsay,  I  insisted  on  silence. 
*  No  more  of  it  !'  I  said.  '  Take  care  how 
you  provoke  me.  Don't  you  see  that  I  am 
ill  ?  don't  you  see  that  you  are  irritating  me 
to  no  purpose  ?' 

She  altered  her  tone.  '  I'll  wait,'  she 
said  quietly,  *  while  you  compose  yourself 
With  those  words,  she  walked  to  the 
window,  and  stood  there  with  her  back 
towards  me.  Was  the  wretch  taking  advan- 
tage of  my  helpless  condition  ?  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  ring  the  bell,  and  have  her 
sent  away — and  hesitated  to  degrade  Susan's 
mother,  for  Susan's  sake.  In  my  state  of 
prostration,  how  could  I  arrive  at  a  decision  ? 
My  mind  was  dreadfully  disturbed  ;  I  felt 
the  imperative  necessity  of  turning  my 
thoughts  to  some  other  subject.  Looking 
about  me,  the  letters  on  the  table  attracted 
my  attention.  Mechanically,  I  took  them. 
VOL.  II.  00 
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up  ;  mechanically,  I  put  them  down  again. 
Two  of  them  slipped  from  my  trembling 
fingers  ;  my  eyes  fell  on  the  uppermost  of 
the  two.  The  address  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  good  friend  with  whom 
Rothsay  was  sailing. 

Just  as  I  had  been  speaking  of  Rothsay, 
here  was  the  news  of  him  for  which  I  had 
been  waiting. 

I  opened  the  letter  and  read  these  words: 

'  There  is,  I  fear,  but  little  hope  for  our 
friend — unless  this  girl  on  whom  he  has 
set  his  heart  can  (by  some  lucky  change 
of  circumstances)  become  his  wife.  •  He  has 
tried  to  master  his  weakness  ;  but  his  own 
infatuation  is  too  much  for  him.  He  is 
really  and  truly  in  a  state  of  despair.  Two 
evenings  since — to  give  you  a  melancholy 
example  of  what  I  mean — I  was  in  my 
cabin,  when  I  heard  the  alarm  of  a  man 
overboard.  The  man  was  Rothsay.  My 
sailing-master,  seeing  that  he  was  unable 
to  swim,  jumped  into  the  sea  and  rescued 
him,  as  I  got  on  deck.     Rothsay  declares 
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it  to  have  been  an  accident  ;  and  every- 
body believes  him  but  myself.  I  know 
the  state  of  his  mind.  Don't  be  alarmed  ; 
I  will  have  him  well  looked  after  ;  and  I 
won't  give  him  up  just  yet.  We  are  still 
bound  southward,  with  a  fair  wind.  If 
the  new  scenes  which  I  hope  to  show  him 
prove  to  be  of  no  avail,  I  must  reluctantly 
take  him  back  to  England.  In  that  case, 
which  I  don't  like  to  contemplate,  you 
may  see  him  again—perhaps  in  a  month's 
time.* 

He  might  return  in  a  month's  time — 
return  -to  hear  of  the  death  of  [the  one 
friend,  on  whose  power  and  will  to  help 
him  he  might  have  relied.  If  I  failed  to 
employ  in  his  interests  the  short  interval 
of  life  still  left  to  me,  could  I  doubt  (after 
what  I  had  just  read)  what  the  end  would 
be?  How  could  I  help  him?  Oh,  God! 
how  could  I  help  him? 

Mrs.  Rymer  left  the  window,  and  re- 
turned to  the  chair  which  she  had  occupied 
when  I  first  received  her. 

33—2 
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'  Are  you  quieter  in  your  mind  now  V 
she  asked. 

I  neither  answered  her  nor  looked  at 
her. 

Still  determined  to  reach  her  end,  she 
tried  again  to  force  her  unhappy  daughter 
on  me.  '  Will  you  consent,'  she  persisted, 
•  to  see  Susan?' 

If  she  had  been  a  little  nearer  to  me,  I 
am  afraid  I  should  have  struck  her.  '  You 
wretch !'  I  said,  '  do  you  know  that  I  am 
a  dying  man  ?' 

*  While  there's  life  there's  hope,'  Mrs. 
Rymer  remarked. 

I  ought  to  have  controlled  myself;  but 
it  was  not  to  be  done. 

'  Hope  of  your  daughter  being  my  rich 
widow?'  I  asked. 

Her  bitter  answer  followed  instantly. 

'  Even  then,'  she  said,  '  Susan  wouldn't 
marry  Rothsay.' 

A  lie  !  If  circumstances  favoured  her,  I 
knew,  on  Rothsay's  authority,  what  Susan 
would  do. 

The  thought  burst  on  my  mind,  like  light 
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bursting  on  the  eyes  of  a  man  restored  to 
sight.  If  Susan  agreed  to  go  through  the 
form  of  marriage  with  a  dying  bridegroom, 
my  rich  widow  could  (and  would)  become 
Rothsay's  wife.  Once  more,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  play  at  Rome  returned,  and 
set  the  last  embers  of  resolution  which  sick- 
ness and  suiFering  had  left  to  me,  in  a  flame. 
The  devoted  friend  of  that  imaginary  story 
had  counted  on  death  to  complete  his 
generous  purpose  in  vain :  lie  had  been 
condemned  by  the  tribunal  of  man,  and 
had  been  reprieved.  I — in  his  place,  and 
with  his  self-sacrifice  in  my  mind — might 
found  a  firmer  trust  in  the  future  ;  for  I 
had  been  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of 
God. 

Encouraged  by  my  silence,  the  obstinate 
woman  persisted.  '  Won't  you  even  send 
a  message  to  Susan?'  she  asked. 

Rashly,  madly,  without  an  instant's 
hesitation,  I  answered : 

'  Go  back  to  Susan,  and  say  I  leave  it  to 
her! 

Mrs.   Rymer  started  to  her  feet.     '  You 
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leave  it  to  Susan  to  be  your  wife,  if  she 
likes?' 

'  I  do.' 

'  And  if  she  consents  ?' 

*  /  consent.' 

In  two  weeks  and  a  day  from  that  time, 
the  deed  was  done.  When  Rothsay  returned 
to  England,  he  would  ask  for  Susan — and 
he  would  find  my  virgin- widow  rich  and 
free. 


SEVENTH  EPOCH. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  my  conduct, 
let  me  say  this  in  justice  to  myself— I  was 
resolved  that  Susan  should  not  be  deceived. 
Half  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Rymer  had  left 
my  house,  I  wrote  to  her  daughter,  plainly 
revealing  the  motive  which  led  me  to  offer 
marriage,   solely  in  the   future  interest  of 
Rothsay   and   herself.     'If  you   refuse,'  I 
said,   in  conclusion,   '  you   may  depend  on 
my  understanding  you  and  feeUng  for  you. 
But,  if  you  consent— then  I  have  a  favour 
to  ask.     Never  let  us  speak  to  one  another 
of  the  profanation  that  we  have  agreed  to 
commit,  for  your  faithful  lover's  sake.' 

I  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Susan— 
too  high  an  opinion  as  it  seemed.  Her  reply 
surprised  and  disappointed  me.  In  other 
words,  she  o'ave  her  consent. 
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I  stipulated  that  the  marriage  should  be 
kept  strictly  secret,  for  a  certain  period.  In 
my  own  mind  I  decided  that  the  interval 
should  be  held  to  expire,  either  on  the  day 
of  my  death,  or  on  the  day  when  Kothsay 
returned. 

My  next  proceeding  was  to  write  in  con- 
fidence to  the  priest  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  in  an  earlier  part  of  these  pages. 
He  has  reasons  of  his  own  for  not  permit- 
tins:  me  to  disclose  the  motive  which  in- 
duced  him  to  celebrate  my  marriage  privately 
in  the  chapel  at  Lord  Lepel's  house.  My 
uncle's  desire  that  I  should  try  change  of 
air,  as  offering  a  last  chance  of  recovery, 
was  known  to  my  medical  attendant,  and 
served  as  a  sufficient  reason  (although  he 
protested  against  the  risk)  for  my  removal 
to  the  country.  I  was  carried  to  the 
station,  and  placed  on  a  bed — slung  by 
ropes  to  the  ceiling  of  a  saloon  carriage, 
so  as  to  prevent  me  from  feeling  the  vibra- 
tion when  the  train  was  in  motion.  Faith- 
ful Mrs.  Mozeen  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany   me.     I    was   reluctantly    com- 
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pelled  to  refuse  compliance  with  this  re- 
quest, injustice  to  the  claims  of  my  lord's 
housekeeper  ;  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
exercise  undivided  authority  in  the  house- 
hold, and  who  had  made  every  preparation 
for  my  comfort.  With  her  own  hands, 
Mrs.  Mozeen  packed  everything  that  I 
required,  including  the  medicines  prescribed 
for  the  occasion.  She  was  deeply  affected, 
poor  soul,  when  we  parted. 

I  bore  the  journey — happily  for  me,  it 
was  a  short  one — better  than  had  been 
anticipated.  For  the  first  few  days  that 
followed,  the  purer  air  of  the  country 
seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  revive  me.  But 
the  deadly  sense  of  weakness,  the  slow  sink- 
ing of  the  vital  power  in  me,  returned  as 
the  time  drew  near  for  the  marriage.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  night.  Only 
Susan  and  her  mother  were  present.  No 
persons  in  the  house  but  ourselves  had  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  what  had  happened. 

I  signed  my  new  will  (the  priest  and 
Mrs.  Kymer  being  the  witnesses)  in  mv 
bed  that  night.     It  left  everything  that  I 
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possessed,     excepting     a    legacy    to    Mrs. 
Mozeen,  to  my  wife. 

Obliged,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to  preserve 
appearances,  Susan  remained  at  the  lodge 
as  usual.  But  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
her  entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  attend  on  me, 
for  a  few  hours  daily,  as  assistant  to  the 
regular  nurse.  When  she  w^as  alone  with 
me,  and  had  no  inquisitive  eyes  to  dread, 
the  poor  girl  showed  a  depth  of  feeling, 
which  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  with  the 
motives  that  could  alone  have  induced  her 
(as  I  then  supposed)  to  consent  to  the 
mockery  of  our  marriage.  On  occasions 
when  I  was  so  far  able  to  resist  the 
languor  that  oppressed  me  as  to  observe 
what  w^as  passing  at  my  bedside — I  saw 
Susan  look  at  me,  as  if  there  Avere  thoughts 
in  her  pressing  for  utterance  which  she 
hesitated  to  express.  Once,  she  herself 
acknowledged  this.  '  I  have  so  much  to 
say  to  you,'  she  owned,  '  when  you  are 
stronofer  and  fitter  to  hear  me.'  At  other 
times,  her  nerves  seemed  to  be  shaken  by 
the  spectacle  of  my  sufferings.     Her  kind 
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hands  trembled  and  made  mistakes,  when 
they  had  any  nursing  duties  to  perform 
near  me.  The  servants,  noticing  her,  used 
to  say,  '  That  pretty  girl  seems  to  be  the 
most  awkward  person  in  the  house.'  On 
the  day  that  followed  the  ceremony  in  the 
chapel,  this  Avant  of  self-control  brought 
about  an  accident  which  led  to  serious 
results. 

In  removing  the  small  chest  which  held 
mv  medicines  from  the  shelf  on  which  it 
was  placed,  Susan  let  it  drop  on  the  floor. 
The  two  full  bottles  still  left  were  so  com- 
pletely shattered  that  not  even  a  tea- spoon- 
ful of  the  contents  was  saved. 

Shocked  at  what  she  had  done,  the  poor 
girl  volunteered  to  go  herself  to  my  chemist 
in  London,  by  the  first  train.  I  refused  to 
allow  it.  What  did  it  matter  to  me  now, 
if  my  death  from  exhaustion  was  hastened 
by  a  day  or  two?  Why  need  my  life  be 
prolonged  artificially  by  drugs,  when  1  had 
nothing  left  to  live  for?  An  excuse  for  me 
which  would  satisfy  others  was  easily  found. 
I  said  that  I  had  been  long  weary  of  physic. 
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and  that  the  accident  had  decided  me  on 
refusing  to  take  more. 

That  night  I  did  not  wake  quite  so  often 
as  usual.  Wlien  she  came  to  me  the  next 
day,  Susan  noticed  that  I  looked  better. 
The  day  after,  the  other  nurse  made  the 
same  observation.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
I  was  able  to  leave  my  bed,  and  sit  by  the 
fireside,  while  Susan  read  to  me.  Some 
mysterious  change  in  my  health  had  com- 
pletely falsified  the  j)rediction  of  the  medical 
men.  I  sent  to  London  for  my  doctor — 
and  told  him  that  the  improvement  in  me 
had  begun  on  the  day  when  I  left  off  taking 
my  remedies.  '  Can  you  explain  it  X  I 
asked. 

He  answered  that  no  such  '  resurrection 
from  the  dead'  (as  he  called  it)  had  ever 
happened  in  his  long  experience.  On  leaving 
me,  he  asked  for  the  latest  prescriptions  that 
had  been  written.  I  inquired  what  he  w^as 
going  to  do  with  them.  '  I  mean  to  go  to 
the  chemist,'  he  replied,  '  and  to  satisfy 
myself  that  your  medicines  have  been 
properly  made  up.' 
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I  owed  it  to  Mrs.  Mozeen's  true  interest 
in  me,  to  tell  her  what  had  happened.  The 
same  day  I  wrote  to  her.  I  also  mentioned 
what  the  doctor  had  said,  and  asked  her  to 
call  on  him,  and  ascertain  if  the  prescrip- 
tions had  been  shown  to  the  chemist,  and  if 
any  mistake  had  been  made. 

A  more  innocently  intended  letter  than 
this  never  was  written.  And  yet,  there  are 
people  who  have  declared  that  it  was  in- 
spired by  suspicion  of  Mrs.  Mozeen  ! 


EIGHTH  EPOCH. 

Whether  I  was  so  weakened  by  illness  as 
to  be  incapable  of  giving  my  mind  to  more 
than  one  subject  for  reflection  at  a  time  (that 
subject  being  now  the  extraordinary  recovery 
of  my  health)  —  or  whether  I  was  pre- 
occupied by  the  effort,  which  I  was  in  honour 
bound  to  make,  to  resist  the  growing- 
attraction  to  me  of  Susan's  society — I  cannot 
presume  to  say.  This  only  I  know  :  when 
the  discovery  of  the  terrible  position  towards 
Rothsay  in  which  I  now  stood  suddenly 
overwhelmed  me,  an  interval  of  some  days 
had  passed.  I  cannot  account  for  it.  I  can 
only  say — so  it  was. 

Susan  was  in  the  room.  I  was  wholly 
unable  to  hide  from  her  the  sudden  change 
of  colour  which  betrayed  the  horror  that  had 
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overpowered  me.    She  said  anxiously :  '  What 
has  frightened  you  ?' 

I  don't  think  I  heard  her.  The  play  was 
in  my  memory  again — the  fatal  play,  wdiich 
had  wound  itself  into  the  texture  of  Roth- 
say's  life  and  mine.  In  vivid  remembrance, 
I  saw  once  more  the  dramatic  situation  of 
the  first  act,  and  shrank  from  the  reflection 
of  it  in  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  my 
friend  and  myself 

'  What  has  frightened  you  ?'  Susan  re- 
peated. 

I  answered  in  one  word — I  whispered  his 
name  :  ^  Rothsay  !' 

She  looked  at  me  in  innocent  suriDrise. 
'  Has  he  met  with  some  misfortune  ?'  she 
asked  quietly. 

'  Misfortune  ' — did  she  call  it  ?  Had  I 
not  said  enough  to  disturb  her  tranquillity 
in  mentioning  Rothsay's  name  %  '  I  am 
living !'  I  said.   '  Living — and  likely  to  live !' 

Her  answer  expressed  fervent  gratitude. 
'  Thank  God  for  it  !' 

I  looked  at  her,  astonished  as  she  had 
been  astonished  when  she  looked  at  me. 
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'Susan,  Susan/  I  cried — 'must  I  own 
it  ?     I  love  you  !' 

She  came  nearer  to  me  with  timid  pleasure 
in  her  eyes — with  the  first  faint  light  of  a 
smile  playing  round  her  lips. 

'  You  say  it  very  strangely/  she  mur- 
mured. '  Surely,  my  dear  one,  you  ought 
to  love  me  ?  Since  the  first  day  when  you 
gave  me  my  French  lesson — haven't  I  loved 
You  ?' 

'  You  love  me  f  I  repeated.     '  Have  you 

read ?'     My  voice  failed  me  ;  I  could 

say  no  more. 

She  turned  pale.  '  Read — what  ?'  she 
asked. 

'My  letter.' 

'  What  letter  T 

'  The  letter  I  wrote  to  you  before  we  were 
married.' 

Am  I  a  coward  ?  The  bare  recollection 
of  what  followed  that  reply  makes  me 
tremble.  Time  has  passed.  I  am  a  new 
man  now  ;  my  health  is  restored  ;  my 
happiness  is  nssured  :    I  ought  to  be  able 
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to  write  on.  l^o  :  it  is  not  to  be  clone.  How 
can  I  think  coolly  ?  how  force  myself  to 
record  the  suffering  that  I  innocently,  most 
innocently,  inflicted  on  the  sweetest  and 
truest  of  women  ?  ]^othing  saved  us  from 
a  parting  as  absolute  as  the  parting  that 
follows  death,  but  the  confession  that  had 
been  WTung  from  me  at  a  time  when  my 
motive  spoke  for  itself.  The  artless  avowal 
of  her  affection  had  been  justified,  had  been 
honoured,  by  the  w^ords  which  laid  my 
heart  at  her  feet  when  I  said  '  I  love  you.' 


She  had  risen  to  leave  me.  In  a  last 
look,  w^e  had  silently  resigned  ourselves  to 
w^ait,  apart  from  each  other,  for  the  day  of 
reckoning  that  must  follow  Rothsay's  return, 
when  w^e  heard  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels 
on  the  drive  that  led  to  the  house.  In 
a  minute  more,  the  man  himself  entered  the 
room. 

He  looked  first  at  Susan — then  at  me. 
In  both  of  us  he  saw  the  traces  that  told  of 
agitation   endured,  but  not  yet   composed. 

VOL.  II.  34 
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Worn  and  weary  he  waited,  hesitating,  near 
the  door. 

'  Am  I  intruding  ?'  he  asked. 

*  We  were  thinking  of  you,  and  speaking 
of  you,'  I  replied,  'just  before  you  came  in.' 

'  We  f  he  repeated,  turning  towards 
Susan  once  more.  After  a  pause,  he  offered 
me  his  hand — and  drew  it  back. 

'  You  don't  shake  hands  with  me,'  he 
said. 

'  I  am  waiting,  Roth  say,  until  I  know 
that  we  are  the  same  firm  friends  as  ever.' 

For  the  third  time  he  looked  at  Susan. 

'  Will  you  shake  hands  ?'   he  asked. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  cordially.  *  May 
I  stay  here  ?'  she  said,  addressing  herself 
to  me. 

In  my  situation  at  that  moment,  I  under- 
stood the  generous  purpose  that  animated 
her.  But  she  had  suffered  enough  already 
— I  led  her  gently  to  the  door.  ''  It  will  be 
better,'  I  whispered,  '  if  you  will  wait 
down  stairs  in  the  library.'  She  hesitated. 
'  What  will  they  say  in  the  house  ?'  she 
objected,  thinking  of  the   servants,  and  of 
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the  humble  position  whidi  she  was  still 
supposed  to  occupy.  '  It  matters  nothing 
what  they  say,  now,'  I  told  her.     She  left  us. 

'  There  seems  to  be  some  private  under- 
standing between  you,'  Roth  say  said,  Avhen 
we  were  alone. 

'  You  shall  hear  w^hat  it  is,'  I  answered. 
^  But  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  if  I 
speak  first  of  myself 

^  Are  you  alluding  to  your  health  V 

'Yes.' 

'  Quite  needless,  Lepel.  I  met  your 
doctor  this  morning.  I  know  that  a  council 
of  physicians  decided  you  would  die  before 
the  year  was  out.' 

He  paused  there. 

*  And  they  proved  to  be  wrong,'  I  added. 

'  They  might  have  proved  to  be  right/ 
Rothsay  rejoined,'  but  for  the  accident  which 
spilt  your  medicine,  and  the  despair  of  your- 
self which  decided  you  on  taking  no  more.' 

I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  understood 
him.  '  Do  you  assert,'  I  said,  '  that  my 
medicine  would  have  killed  me,  if  I  had 
taken  the  rest  of  it  ?' 

31—2 
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*  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would.' 

'  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  ?' 

'  Let  me  have  your  explanation  first.  I 
was  not  prepared  to  find  Susan  in  your 
room.  I  was  surprised  to  see  traces  of 
tears  in  her  face.  Something  has  happened 
in  my  absence.     Am  I  concerned  in  it  ?' 

^  You  are.' 

I  said  it  quietly — in  full  possession  of 
myself  The  trial  of  fortitude  through 
which  I  had  already  passed  seemed  to  have 
blunted  my  customary  sense  of  feeling.  I 
approached  the  disclosure  which  I  was  now 
bound  to  make  with  steady  resolution,  re- 
signed to  the  worst  that  could  happen  when 
the  truth  was  known. 

'  Do  you  remember  the  time,'  I  resumed ^ 
'  when  I  was  so  eager  to  serve  you  that  I 
proposed  to  make  Susan  your  wife  by  making 
her  rich  '^' 

'Yes.' 

'  Do  you  remember  asking  me  if  I  was 
thinking  of  the  pLay  we  saw  together  at 
Kome  ?  Is  the  story  as  present  to  your 
mind  now,  as  it  was  then  ?' 
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*  Quite  as  present/ 

'  You  asked  if  I  was  performing  tlie  part 
of  the  Marquis — and  if  you  were  the  Count. 
Rothsay  !  the  devotion  of  that  ideal  char- 
acter to  his  friend  has  been  my  devotion  ; 
his  conviction  that  his  death  would  justify 
what  he  had  done  for  his  friend's  sake,  has 
been  my  conviction  ;  and  as  it  ended  with 
him,  so  it  has  ended  with  me — his  terrible 
position  is  my  terrible  position  towards  you, 
at  this  moment.' 

'  Are  you  mad  ?'  Rothsay  asked  sternly. 

I  passed  over  that  first  outbreak  of  his 
anger  in  silence. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  married 
Susan  ?'  he  went  on. 

'  Bear  this  in  mind,'  I  said.  *  When  I 
married  her,  I  was  doomed  to  death.  N"ay 
more.  In  your  interests — as  God  is  my 
witness — I  welcomed  death.' 

He  stepped  up  to  me,  in  silence,  and  raised 
his  hand  with  a  threatening  gesture. 

That  action  at  once  deprived  me  of  my 
self-possession.  I  spoke  with  the  ungovern- 
able rashness  of  a  ho^\ 
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^  Carry  out  your  intention,'  I  said. 
*  Insult  me/ 

His  hand  dropped. 

*  Insult  me/  I  repeated  ;  '  it  is  one  way 
out  of  the  unendurable  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed.  You  may  trust  me  to  chal- 
lenge you.  Duels  are  still  fought  on  the 
Continent  ;  I  will  follow  vou  abroad  :  I  will 
choose  pistols  ;  I  will  take  care  that  we  fight 
on  the  fatal  foreign  system  ;  and  I  will  pur- 
posely miss  you.  Make  her  what  I  intended 
her  to  be — my  rich  widow.' 

He  looked  at  me  attentively. 

'  Is  ihat  your  refuge  ?'  he  asked  scorn- 
fully. '  ]^o  !  I  won't  help  you  to  commit 
suicide.' 

God  forgive  me  !  I  was  possessed  by  a 
spirit  of  reckless  despair  ;  I  did  my  best  to 
provoke  him. 

'  Reconsider  your  decision/  I  said  ;  '  and 
remember  —  you  tried  to  commit  suicide 
yourself 

He  turned  quickl}'  to  the  door,  as  if 
he  distrusted  his  own  powers  of  self- 
control. 
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'  I  wish  to  speak  to  Susan/  he  said, 
keeping  his  back  turned  on  me. 

'  You  Avill  find  her  in  the  library.' 

He  left  me. 

I  went  to  the  window.  I  opened  it,  and 
let  the  cold  wintry  air  blow  over  my  burn- 
ing head.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  at 
the  window.  There  came  a  time  when  I 
saw  Eothsay  on  the  house  steps.  He 
Avalked  rapidly  towards  the  park  gate. 
His  head  was  down  ;  he  never  once  looked 
back  at  the  room  in  which  he  had  left 
me. 

As  he  passed  out  of  my  sight,  I  felt  a 
hand  laid  gently  on  my  shoulder.  Susan 
had  returned  to  me. 

'  He  will  not  come  back,'  she  said.  *  Try 
still  to  remember  him  as  your  old  friend. 
He  asks  you  to  forgive  and  forget.' 

She  had  made  the  peace  between  us.  I 
was  deeply  touched  ;  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  I  looked  at  her.  She  kissed  me  on 
the  forehead  and  went  out.  I  afterwards 
asked  what  had  passed  between  them  when 
Rothsay    spoke    with   her   in   the    library. 
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She  never  has  told  me  what  they  said 
to  each  other  ;  and  she  never.  wilL  She 
is  right. 

Later  in  the  day,  I  was  told  that  Mrs. 
Rymer  had  called,  and  wished  to  ^  pay  her 
respects.' 

I  refused  to  see  her.  Whatever  claim  she 
might  have  otherwise  had  on  my  considera- 
tion had  been  forfeited  by  the  infamy  of 
her  conduct,  when  she  intercepted  my  letter 
to  Susan.  Her  sense  of  injury,  on  receiving 
my  message,  was  expressed  in  writing,  and 
was  sent  to  me  the  same  evening.  The  last 
sentence  in  her  letter  was  characteristic  of 
the  woman. 

'  However  your  pride  may  despise  me,' 
she  wrote,  *  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the 
rise  in  life  that  I  have  always  desired.  You 
may  refuse  to  see  me — but  you  can't  prevent 
my  being  the  mother-in-law  of  a  gentleman.' 

Soon  afterwards,  I  received  a  visit  which 
I  had  hardly  ventured  to  expect.  Busy  as 
he  was  in  London,  my  doctor  came  to  see 
me.     He  was  not  in  his  usual  good  spirits. 
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'  I  hope  you  don't  bring  me  uny  bad 
news/  I  said. 

'  You  shall  judge  for  yourself,'  he  replied. 
^  I  come  from  Mr.  Rothsay,  to  say  for  him 
what  he  is  not  able  to  say  for  himself.' 

'  Where  is  he  V 

'  He  has  left  England.' 

'  For  any  purpose  that  you  know  of  ?' 

'  Yes.  He  has  sailed  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion of  rescue — I  ought  rather  to  call  it  the 
forlorn  hope — which  is  to  search  for  the  lost 
explorers  in  Central  Australia.' 

In  other  words,  he  had  gone  to  seek  death 
in  the  fatal  footsteps  of  Burke  and  AVills. 
I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak. 

The  doctor  saw  that  there  was  a  reason 
for  my  silence,  and  that  he  would  do  well 
not  to  notice  it.     He  changed  the  subject. 

'  May  I  ask,'  he  said,  '  if  you  have  heard 
from  the  servants  left  in  charge  at  your 
house  in  London  ?' 

'  Has  anything  happened  ?' 

'  Something  has  happened  which  they  are 
evidently  afraid  to  tell  you  ;  knowing  the 
high    opinion    which    you    have    of    Mrs. 
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Mozeen.  She  has  suddenly  quitted  your 
service.,  and  has  gone,  nobody  knows  where. 
I  have  taken  charge  of  a  letter  which  she 
left  for  you.' 

He  handed  me  the  letter.  As  soon  as  I 
had  recovered  myself,  I  looked  at  it. 

There  Avas  this  inscription  on  the  address  : 
— '  For  my  good  master,  to  wait  until  he 
returns  home.' 

The  few  lines  in  the  letter  itself  ran 
thus  : — 

"  Distressino'  circumstances  obligfe  me  to 
leave  you,  sir,  and  do  not  permit  me  to 
enter  into  particulars.  In  asking  your 
pardon,  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kindness,  and  my  fervent  prayers  for  your 
Avelfare.' 

That  was  all.  The  date  had  a  special 
interest  for  me.  Mrs.  Mozeen  had  Avritten 
on  the  day  when  she  must  have  received 
my  letter — the  letter  which  has  already 
appeared  in  these  pages. 

*  Is  there  really  nothing  known  of  the 
poor  woman's  motives  X  I  asked. 
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'  There  are  two  explanations  suggested,' 
the  doctor  informed  me.  *  One  of  them, 
which  is  offered  by  your  female  servants, 
seems  to  me  absurd.  They  declare  that 
Mrs.  Mozeen,  at  her  mature  age,  was  in 
love  Avith  the  young  man  who  is  your 
footman  !  It  is  even  asserted  that  she  tried 
to  recommend  herself  to  him,  by  speaking 
of  the  money  Avhich  she  expected  to  bring 
to  the  man  who  would  make  her  his  wife. 
The  footman's  reply,  informing  her  that  he 
was  already  engaged  to  be  married,  is 
alleo^ed  to  be  the  cause  which  has  driven  her 
from  your  house.* 

I  beo'^'ed  that  the  doctor  would  not 
trouble  himself  to  repeat  more  of  what  my 
women  servants  had  said.  *  If  the  other 
explanation,'  I  added,  '  is  equally  unworthy 
of  notice ' 

'  The  other  explanation,'  the  doctor  inter- 
posed, 'comes  from  Mr.  Rothsay,  and  is  of 
a  very  serious  kind.' 

Rothsay's  opmion  demanded  my  respect. 
'  What  view  does  he  take  ?'  I  inquired. 

'  A   view   that    startles   me,'  the   doctor 
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said.  'You  remember  my  telling  you  of 
the  interest  he  took  in  your  symptoms,  and 
in  the  remedies  I  had  employed  ?  Well ! 
Mr.  Rothsay  accounts  for  the  incomprehen- 
sible recovery  of  your  health  by  asserting 
that  poison — probably  administered  in  small 
quantities,  and  intermitted  at  intervals  in 
fear  of  discovery — has  been  mixed  with 
your  medicine  ;  and  he  asserts  that  the 
guilty  person  is  Mrs.  Mozeen.' 

It  was  impossible  that  I  could  openly 
express  the  indignation  that  I  felt  on  hear- 
ing this.  My  position  towards  Rothsay 
forced  me  to  restrain  myself. 

*  May  I  ask,'  the  doctor  continued,  '  if 
Mrs.  Mozeen  was  aware  that  she  had  a 
legacy  to  expect  at  your  death  ?' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  Has  she  a  brother  who  is  one  of  the  dis- 
pensers employed  by  your  chemists  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

^Did  she  know  that  I  doubted  if  my 
prescriptions  had  been  properly  prepared, 
and  that  I  intended  to  make  inquiries  ?' 

'  I  wrote  to  her  myself  on  the  subject.' 
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'  Do  you  think  lier  brother  told  her  that 
I  Avas  referred  to  him,  when  I  went  to  the 
chemists  ?' 

'  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  her 
brother  did.' 

'  Can  you  at  least  tell  me  when  she 
received  your  letter  V 

'  She  must  have  received  it  on  the  day 
when  she  left  my  house.' 

The  doctor  rose  with  a  grave  face. 
'  These  are  rather  extraordinary  coin- 
cidences,' he  remarked. 

I  merely  replied,  '  Mrs.  Mozeen  is  as 
incapable  of  poisoning  as  I  am.' 

The  doctor  wished  me  good  morning. 

I  repeat  here  my  conviction  of  my  house- 
keeper's innocence.  I  protest  against  the 
cruelty  which  accuses  her.  And,  whatever 
may  have  been  her  motive  in  suddenly 
leaving  my  service,  I  declare  that  she  still 
possesses  my  sympathy  and  esteem,  and  I 
invite  her  to  return  to  me  if  she  ever  sees 
these  lines. 

I  have  only  to  add,  by  way  of  postscript, 
that  we  have  heard  of  the  safe  return  of  the 
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expedition  of  rescue.  Time,  as  m}'  wife  and 
I  both  hope,  may  yet  convince  Rothsay  that 
he  will  not  he  wrong  in  counting  on  Susan's 
love — the  love  of  a  sister. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  possess  a  memorial 
of  our  absent  friend.  AVe  have  bought  his 
picture. 


MR.  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  NYMPH. 


*  The  Captain  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life/ 
the  widow  remarked.  '  He  has  given  up 
his  ship  ;  he  possesses  a  sufficient  income, 
and  he  has  nobody  to  live  with  him.  I 
should  like  to  know  why  he  doesn't  marry.' 

'  The  Captain  Avas  excessively  rude  to 
Me/  the  widow's  younger  sister  added,  on 
her  side.  '  When  Ave  took  leave  of  him  in 
London,  I  asked  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
his  joining  us  at  Brighton  this  season. 
He  turned  his  back  on  me  as  if  I  had 
mortally  offended  him  ;  and  he  made  me 
this  extraordinary  ansAver  :  ''  Miss  !  T  hate 
the  sight  of  the  sea."  The  man  has  been 
a  sailor  all  his  life.  What  does  he  mean 
by  saying  that  he  hates  the  sight  of  the 
sea  ?' 
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These  questions  were  addressed  to  a  third 
person  present — and  the  person  was  a  man. 
He  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  widow 
and  the  widow's  sister.  The  other  ladies 
of  the  family — who  might  have  taken  hini 
under  their  protection — had  gone  to  an 
evening  concert.  He  was  known  to  be  the 
Captain's  friend,  and  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  events  in  the  Captain's  later  life.  As 
it  happened,  he  had  reasons  for  hesitating 
to  revive  associations  connected  with  those 
events.  But  what  polite  alternative  was 
left  to  him  ?  He  must  either  inflict  dis- 
appointment, and,  worse  still,  aggravate 
curiosity — or  he  must  resign  himself  to 
circumstances,  and  tell  the  ladies  why  the 
Captain  would  never  marry,  and  why  (sailor 
as  he  was)  he  hated  the  sight  of  the  sea. 
They  were  both  young  women  and  hand- 
some women  —  and  the  person  to  whom 
they  had  appealed  (being  a  man)  followed 
the  example  of  submission  to  the  sex,  first 
set  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  He  enlightened 
the  ladies,  in  the  terms  that  follow  : 


11. 


The  British  merchantman,  Fortuna^  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Liverpool  (at  a  date  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  specify)  with  the 
morning  tide.  She  was  bound  for  certain 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  search  of  a 
cargo  of  sandal- wood — a  commodity  which, 
in  those  days,  found  a  ready  and  profitable 
market  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 

A  large  discretion  was  reposed  in  the 
Captain  by  the  owners,  who  knew  him  to 
be  not  only  trustworthy,  but  a  man  of  rare 
ability,  carefully  cultivated  during  the 
leisure  hours  of  a  seafarins:  life.  Devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  his  professional  duties, 
he  was  a  hard  reader  and  an  excellent 
linguist  as  well.  Having  had  considerable 
experience  among   the   inhabitants    of  the 
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Pacific  Islands,  he  had  attentively  studied 
their  characters,  and  had  mastered  their 
language  in  more  than  one  of  its  many 
dialects.  Thanks  to  the  valuable  information 
thus  obtained,  the  Captain  was  never  at  a 
loss  to  conciliate  the  islanders.  He  had 
more  than  once  succeeded  in  finding  a 
cargo,  under  circumstances  in  which  other 
captains  had  failed. 

Possessing  these  merits,  he  had  also  his- 
fair  share  of  human  defects.  For  instance, 
he  was  a  little  too  conscious  of  his  own 
good  looks — of  his  bright  chestnut  hair  and 
whiskers,  of  his  beautiful  blue  eyes,  of  his 
fair  white  skin,  which  many  a  woman  had 
looked  at  with  the  admiration  that  is  akin 
to  envy.  His  shapely  hands  were  protected 
by  gloves  ;  a  broad-brimmed  hat  sheltered 
his  complexion  in  fine  weather  from  the 
sun.  He  was  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  per- 
fumes ;  he  never  drank  spirits,  and  the 
smell  of  tobacco  was  abhorrent  to  him. 
Xew  men  among  his  officers  and  his  crew, 
seeing  him  in  his  cabin,  perfectly  dressed, 
washed,  and  brushed  until  he  was  an  object 
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speckless  to  look  upon — a  merchant-captain 
soft  of  voice,  careful  in  his  choice  of  words, 
devoted  to  study  in  his  leisure  hours — were 
apt  to  conclude  that  they  had  trusted  them- 
selves at  sea  under  a  commander  who  was 
an  anomalous  mixture  of  a  schoolmaster  and 
a  dand3\     But  if  the  sli<^htest  infraction  of 
discipline  took  place,  or  if  the  storm  rose 
and  the  vessel  proved  to  be  in  peril,  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  gloved  hands  held 
a  rod  of  iron  ;  that  the  soft  voice  could  make 
itself  heard  through  w^ind  and  sea  from  one 
end  of  the  deck  to  the  other  ;  and  that  it 
issued  orders    which   the  greatest  fool   on 
board    discovered    to   be    orders    that    had 
saved    the    ship.       Throughout     his     pro- 
fessional life,  the  general    impression    that 
this  variously  gifted  man  produced  on  the 
little  world  about  him  was  always  the  same. 
Some  few  liked  him ;    everybody  respected 
him  ;  nobody  understood  him.     The  Captain 
accepted    these   results.      He   persisted   in 
reading  his  books  and  protecting  his  com- 
plexion, with  this  result  :  his  owners  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  put  up  with  his  gloves. 
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The  Fortuna  touclied  at  Rio  for  water^ 
and  for  supplies  of  food  which  might  prove 
useful  in  case  of  scurvy.  In  due  time  the 
ship  rounded  Cape  Horn,  favoured  by  the 
■finest  weather  ever  known  in  those  latitudes 
by  the  oldest  hand  on  board.  The  mate — 
one  Mr.  Duncalf — a  boozing,  w^heezing, 
self-confident  old  sea-dog,  with  a  flaming 
face  and  a  vast  vocabulary  of  oaths,  swore 
that  he  didn't  like  it.  '  The  foul  weather's 
coming,  my  lads,'  said  Mr.  Duncalf  *  Mark 
my  w^ords,  there'll  be  wind  enough  to  take 
the  curl  out  of  the  Captain's  whiskers  before 
we  are  many  days  older!' 

For  one  uneventful  week,  the  ship  cruised 
in  search  of  the  islands  to  which  the  owners 
had  directed  her.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  wind  took  the  predicted  liberties  with 
the  Captain's  whiskers  ;  and  Mr.  Duncalf 
stood  revealed  to  an  admiring  crew  in  the 
character  of  a  true  prophet. 

For  three  days  and  three  nlglits  the 
Fortuna  ran  before  the  storm,  at  the  mercy 
of  wind  and  sea.  On  the  fourth  mornino* 
the  gale  blew  itself  out,  the  sun  appeared 
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again  towards  noon,  and  the  Captain  was 
able  to  take  an  observation.  The  result 
informed  him  that  he  w^as  in  a  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  with  w^hich  he  w^as  entirelj^ 
unacquainted.  Thereupon,  the  officers  w^ere 
called  to  a  council  in  the  cabin. 

Mr.  Duncalf,  as  became  his  rank,  w^as 
consulted  first.  His  opinion  possessed  the 
merit  of  brevity.  '  My  lads,  this  ship's 
bewitched.  Take  my  word  for  it,  we  shall 
wish  ourselves  back  in  our  own  latitudes 
before  we  are  many  days  older.'  Which, 
being  interpreted,  meant  that  Mr.  Duncalf 
w^as  lost,  like  his  superior  officer,  in  a  part 
of  the  ocean  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  council, 
having  no  suggestions  to  offer,  left  the 
Captain  to  take  his  own  w^ay.  He  decided 
(the  weather  being  fine  again)  to  stand  on 
imder  an  easy  press  of  sail  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  more,  and  to  see  if  anything 
came  of  it. 

Soon  after  night-fall,  something  did  come 
of  it.  The  look-out  forward  hailed  the 
quarter-deck  with  the  dreadful  cry,  'Breakers 
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ahead  !*  In  less  than  a  minute  more,  every- 
body heard  the  crash  of  the  broken  water. 
The  For  tuna  was  put  about,  and  came 
round  slowly  in  the  light  wind.  Thanks 
to  the  timely  alarm  and  the  fine  weather, 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  was  easily  provided 
for.  They  kept  her  under  short  sail ;  and 
they  waited  for  the  morning. 

The  dawn  showed  them  in  the  distance 
a  glorious  green  island,  not  marked  in  the 
ship's  charts — an  island  girt  about  by  a 
coral-reef,  and  having  in  its  midst  a  high- 
peaked  mountain  which  looked,  through 
the  telescope,  like  a  mountain  of  volcanic 
origin.  Mr.  Duncalf,  taking  his  morning 
draught  of  rum  and  water,  shook  his  groggy 
old  head,  and  said  (and  swore):  '  My  lads, 
I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  island.'  The 
Captain  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He 
had  one  of  the  ship's  boats  put  into  the 
water;  he  armed  himself  and  four  of  his 
crew  who  accompanied  him  ;  and  away  he 
went  in  the  morning  sunlight  to  visit  the 
island. 

Skirting  round  the  coral-reef,  they  found 
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a  natural  breach,  which  proved  to  be  broad 
enough  and  deep  enough  not  only  for  the 
passage  of  the  boat,  but  of  the  ship  herself 
if  needful.  Crossing  the  broad  inner  belt 
of  smooth  water,  they  approached  the 
golden  sands  of  the  island,  strewed  with 
magnificent  shells,  and  crowded  by  the 
dusky  islanders — men,  women,  and  children, 
all  waiting  in  breathless  astonishment  to 
see  the  strangers  land. 

The  Captain  kept  the  boat  ofi*,  and 
examined  the  islanders  carefully.  The 
innocent  simple  people  danced,  and  sang, 
and  ran  into  the  water,  imploring  their 
wonderful  white  visitors  by  gestures  to 
come  on  shore.  Not  a  creature  among 
them  carried  arms  of  any  sort  ;  a  hospit- 
able curiosity  animated  the  entire  popula- 
tion. The  men  cried  out,  in  their  smooth 
musical  lano^uao^e,  *  Come  and  eat!'  and  the 
plump  black-eyed  women,  all  laughing 
together,  added  their  own  invitation,  'Come 
and  be  kissed!'  Was  it  in  mortals  to  re- 
sist such  temptations  as  these  ?  The  Captain 
led  the  way  on  shore,  and  the  women  sur- 
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rounded  him  in  an  instant,  and  screamed 
for  joy  at  the  glorious  spectacle  of  his 
whiskers,  his  complexion,  and  his  gloves. 
So,  the  mariners  from  the  far  north  were 
welcomed  to  the  newly- discovered  island. 


III. 


The  morning  wore  on.  Mr.  Diincalf,  in 
charge  of  the  shijD,  cursing  the  island  over 
his  rum  and  water,  as  a  *  beastly  green 
strip  of  a  place,  not  laid  down  in  any 
Christian  chart/  Avas  kept  waiting  four 
mortal  hours  before  the  Captain  returned 
to  his  command,  and  reported  himself  to 
his  officers  as  follows : 

He  had  found  his  knowledge  of  the 
Polynesian  dialects  sufficient  to  make  him- 
self in  some  degree  understood  by  the 
natives  of  the  new  island.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  chief  he  had  made  a  first 
journey  of  exploration,  and  had  seen  for 
himself  that  the  place  was  a  marvel  of 
natural  beauty  and  fertility.  The  one 
barren    spot   in    it   was   the   peak  of    the 
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volcanic  mountain,  composed  of  crumbling 
rock;  originally  no  doubt  lava  and  aslies, 
which  had  cooled  and  consolidated  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  So  far  as  he  could  see, 
the  crater  at  the  top  was  now  an  extinct 
crater.  But,  if  he  had  understood  rightly, 
the  chief  had  spoken  of  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  at  certain  bygone  periods,  some 
of  which  lay  within  his  own  earliest  recol- 
lections of  the  place. 

Advertino;  next  to  considerations  of 
practical  utility,  the  Captain  announced  that 
he  had  seen  sandal- wood  enough  on  the 
island  to  load  a  dozen  ships,  and  that  the 
natives  were  willing  to  part  with  it  for  a 
few  toys  and  trinkets  generally  distributed 
amongst  them.  To  the  mate's  disgust,  the 
Fortuna  was  taken  inside  the  reef  that  day, 
and  was  anchored  before  sunset  in  a  natural 
harbour.  Twelve  hours  of  recreation,  be- 
ginning w^ith  the  next  morning,  were 
2franted  to  the  men,  under  the  wise  re- 
strictions  in  such  cases  established  by  the 
Captain.  That  interval  over,  the  work 
of  cutting  the   precious    wood    and   load- 
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ing    the    ship    was    to    be    unremittingly 
pursued. 

Mr.  Duncalf  had  the  first  watch  after  the 
Fortuna  had  been  made  snug.  He  took  the 
boatswain  aside  (an  ancient  sea-dog  like 
himself),  and  he  said  in  a  gruff  whisper  : 
'  My  lad,  this  here  ain't  the  island  laid  down 
in  our  sailing  orders.  See  if  mischief  don't 
come  of  disobeying  orders  before  we  are 
many  days  older.' 

Nothing  in  the  shape  of  mischief  happened 
that  night.  But  at  sunrise  the  next  morning 
a  suspicious  circumstance  occurred ;  and 
Mr.  Duncalf  whispered  to  the  boatswain  : 
'  What  did  I  tell  you  ?'  The  Captain  and 
the  chief  of  the  islanders  held  a  private  con- 
ference in  the  cabin  ;  and  the  Captain,  after 
first  forbidding  any  communication  with  the 
shore  until  his  return,  suddenly  left  the  ship, 
alone  with  the  chief,  in  the  chief's  own 
canoe. 

What  did  this  strange  disappearance 
mean  ?  The  Captain  himself,  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  canoe,  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  answer  that  question.     He  asked, 
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in  the  nearest  approach  that  his  knoAvledge 
could  make  to  the  lano:uao;e  used  in  the 
island,  whether  he  would  be  a  long  time  or 
a  short  time  absent  from  his  ship. 

The  chief  answered  mysteriously  (as  the 
Captain  understood  him)  in  these  words  : 
'  Long  time  or  short  time,  your  life  depends 
on  it,  and  the  lives  of  your  men.' 

Paddling  his  light  little  boat  in  silence 
over  the  smooth  water  inside  the  reef,  the 
chief  took  his  visitor  ashore  at  a  part  of  the 
island  which  was  quite  new  to  the  Captain. 
The  two  crossed  a  ravine,  and  ascended  an 
eminence  beyond.  There  the  chief  stop2:)ed, 
and  silently  j^ointed  out  to  sea. 

The  Captain  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated to  him,  and  discovered  a  second  and  a 
smaller  island,  lying  away  to  the  south-west. 
Taking  out  his  telescope  from  the  case  by 
which  it  was  slung  at  his  back,  he  narrowly 
examined  the  j^^^^^e.  Two  of  the  native 
canoes  were  lying  off  the  shore  of  the  new 
island  ;  and  the  men  in  them  appeared  to  be 
all  kneeling  or  crouching  in  curiously  chosen 
attitudes.      Shifting  the  range  of  his  glass, 
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he  next  beheld  a  white-robed  figure,  tall 
and  solitary — the  one  inhabitant  of  the 
island  whom  he  could  discover.  The  man 
was  standing  on  the  highest  point  of  a  rocky 
cape.  A  fire  was  burning  at  his  feet.  Now 
he  lifted  his  arms  solemnly  to  the  sky  ;  now 
he  dropped  some  invisible  fuel  into  the  fire, 
which  made  a  blue  smoke  ;  and  now  he 
cast  other  invisible  objects  into  the  canoes 
floating  beneath  him,  which  the  islanders 
reverently  received  with  bodies  that  crouched 
in  abject  submission.  Lowering  his  tele- 
scope, the  Captain  looked  round  at  the  chief 
for  an  explanation.  The  chief  gave  the 
explanation  readily.  His  language  was  in- 
terpreted by  the  English  stranger  in  these 
terms  : 

*  Wonderful  white  man !  the  island  you 
see  yonder  is  a  Holy  Island.  As  such  it 
is  Taboo  —  an  island  sanctified  and  set 
apart.  The  honourable  person  whom  you 
notice  on  the  rock  is  an  all-powerful 
favourite  of  the  gods.  He  is  by  vocation 
a  Sorcerer,  and  by  rank  a  Priest.  You 
now  see  him  castinsr  charms  and  blessinofs 
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into  the  canoes  of  our  fishermen,  who  kneel 
to  him  for  fine  weather  and  great  plenty 
of  fish.  If  any  profane  person,  native  or 
stranger,  presumes  to  set  foot  on  that 
island,  my  otherwise  peaceful  subjects  will 
(in  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty) 
put  that  person  to  death.  Mention  this  to 
your  men.  They  will  be  fed  by  my  male 
people,  and  fondled  by  my  female  people, 
so  long  as  they  keep  clear  of  the  Holy  Isle. 
As  they  value  their  lives,  let  them  respect 
this  prohibition,  Is  it  understood  between 
us?  Wonderful  white  man!  my  canoe  is 
waiting  for  you.     Let  us  go  back.' 

Understanding  enough  of  the  chief's 
language  (illustrated  by  his  gestures)  to 
receive  in  the  right  spirit  the  communica- 
tion thus  addressed  to  him,  the  Captain 
repeated  the  warning  to  the  ship's  company 
in  the  plainest  possible  English.  The 
officers  and  men  then  took  their  holiday 
on  shore,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dun- 
calf,  who  positively  refused  to  leave  the 
ship.  For  twelve  delightful  hours  they 
were  fed  by  i  the  male  people,  and  fondled 
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by  the  female  people,  and  then  they  were 
mercilessly  torn  from  the  flesh-pots  and  the 
iirms  of  their  new  friends,  and  set  to  work 
on  the  sandal-wood  in  good  earnest.  Mr. 
Duncalf  superintended  the  loading,  and 
waited  for  the  mischief  that  was  to  come 
of  disobeying  the  owners'  orders  with  a 
confidence  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
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ly. 


Strangely  enough,  chance  once  more 
declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  mate's  point 
of  view.  The  mischief  did  actually  come  ; 
iind  the  chosen  instrument  of  it  was  a  hand- 
some young  islander,  who  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  chief. 

The  Caj)tain  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
sweet-tempered  intelligent  lad.  Pursuing 
his  studies  in  the  dialect  of  the  island,  at 
leisure  hours,  he  had  made  the  chiefs  son 
his  tutor,  and  had  instructed  the  youth  in 
English  by  way  of  return.  ]\Iore  than  a 
month  had  passed  in  this  intercourse,  and 
the  shi]i)'s  lading  was  being  rapidly  com- 
])leted — when,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  talk 
between  the  two  turned  on  the  subject  of 
the  Holv  Island. 
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'  Does  nobody  live  on  tlie  island  but  the 
Priest  ?'  the  Captain  asked. 

The  chiefs  son  looked  round  him  sus- 
piciously. *  Promise  me  you  won't  tell 
anybody  !'  he  began  very  earnestly. 

The  Captain  gave  his  promise. 

'  There  is  one  other  person  on  the  island/ 
the  lad  whispered  ;  *  a  person  to  feast  your 
eyes  upon,  if  you  could  only  see  her !  She 
is  the  Priest's  daughter.  Eemoved  to  the 
island  in  her  infancy,  she  has  never  left  it 
since.  In  that  sacred  solitude  she  has  only 
looked  on  two  human  beings — her  father 
and  her  mother.  I  once  saw  her  from  my 
canoe,  taking  care  not  to  attract  her  notice^ 
or  to  approach  too  near  the  holy  soil.  Oh^ 
so  young,  dear  master,  and,  oh,  so  beauti- 
ful !'  The  chiefs  son  completed  the 
description  by  kissing  his  own  hands  as 
an  exj)ression  of  rapture. 

The  Cai^tain's  fine  blue  eyes  sparkled. 
He  asked  no  more  questions  ;  but,  later  on 
that  day,  he  took  his  telescope  Avith  him, 
and  paid  a  secret  visit  to  the  eminence 
which  overlooked  the  Holy    Island.      The 
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next  day,  and  the  next,  he  jirivately  returned 
to  the  same  place.  On  the  fourth  day, 
fatal  Destiny  favoured  him.  He  discovered 
the  nymph  of  the  island. 

Standing  alone  upon  the  cape  on  which 
he  had  already  seen  her  flither,  she  was 
feeding  some  tame  birds  which  looked  like 
turtle-doves.  The  glass  showed  the  Captain 
her  white  robe,  fluttering  in  the  sea-breeze  ; 
her  long  black  hair  falling  to  her  feet ;  her 
slim  and  supple  young  figure  ;  her  simple 
grace  of  attitude,  as  she  turned  this  way 
and  that,  attending  to  the  wants  of  her 
birds.  Before  her  was  the  blue  ocean  ; 
behind  her  rose  the  lustrous  green  of  the 
island  forest.  He  looked  and  looked  until 
his  eyes  and  arms  ached.  When  she 
disappeared  among  the  trees,  followed  by 
her  favourite  birds,  the  Captain  shut  up 
his  telescope  with  a  sigh,  and  said  to  him- 
self :    '  I  have  seen  an  angel !' 

From  that  hour  he  became  an  altered 
man ;  he  was  languid,  silent,  interested 
in  nothing.  General  opinion,  on  ])oard  his 
ship,  decided  that  he  was  going  to  be  taken  ill. 
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A  week  more  elapsed,  and  the  officers 
and  crew  began  to  talk  of  the  voyage  to 
their  market  in  China.  The  Captain 
refused  to  fix  a  day  for  sailmg.  He  even 
took  offence  at  being  asked  to  decide. 
Instead  of  sleeping  in  his  cabin,  he  went 
ashore  for  the  night. 

Not  many  hours  afterwards  (just  before 
daybreak),  Mr.  Dun  calf,  snoring  in  his 
cabin  on  deck,  was  aroused  by  a  hand  laid 
on  his  shoulder.  The  swinging  lamp,  still 
alight,  showed  him  the  dusky  face  of  the 
chief's  son,  convulsed  with  terror.  By 
wild  signs,  by  disconnected  words  in  the 
little  English  which  he  had  learnt,  the  lad 
tried  to  make  the  mate  understand  him. 
Dense  Mr.  Duncalf,  understanding  nothing, 
hailed  the  second  officer,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  deck.  The  second  officer  was 
young  and  intelligent  ;  he  rightly  inter- 
preted the  terrible  ncAvs  that  had  come  to 
the  ship. 

The  Captain  had  broken  his  own  rules. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  under  cover  of 
the   night,   he  had  taken  a  canoe,  and  had 
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secretly  crossed  the  channel  to  the  Holy 
Island.  N'o  one  had  been  near  him  at  the 
time,  but  the  chiefs  son.  The  lad  had 
vainly  tried  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
desperate  enterprise,  and  had  vainly  waited 
on  the  shore  in  the  hope  of  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  paddle  announcing  his  return. 
Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  infatuated 
man  had  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the 
tabooed  island. 

The  one  chance  for  his  life  vvas  to  conceal 
what  he  had  done,  until  the  ship  could  be 
got  out  of  the  harbour,  and  then  (if  no 
harm  had  come  to  him  in  the  interval)  to 
rescue  him  after  nightfall.  It  was  decided 
to  spread  the  report  that  he  had  really  been 
taken  ill,  and  that  he  was  confined  to  his 
cabin.  The  chiefs  son,  whose  heart  the 
Captain's  kindness  had  won,  could  be 
trusted  to  do  this,  and  to  keep  the  secret 
faithfully  for  his  good  friend's  sake. 

Towards  noon,  the  next  day,  they 
attempted  to  take  the  ship  to  sea,  and 
failed  for  want  of  wind.  Hour  by  hour, 
the  heat    grew  more  oppressive.       As    the 
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day  declined,  there  were  ominous  appear- 
ances  in  the  Avestern  heaven.  The  natives, 
who  had  given  some  trouble  during  the  day 
by  their  anxiety  to  see  the  Captain,  and  by 
their  curio  si  tv  to  know  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  ])reparations  for  the  ship's 
departure,  all  went  ashore  together,  looking 
suspiciously  at  the  sky,  and  re-appeared  no 
more.  Just  at  midnight,  the  ship  (still  in 
lier  snug  berth  inside  the  reef)  suddenly 
trembled  from  her  keel  to  her  u])])ermost 
masts.  Mr.  Duncalf,  surrounded  by  the 
startled  crew,  shook  his  knotty  fist  at  the 
island  as  if  he  could  see  it  in  the  dark. 
'  My  lads,  w^hat  did  I  tell  you  ?  That  Avas 
a  shock  of  earthquake.' 

With  the  morning  the  threatening  aspect 
of  the  w^eather  unexpectedly  disappeared. 
A  faint  hot  breeze  from  the  land,  just 
enough  to  give  the  ship  steerage-way, 
offered  Mr.  Duncalf  a  chance  of  getting  to 
sea.  Slowly  the  Fortuna^  with  the  mate 
himself  at  the  wheel,  half  sailed,  half  drifted 
into  the  open  ocean.  At  a  distance  of 
barely  two  miles  from  the  island  the  breeze 
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was    felt    no    more,    and    the    vessel    lay 
becalmed  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

At  night  the  men  waited  their  orders^ 
expecting  to  be  sent  after  their  Cajitain  in 
one  of  the  boats.  The  intense  darkness, 
the  airless  heat,  and  a  second  shock  of 
earthquake  (faintly  felt  in  the  ship  at  her 
present  distance  from  the  land)  warned  the 
mate  to  be  cautious.  'I  smell  mischief  in 
the  air,*  said  Mr.  Duncalf.  '  The  Captain 
must  wait  till  I  am  surer  of  the  weather.' 

Still  no  change  came  with  the  new  day. 
The  dead  calm  continued,  and  the  airless 
heat.  As  the  day  declined,  another  ominous 
appearance  became  visible.  A  thin  line  of 
smoke  was  discovered  through  the  telescojie, 
ascending  from  the  topmost  peak  of  the 
mountain  on  the  main  island.  Was  the 
volcano  threatening  an  eruption  ?  The 
mate,  for  one,  entertained  no  doubt  of  it.' 
'  By  the  Lord,  the  j^lacc  is  going  to  burst 
up!'  said  Mr.  Duncalf  'Come  what  may 
of  it,  we  must  find  the  Caj^tain  to-night  !* 


Y. 


AViiAT  was  the  lost  Captain  doing  ?  and 
what  chance  had  the  crew  of  finding  him 
that  night  ? 

He  had  committed  himself  to  his  desperate 
adventure,  without  forming  any  plan  for 
the  preserv^ation  of  his  own  safety  ;  without 
aivincf  even  a  momentary  consideration  to 
the  consequences  which  might  follow  the 
risk  that  he  had  run.  The  charming  figure 
that  he  had  seen  haunted  him  night  and 
day.  The  image  of  the  innocent  creature, 
secluded  from  humanity  in  her  island- 
solitude,  was  the  one  image  that  filled  his 
mind.  A  man,  passing  a  woman  in  the 
street,  acts  on  the  impulse  to  turn  and 
follow  her,  and  in  that  one  thoughtless 
moment    shapes    the   destiny  of  his  future 
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life.  The  Captain  liad  acted  on  a  similar 
impulse,  when  he  took  the  first  canoe  he 
found  on  the  beach,  and  shaped  liis  reckless 
course  for  the  tabooed  island. 

Reaching  the  shore  while  it  was  still 
dark,  he  did  one  sensible  thing  —  he  hid 
the  canoe  so  that  it  might  not  betray  him 
when  the  daylight  came.  That  done,  he 
waited  for  the  morning  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest. 

The  tremblino'  lio-ht  of  dawn  revealed 
the  mysterious  solitude  around  him.  Follow- 
ing the  outer  limits  of  the  trees,  first  in 
one  direction,  then  in  another,  and  finding- 
no  trace  of  any  living  creature,  he  decided 
on  penetrating  to  the  interior  of  the  island. 
He  entered  the  forest. 

An  hour  of  walkino-  brouLi'ht  him  to 
rising  ground.  Continuing  the  ascent,  he 
got  clear  of  the  trees,  and  stood  on  the 
grassy  top  of  a  broad  cliff  which  over- 
looked the  sea.  An  open  hut  was  on  the 
cliff.  He  cautiously  looked  in,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  was  empty.  The  few  house- 
Iiold    utensils    left   about,    and    the    simple 


bed  of  leaves  in  a  corner,  were  covered 
with  fine  sandy  dust.  Xiglit-birds  ilevv 
blundering  out  of  inner  cavities  in  the  roof, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  shadows  of  the 
forest  below.  It  was  plain  that  the  hut 
had  not  been  inhabited  for  some  time  ]3ast. 

Standing  at  the  open  doorway  and  con- 
sidering what  he  should  do  next,  the 
Captain  saw  a  bird  flying  towards  him  out 
of  the  forest.  It  w\as  a  turtle-dove,  so  tame 
that  it  fluttered  close  up  to  him.  At  the 
i5ame  moment  the  sound  of  sweet  laughter 
became  audible  among  the  trees.  His  heart 
beat  fast ;  he  advanced  a  few  steps  and 
.stopped.  In  a  moment  more  the  nymph 
of  the  island  appeared,  in  her  wdiite  robe, 
ascending  the  cliff  in  pursuit  of  her  truant 
bird.  She  saw  the  strange  man,  and  sud- 
denly stood  still ;  struck  motionless  by  the 
iimazing  discovery  that  had  burst  upon  her. 
The  Captain  approached,  smiling  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hand.  She  never  moved ;  she 
stood  before  him  in  helpless  wonderment — 
her  lovely  black  eyes  fixed  spell-bound  on 
his    face  :    her    dusky    bosom    palpitating 
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above  the  fallen  folds  of  her  robe  ;  her  rich 
red  lips  parted  in  mute  astonishment. 
Feasting  his  eyes  on  her  beauty  in  silence, 
the  Ca23tain  after  a  while  ventured  to  speak 
to  her  in  the  lano^uao^e  of  the  main  island. 
The  sound  of  his  voice,  addressing  her  in 
the  words  that  she  understood,  roused  the 
lovely  creature  to  action.  She  started, 
stepped  close  up  to  him,  and  dropped  on 
her  knees  at  his  feet. 

'  My  father  worships  invisible  deities,' 
she  said  softly.  ^  Are  you  a  visible  deity? 
Has  my  mother  sent  you?'  She  pointed 
as  she  spoke  to  the  deserted  hut  behind 
them.  '  You  ajij^ear,'  she  went  on,  '  in  the 
2)lace  where  my  mother  died.  Is  it  for  her 
sake  that  you  show  yourself  to  her  child  ? 
l^eautiful  deity,  come  to  the  Temple — come 
to  my  father!' 

The  Captain  gently  raised  her  from  the 
ground.  If  her  father  saw  him,  he  was  a 
doomed  man.  ' 

Infatuated  as  he  was,  he  had  sense 
enough  left  to  announce  himself  plainly  in 
his    own    character,    as    a    mortal    creature 
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from  a  distant  land.  The  girl 
instantly  drew  back  from  him  with  a  look 
of  terror. 

'  He  is  not  like  my  father,'  she  said  to 
herself ;  '  he  is  not  like  me.  Is  he  the 
lying  demon  of  the  prophecy  ?  Is  he  the 
predestined  destroyer  of  om-  island?' 

The  CajJtain's  experience  of  the  sex 
showed  him  the  only  sure  way  out  of  the 
awkward  position  in  wdiich  he  was  now 
placed.  He  appealed  to  his  personal  ap- 
l^earance. 

'  Do  I  look  like  a  demon  ?'  he  asked. 

Her  eyes  met  his  eyes  ;  a  faint  smile 
trembled  on  her  lips.  He  ventured  on 
asking  w^hat  she  meant  by  the  predestined 
destruction  of  the  island.  She  held  up  lier 
hand  solemnly,  and  re2:)eated  the  prophecy. 

The  Holy  Island  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  an  evil  being,  who  would 
one  day  appear  on  its  shores.  To  avert 
the  fatality  the  place  had  been  sanctified 
and  set  aj^art,  under  the  protection  of  the 
gods  and  their  priest.  Here  was  the  reason 
for    the   taboo,  and   for   the  extraordinary 
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rigour  with  Avhicli  it  was  enforced.  Listen- 
ing to  lier  with  the  deepest  interest,  the 
Captain  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
gently. 

'  Do  I  feel  like  a  demon  ?'  he  whispered. 

Her  slim  brown  fingers  closed  frankly 
on  his  hand.  '  You  feel  soft  and  friendly/ 
she  said  with  the  fearless  candour  of  a  child. 
'  Squeeze  me  again.     I  like  it!' 

The  next  moment  she  snatched  her  hand 
away  from  him  :  the  sense  of  his  dancer 
had  suddenly  forced  itself  on  her  mind. 
'  If  my  flither  sees  you,'  she  said,  '  he  will 
light  the  signal  fire  at  the  Temple,  and  the 
people  from  the  other  island  will  come  here 
and  put  you  to  death.  Where  is  your 
canoe  ?  Xo !  It  is  daylight.  My  father 
may  see  you  on  the  water.'  She  considered 
a  little,  and,  ap23roaching  him,  laid  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders.  '  Stay  here  till 
nio'htfall ,'  she  resumed.  '  My  father  neyer 
comes  this  way.  The  sight  of  the  i)lace 
Avhere  my  mother  died  is  horrible  to  him. 
You  are  safe  here.  Promise  to  stay  where 
you  are  till  night-time.' 
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The  Captain  gave  his  promise. 

Freed  from  anxiety  so  far,  the  mxX'6 
mobile  temperament  recovered  its  native 
cheerfulness,  its  sweet  gaiety  and  spirit. 
She  admired  the  beautiful  stranger  as  she 
might  have  admired  a  new  bird  that  had 
flown  to  her  to  be  fondled  with  the  rest. 
She  patted  his  fair  white  skin,  and  wished 
she  had  a  skin  like  it.  She  lifted  the  great 
glossy  folds  of  her  long  black  hair,  and 
compared  it  with  the  Captain's  bright  curly 
locks,  and  longed  to  change  colours  with 
him  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  His 
dress  was  a  wonder  to  her  ;  his  watch  was 
a  new  revelation.  She  rested  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  to  listen  delightedly  to  the 
ticking,  as  he  held  the  watch  to  her  ear. 
Her  fragrant  breath  played  on  his  face,  her 
Avarm  supple  figure  rested  against  him 
softly.  The  CajDtain's  arm  stole  round  her 
waist,  and  the  Caj^tain's  lips  gently  touched 
her  cheek.  She  lifted  her  head  with  a  look 
of  pleased  surprise.  '  Thank  you/  said  the 
child  of  nature  simply.  '  Kiss  me  again  ; 
I  like  it.      May  I  kiss  you  '?'      The  tame 
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turtle-dove  perched  on  her  shoulder  as  .slie 
gave  the  Captain  her  first  kiss,  and  diverted 
her  thoughts  to  the  pets  that  she  had  left, 
in  pursuit  of  the  truant  dove.  '  Come,'  she 
said,  *and  see  my  birds.  I  keep  them  on 
this  side  of  the  forest.  There  is  no  danger, 
so  long  as  you  don't  show  yourself  on  the 
other  side.  My  name  is  Aimata.  Aimata 
will  take  care  of  you.  Oh,  Avhat  a  beautiful 
white  neck  you  have!'  She  put  her  arm 
admiringly  round  his  neck.  The  Captain's 
arm  held  her  tenderly  to  him.  Slowly  the 
two  descended  the  cliff,  and  were  lost  in 
the  leafy  solitudes  of  the  forest.  And  the 
tame  dove  fluttered  before  them,  a  wino-ed 
messenger  of  love,  cooing  to  his  mate. 


YI. 


The  night  had  come,  and  the  Captain  had 
not  left  the  island. 

Aimata's  resolution  to  send  him  away  in 
the  darkness  was  a  forgotten  resolution 
already.  She  had  let  him  persuade  her 
that  he  w^as  in  no  danofer,  so  lonof  as  he 
remained  in  the  hut  on  the  cliff;  and  she 
had  j^rornised,  at  parting,  to  return  to  him 
wdiile  the  Priest  was  still  sleeping,  at  the 
daw^n  of  day. 

He  w^as  alone  in  the  hut.  The  thought 
of  the  innocent  creature  wdiom  he  loved 
w^as  sorrowfully  as  w^ell  as  tenderly  j^resent 
to  his  mind.  He  almost  regretted  his  rash 
visit  to  the  island.  ^  I  will  take  her  with 
me  to  England,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  What 
does  a  sailor  care  for  the  opinion  of  the 
world  ?     Aimata  shall  be  my  wife.' 

VOL.  II.  37 
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The  intense  heat  oppressed  him.  He 
stejoped  out  on  the  cliff,  towards  midnight, 
in  search  of  a  breath  of  air. 

At  that  moment,  the  first  shock  of  earth- 
quake (felt  in  the  ship  while  she  was  inside 
the  reef)  shook  the  ground  he  stood  on. 
He  instantly  thought  of  the  volcano  on  the 
main  island.  Had  he  been  mistaken  in 
supposing  the  crater  to  be  extinct  ?  Was 
the  shock  that  he  had  just  felt  a  warning 
from  the  volcano,  communicated  through  a 
submarine  connection  between  the  two 
islands  ?  He  waited  and  watched  through 
the  hours  of  darkness,  with  a  vague  sense 
of  apprehension,  which  was  not  to  be 
reasoned  away.  With  the  first  light  of 
daybreak  he  descended  into  the  forest,  and 
saw  the  lovely  being  whose  safety  was 
already  precious  to  him  as  his  own,  hurry- 
ing to  meet  him  through  the  trees. 

She  waved  her  hand  distractedly,  as  she 
approached  him.  'Go!'  she  cried;  'go 
away  in  your  canoe  before  our  island  is 
destroyed !' 

He   did    his    best  to    quiet    her    alarm. 
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Was  it  the  shock  of  earthquake  that  had 

frightened   her?      No  :    it  was    more   than 

the  shock  of  earthquake — it  was  something 

terrible   which    had    followed    the    shock. 

There  was   a   lake   near   the   Temple,   the 

waters  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  heated 

by  subterranean  fires.     The  lake  had  risen 

with  the  earthquake,  had  bubbled  furiously, 

and  had  then  melted  away  into  the  earth 

and   been    lost.     Her    father,    vieAving   the 

portent  with  horror,  had  gone  to  the  cape 

to  watch  the  volcano  on  the  main  island, 

and   to   implore  by   prayers  and  sacrifices 

the  j^rotection  of  the  gods.     Hearing  this, 

the    Captain  entreated  Aimata   to  let   him 

see  the  emptied  lake,  in  the  absence  of  the 

Priest.      She    hesitated  ;   but   his  influence 

was  all-powerful.     He  prevailed  on  her  to 

turn  back  with  him  through  the  forest. 

Reaching  the  farthest  limit  of  the  trees, 
they  came  out  upon  open  rocky  ground 
which  sloped  gently  downward  towards  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Having  crossed  this 
space,  they  arrived  at  a  natural  amphitheatre 
of  rock.     On  one  side  of  it,  the  Temple  ap- 
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peared,  jDartly  excavated,  partly  formed  by 
a  natural  cavern.  In  one  of  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  cavern  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  Priest  and  his  daughter.  The  mouth 
of  it  looked  out  on  the  rocky  basin  of 
the  lake.  Stooping  over  the  edge,  the 
Captain  discovered,  far  down  in  the  emj)ty 
depths,  a  light  cloud  of  steam.  Not  a  drop 
of  water  was  visible,  look  where  he  might. 

Aimata  j)ointed  to  the  abyss,  and  hid  her 
flice  on  his  bosom.  '  My  father  says,'  she 
whisj)ered,  *  that  it  is  your  doing.' 

The  Captain  started.  '  Does  your  father 
know  that  I  am  on  the  island  ?' 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  quick  glance 
of  reproach.  *  Do  you  think  I  would  tell 
him,  and  put  your  life  in  peril  ?'  she  asked. 
'  My  father  felt  the  destroyer  of  the  island 
in  the  earthquake;  my  father  saw  the  coming 
destruction  in  the  disappearance  of  the  lake.' 
Her  eyes  rested  on  him  with  a  loving- 
languor.  *  Are  you  indeed  the  demon  of 
the  prophecy  ?'  she  said,  winding  his  hair 
round  her  finger.  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  you, 
if  you  are.     I  am  a  creature  bewitched  ;  I. 
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love  the  demon.'  She  kissed  him  passion- 
ately. '  I  don't  care  if  I  die,'  she  whispered 
between  the  kisses,  '  if  1  only  die  with 
you  !' 

The  Captain  made  no  attempt  to  reason 
with  her.  He  took  the  wiser  way  —  he 
ajDpealed  to  her  feelings. 

'  You  will  come  and  live  with  me  happily 
in  my  own  country,'  he  said.  '  My  shijD  is 
waiting  for  us.  I  will  take  you  home  with 
me,  and  you  shall  be  my  wife.' 

She  clapped  her  hands  for  joy.  Then  she 
thought  of  her  father,  and  drew  back  from 
him  in  tears. 

The  CajDtain  understood  her.  *  Let  us 
leave  this  dreary  place,'  he  suggested.  ^  We 
will  talk  about  it  in  the  cool  glades  of  the 
forest,  where  you  first  said  you  loved 
me.' 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  ^  Where  I  first 
said  I  loved  you  !'  she  repeated,  smiling 
tenderly  as  she  looked  at  him.  They  left 
the  lake  together. 


YIL 

The  darkness  had  fallen  again  ;  and  the 
ship  was  still  becalmed  at  sea. 

Mr.  Duncalf  came  on  deck  after  his  supper. 
The  thin  line  of  smoke,  seen  rising  from  the 
jDeak  of  the  mountain  that  evening,  was  now 
succeeded  by  ominous  flashes  of  fire  fi^om 
the  same  quarter,  intermittently  visible. 
The  faint  hot  breeze  from  the  land  was  felt 
once  more.  '  There's  just  an  air  of  wind,' 
Mr.  Duncalf  remarked.  '  I'll  try  for  the 
Captain  while  I  have  the  chance.' 

One  of  the  boats  was  lowered  into  the 
water — under  command  of  the  second  mate, 
who  had  already  taken  the  bearings  of  the 
tabooed  island  by  daylight.  Four  of  the 
men  were  to  go  with  him,  and  they  were  all 
to  be  well-armed.     Mr.  Duncalf  addressed 
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his  final  instructions  to  the  officer  in  the 
boat. 

*  You  will  keep  a  look-out,  sir,  with  a 
lantern  in  the  bows.  If  the  natives  annoy 
you,  you  know  what  to  do.  Always  shoot 
natives.  When  you  get  anigh  the  island, 
you  will  fire  a  gun  and  sing  out  for  the 
Caj)tain.' 

'  Quite  needless,'  interjoosed  a  voice  from 
the  sea.     '  The  Captain  is  here  !' 

Without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
astonishment  that  he  had  caused,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Fortuna  paddled  his  canoe  to 
the  side  of  the  ship.  Instead  of  ascending 
to  the  deck,  he  stej^ped  into  the  boat, 
waiting  alongside.  '  Lend  me  your  j)istols,' 
he  said  quietly  to  the  second  officer,  '  and 
oblige  me  by  taking  your  men  back  to  their 
duties  on  board.'  He  looked  up  at  Mr. 
Duncalf  and  gave  some  farther  directions. 
'  If  there  is  any  change  in  the  w^eather,  keep 
the  ship  standing  ofi*  and  on,  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  and  throw  up  a  rocket 
from  time  to  time  to  show  your  j^osition. 
Expect  me  on  board  again  by  sunrise.^ 
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'  What  !'  cried  the  mate.  '  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  are  goiDg  back  to  the  island — in 
that  boat — all  by  yourself?' 

^  I  am  going  back  to  the  island/  answered 
the  Captain,  as  quietly-  as  ever  ;  ^  in  this 
boat — all  by  myself/  He  pushed  off  from 
the  ship,  and  hoisted  the  sail  as  he  spoke. 

'  You're  deserting  your  duty  !'  the  old 
sea-dog  shouted,  with  one  of  his  loudest 
oaths. 

'  Attend  to  my  directions,'  the  Captain 
shouted  back,  as  he  drifted  away  into  the 
darkness. 

Mr.  Duncalf — violently  agitated  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life — took  leave  of  his 
superior  officer,  with  a  singular  mixture  of 
solemnity  and  politeness,  in  these  w^ords  : 

'  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul !  I 
wish  you  good- evening.' 


YIII. 

Alone  in  the  boat,  the  Captain  looked  with 
a  misgiving  mind  at  the  flashing  of  the 
volcano  on  the  main  island. 

If  events  had  favoured  him,  he  would  have 
removed  Aimata  to  the  shelter  of  the  ship 
on  the  day  when  he  saw  the  emptied  basin 
of  the  lake.  But  the  smoke  of  the  Priest's 
sacrifice  had  been  discovered  by  the  chief ; 
and  he  had  despatched  two  canoes  with 
instructions  to  make  inquiries.  One  of  the 
canoes  had  returned  ;  the  other  was  kept  in 
waiting  off  the  cape,  to  place  a  means  of 
communicating  with  the  main  island  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Priest.  The  second  shock  of 
earthquake  had  naturally  increased  the  alarm 
of  the  chief  He  had  sent  messages  to  the 
Priest,  entreating  him  to  leave  the  island, 
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and  other  messages  to  Aiaiata  suggesting 
that  she  should  exert  her  influence  over  her 
father,  if  he  hesitated.  The  Priest  refused 
to  leave  the  Temple.  He  trusted  in  his 
gods  and  his  sacrifices  —  he  believed  they 
might  avert  the  fatality  that  threatened  his 
sanctuary. 

Yielding  to  the  holy  man,  the  .:hief  sent 
reinforcements  of  canoes  to  take  their  turn 
at  keeping  watch  off  the  headland.  Assisted 
by  torches,  the  islanders  were  on  the  alert 
(in  superstitious  terror  of  the  demon  of  the 
prophecy)  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The 
Captain  had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  in 
hiding,  and  to  watch  his  opportunity  of 
approaching  the  place  in  which  he  had 
concealed  his  canoe.  It  was  only  after 
Aimata  had  left  him  as  usual,  to  return  to 
her  father  at  the  close  of  evening,  that  the 
chances  declared  themselves  in  his  favour. 
The  fire-flashes  from  the  mountain,  visible 
Avhen  the  night  came,  had  struck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  men  on  the  watch.  They 
thought  of  tlielr  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  possessions  on  the  main  island,  and 
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they  one  and  all  deserted  their  Priest.  The 
Captain  seized  the  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating with  the  ship,  and  of  exchanging  a 
frail  canoe  which  he  was  ill  able  to  manage, 
for  a  swift-sailing  boat  capable  of  keeping 
the  sea  in  the  event  of  stormy  weather. 

As  he  now  neared  the  land,  certain  small 
sparks  of  red,  moving  on  the  distant  water, 
informed  him  that  the  canoes  of  the  sentinels 
had  been  ordered  back  to  their  duty. 

Carefully  avoiding  the  lights,  he  reached 
his  own  side  of  the  island  without  accident, 
and  guided  by  the  boat's  lantern,  anchored 
under  the  cliff.  He  climbed  the  rocks, 
advanced  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  was 
met,  to  his  delight  and  astonishment,  by 
Aimata  on  the  threshold. 

'  I  dreamed  that  some  dreadful  misfortune 
had  parted  us  for  ever,'  she  said ;  '  and  I 
came  here  to  see  if  my  dream  was  true. 
You  have  taught  me  what  it  is  to  be  miser- 
able ;  I  never  felt  my  heart  ache  till  I 
looked  into  the  hut  and  found  that  you  had 
gone.  Now  I  have  seen  you,  I  am  satisfied. 
No!  you  must  not  go  back  with  me.     My 
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father  may  be  out  looking  for  me.  It  is 
you  that  are  in  danger,  not  I.  I  know 
the  forest  as  well  by  dark  as  by  day- 
light.' 

The  Captain  detained  her  when  she  tried 
to  leave  him. 

'  Now  you  are  here,'  he  said,  '  why  should 
I  not  place  you  at  once  in  safety  ?  I  have 
been  to  the  ship ;  I  have  brought  back  one 
of  the  boats.  The  darkness  will  befriend 
us — let  us  embark  while  we  can.' 

She  shrank  away  as  he  took  her  hand. 
'  You  forget  my  father !'  she  said. 

'  Your  father  is  in  no  danger,  my  love. 
The  canoes  are  waiting  for  him  at  the  cape. 
I  saw  the  lights  as  I  passed.' 

With  that  reply  he  drew  her  out  of  the 
hut  and  led  her  towards  the  sea.  Xot  a 
breath  of  the  breeze  was  now  to  be  felt. 
The  dead  calm  had  returned — and  the  boat 
was  too  large  to  be  easily  managed  by  one 
man  alone  at  the  oars. 

'  The  breeze  may  come  again,'  he  said. 
*  Wait  here,  my  angel,  for  the  chance.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  deep  silence  of  the  forest 
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below   them  was  broken    by  a  sound.     A 
harsh  wailing  voice  was  heard,  calling  : 

'  Aimata !     Aimata !' 

^  My  father!'  she  whispered;  'he  has 
missed  me.     If  he  comes  here  you  are  lost.' 

She  kissed  him  with  passionate  fervour  ; 
she  held  him  to  her  for  a  moment  with  all 
her  strength. 

'  Expect  me  at  daybreak/  she  said,  and 
disappeared  down  the  landward  slope  of  the 
cliff. 

He  listened,  anxious  for  her  safety.  The 
voices  of  the  father  and  daughter  just 
reached  him  from  among  the  trees.  The 
priest  spoke  in  no  angry  tones ;  she  had 
apparently  found  an  acceptable  excuse  for 
her  absence.  Little  by  little,  the  failing 
sound  of  their  voices  told  him  that  they 
were  on  their  way  back  together  to  the 
Temple.  The  silence  fell  again.  Not  a 
ripple  broke  on  the  beach.  Xot  a  leaf 
rustled  in  the  forest.  Nothing  moved  but 
the  reflected  flashes  of  the  volcano  on  the 
mainland  over  the  black  sky.  It  was  an 
airless  and  an  a^vful  calm. 
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He  went  into  the  hut,  and  laid  down  on 
his  bed  of  leaves — not  to  sleep,  but  to  rest. 
All  his  energies  might  be  required  to  meet 
the  coming  events  of  the  morning.  After 
the  voyage  to  and  from  the  ship,  and  the 
long  watching  that  had  preceded  it,  strong 
as  he  was  he  stood  in  need  of  repose. 

For  some  little  time  he  kept  awake, 
thinking.  Insensibly  the  oppression  of  the 
intense  heat,  aided  in  its  influence  by  his 
own  fatigue,  treacherously  closed  his  eyes. 
In  spite  of  himself,  the  weary  man  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  roar  like  the 
explosion  of  a  park  of  artillery.  The 
volcano  on  the  main  island  had  burst  into 
a  state  of  eruption.  Smoky  flame-light 
overspread  the  sky,  and  flashed  through  the 
open  doorway  of  the  hut.  He  sprang  from 
his  bed — and  found  himself  up  to  his  knees 
in  water. 

Had  the  sea  overflowed  the  land  ? 

He  waded  out  of  the  hut,  and  the  water 
rose  to  his  middle.  He  looked  round  him 
by    the   lurid  light  of  the  eruption.     Tlie 
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one  visible  object  within  the  range  of  view 
was  the  sea,  stained  by  reflections  from  the 
blood-red  sky,  swirling  and  rippling  strange- 
ly in  the  dead  calm.  In  a  moment  more,  he 
became  conscious  that  the  earth  on  which 
he  stood  was  sinking  under  his  feet.  The 
water  rose  to  his  neck ;  the  last  vestige  of 
the  roof  of  the  hut  disappeared. 

He  looked  round  again,  and  the  truth 
burst  on  him.  The  island  was  sinking — 
slowly,  slowly  sinking  into  volcanic  depths, 
below  even  the  depth  of  the  sea  !  The 
highest  object  was  the  hut,  and  that  had 
dropped  inch  by  inch  under  water  before 
his  own  eyes.  Thrown  up  to  the  surface 
by  occult  volcanic  influences,  the  island  had 
sunk  back,  under  the  same  influences,  to  the 
obscurity  from  which  it  had  emerged ! 

A  black  shadowy  object,  turning  in  a 
wide  circle,  came  slowly  near  him  as  the 
all-destroying  ocean  washed  its  bitter  waters 
into  his  mouth.  The  buoyant  boat,  rising 
as  the  sea  rose,  had  dragged  its  anchor,  and 
was  floating  round  in  the  vortex  made  by 
the   slowly- sinking   island.      With    a   last 
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desperate  hope  that  Aimata  might  have 
been  saved  as  lie  had  been  saved,  he  swam 
to  the  boat,  seized  the  heavy  oars  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  and  made  for  the  place 
(so  far  as  he  could  guess  at  it  now)  where 
the  lake  and  the  Temple  had  once  been. 

He  looked  round  and  round  him  ;  he 
strained  his  eyes  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
penetrate  below^  the  surface  of  the  seething 
dimpling  sea.  Had  the  panic-stricken 
w^atchers  in  the  canoes  saved  themselves, 
without  an  effort  to  preserve  the  father 
and  daughter  ?  Or  had  they  both  been 
suffocated  before  they  could  make  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  ?  He  called  to  her  in  his 
misery,  as  if  she  could  hear  him  out  of  the 
fathomless  depths,  '  Aimata !  Aimata !'  The 
roar  of  the  distant  eruption  answered  him. 
The  mounting  fires  lit  the  solitary  sea  far 
and  near  over  the  sinking  island.  The 
boat  turned  slowly  and  more  slowly  in  the 
lessening  vortex.  Never  again  would  those 
gentle  eyes  look  at  him  with  unutterable 
love !  ^NTever  again  would  those  fresh  lips 
touch    his    lips    with    their   fervent    kiss! 
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Alone,  amid  the  savage  forces  of  Nature 
in  conflict,  the  miserable  mortal  lifted  his 
hands  in  frantic  supplication  —  and  the 
burning  sky  glared  down  on  him  in  its 
pitiless  grandeur,  and  struck  him  to  his 
knees  in  the  boat.  His  reason  sank  with 
his  sinking  limbs.  In  the  merciful  frenzy 
that  succeeded  the  shock,  he  saw  her  afar 
off,  in  her  white  robe,  an  angel  poised  on 
the  waters,  beckoning  him  to  follow  her  to 
the  brio^hter  and  the  better  world.  He 
loosened  the  sail,  he  seized  the  oars  ;  and 
the  faster  he  pursued  it,  the  faster  the 
mocking  vision  fled  from  him  over  the 
empty  and  endless  sea. 


VOL.  II.  38 


IX. 


The    boat   was    discovered,    on    the   next 
morning-,  from  the  ship. 

All  that  the  devotion  of  the  officers  of 
the  Fortuna  could  do  for  their  unhappy 
commander  was  done  on  the  homeward 
voyage.  Restored  to  his  own  country, 
and  to  skilled  medical  help,  the  Captain's 
mind  by  slow  degrees  recovered  its  balance. 
He  has  taken  his  place  in  society  again — 
he  lives  and  moves  and  manages  his  affairs 
like  the  rest  of  us.  But  his  heart  is  dead 
to  all  new  emotions  ;  nothing  remains  in 
it  but  the  sacred  remembrance  of  his  lost 
love.  He  neither  courts  nor  avoids  the 
society  of  women.  Their  sympathy  finds 
him  grateful,  but  their  attractions  seem  to 
be  lost  on  him  ;  they  pass  from  his  mind 
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as    they    pass    from  ^  liis   eyes  —  they    stir 
nothing  in  him  but  the  memory  of  Aimata. 

'  Now  you  know,  hidies,  why  the  Captain 
will  never  marry,  and  why  (sailor  as  lie  is) 
lie  hates  the  sight  of  the  sea/ 
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September  \?>th. — Winter  seems  to  be  upon 
us,  on  the  Highland  Border,  ah^eady. 

I  looked  out  of  window,  as  the  evening* 
closed  in,  before  I  barred  the  shutters  and 
drew  the  curtains  for  the  night.  The  clouds 
hid  the  hilltops  on  either  side  of  our  valley. 
Fantastic  mists  parted  and  met  again  on  the 
lower  slopes,  as  the  varying  breeze  blew 
them.  The  blackening  waters  of  the  lake 
before  our  window  seemed  to  anticipate  the 
coming  darkness.  On  the  more  distant 
hills  the  torrents  were  just  visible,  in  the 
breaks  of  the  mist,  stealing  their  way  over 
the  brown  ground  like  threads  of  silver. 
It  was  a  dreary  scene.  The  stillness  of 
all  things  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
splashing  of  our  little  waterfall  at  the  back 
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of  the  house.  I  was  not  sorry  to  close  the 
shutters,  and  confine  the  view  to  the  four 
walls  of  our  sitthig-room. 

The  day  happened  to  be  my  bbthday. 
I  sat  by  the  peat- fire,  waiting  for  the  lamp 
and  the  tea-tray,  and  contemplating  my 
past  life  from  the  vantage-ground,  so  to 
speak,  of  my  fifty-fifth  year. 

There  was  wonderfully  little  to  look  back 
on.  Nearly  thirty  years  since,  it  pleased 
an  all-wise  Providence  to  cast  my  lot  in 
this  remote  Scottish  hamlet,  and  to  make 
me  Minister  of  Cauldkirk,  on  a  sti^^end  of 
seventy-four  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 
I  and  my  surroundings  have  grown  quietly 
older  and  older  together.  I  have  outlived 
my  wife;  I  have  buried  one  generation 
among  my  parishioners,  and  married  an- 
other ;  I  have  borne  the  wear  and  tear  of 
years  better  than  the  kirk  in  which  I 
minister  and  the  manse  (or  parsonage- 
house)  in  which  I  live — both  sadly  out 
of  repair,  and  both  still  trusting  for  the 
means  of  reparation  to  the  pious  benefiic- 
tions  of  persons  richer  than  m^^self.     Not 
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that  I  complain,  be  it  understood,  of  the 
Immble  position  which  I  occupy.  I  possess 
many  blessings  ;  and  I  thank  the  Lord  for 
them.  I  have  my  little  bit  of  land  and 
my  cow.  I  have  also  my  good  daughter, 
Felicia  ;  named  after  her  deceased  mother, 
but  inheriting  her  comely  looks,  it  is  thought, 
rather  from  myself. 

Neither  let  me  forget  my  elder  sister, 
Judith ;  a  friendless  single  person,  sheltered 
under  my  roof,  whose  temperament  I  could 
wish  somewhat  less  prone  to  look  at  persons 
and  things  on  the  gloomy  side,  but  whose 
compensating  virtues  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  deny.  No ;  I  am  grateful  for  what 
has  been  given  me  (from  on  high),  and 
resigned  to  what  has  been  taken  away.  With 
what  fair  prospects  did  I  start  in  life! 
Springing  from  a  good  old  Scottish  stock, 
blest  with  every  advantage  of  education 
that  the  institutions  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land in  turn  could  offer;  with  a  career  at 
the  Bar  and  in  Parliament  before  me — 
and  all  cast  to  the  winds,  as  it  were,  by 
the  measureless  prodigality  of  my  unhappy 
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father,  God  forgive  him !  I  doubt  if  I 
had  five  pounds  left  in  my  purse,  when 
the  compassion  of  my  relatives  on  the 
mother's  side  opened  a  refuge  to  me  at 
Cauldkirk,  and  hid  me  from  the  notice  of 
the  world  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

September  lAth. — Thus  far  I  had  posted 
up  my  Diary  on  the  evening  of  the  13th, 
when  an  event  occurred  so  completely  un- 
expected by  my  household  and  myself, 
that  the  pen,  I  may  say,  dropped  inconti- 
nently from  my  hand. 

It  was  the  time  when  we  had  finished 
our  tea,  or  supper — I  hardly  know  which 
to  call  it.  In  the  silence,  we  could  hear 
the  rain  pouring  against  the  window,  and 
the  wind  that  liad  risen  with  the  darkness 
howling  round  the  house.  My  sister 
Judith,  taking  the  gloomy  view  according 
to  custom  —  copious  draughts  of  good 
]>ohea  and  two  helpings  of  such  a  mutton 
ham  as  only  Scotland  can  produce  had  no 
effect  in  raising  her  spirits — my  sister,  I 
say,  remarked  that  there  would  be   ships 
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lost  at  sea  and  men  drowned  this  night. 
My  daughter  Felicia,  the  brightest-tempered 
creature  of  the  female  sex  that  I  have  ever 
met  with,  tried  to  give  a  cheerful  turn  to 
her  aunt's  depressing  prognostication.  '  If 
the  ships  must  be  lost,'  she  said,  '  we  may 
surely  hope  that  the  men  will  be  saved.' 
'  God  willing,'  I  put  in — thereby  giving  to 
my  daughter's  humane  ex[)ression  of  feel- 
incv  the  fit  relio^ious  tone  that  was  all  it 
wanted — and  then  went  on  with  my  written 
record  of  the  events  and  reflections  of  the 
day.  Xo  more  was  said.  Felicia  took  up 
a  book.     Judith  took  up  her  knitting. 

On  a  sudden,  the  silence  was  broken  by 
a  blow  on  the  hoiise-door. 

My  two  companions,  as  is  the  way  of 
women,  set  up  a  scream.  I  was  startled 
myself,  wondering  who  could  be  out  in 
the  rain  and  the  darkness,  and  striking' 
at  the  door  of  the  house.  K  stranger  it 
must  be.  Light  or  dark,  any  person  in 
or  near  Cauldkirk,  wanting  admission,  would 
know  where  to  find  the  bell-handle  at  the 
side  of  the  door.     I  waited  awhile  to  hear 
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what  might  happen  next.  The  stroke  was 
repeated,  but  more  softly.  It  became  me 
as  a  man  and  a  minister  to  set  an  example. 
I  went  out  into  the  passage,  and  I  called 
through  the  door,  '  Who's  there?' 

A  man's  voice  answered  ■ —  so  faintly 
that  I  could  barely  hear  him — '  A  lost 
traveller.' 

Immediately  upon  this  my  cheerful  sister 
expressed  her  view  of  the  matter  through 
the  open  parlour  door.  '  Brother  Xoah,  it's 
a  robber.     Don't  let  him  in  !' 

What  would  the  Good  Samaritan  have 
done  in  my  place  ?  Assuredly  lie  would 
have  run  the  risk  and  opened  the  door.  I 
imitated  the  Good  Samaritan. 

A  man,  dripping  wet,  with  a  knapsack 
on  his  back  and  a  thick  stick  in  his  hand, 
stasfsfered  in,  and  would  I  think  have  fallen 
in  the  passage  if  I  had  not  caught  him  by 
the  arm.  Judith  peeped  out  at  the  parlour 
door,  and  said,  '  He's  drunk.'  Felicia  was 
behind  her,  holding  up  a  lighted  candle  the 
better  to  see  what  was  going  on.  '  Look  at 
liis  face,  aunt,'  says  she.     '  Worn  out  with 
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fatigue,  poor  man.  Bring  him  in,  father — 
bring  him  in.' 

Good  Felicia  !  I  was  proud  of  m}^  girl. 
*  He'll  spoil  the  carpet/  says  sister  Judith. 
I  said,  *  Silence,  for  shame !'  and  brought  him 
in,  and  dropped  him  dripping  into  my  own 
armchair.  Would  the  Good  Samaritan  have 
thought  of  his  carpet  or  his  chair  ?  I  did 
think  of  them,  but  I  overcame  it.  Ah,  we 
are  a  decadent  generation  in  these  latter 
days  ! 

"Be  quick,  father  !'  says  Felicia  ;  'he'll 
fliint  if  you  don't  give  him  something  !' 

I  took  out  one  of  our  little  drinking  cups 
(called  among  us  a  '  Quaigh'),  while  Felicia, 
instructed  by  me,  ran  to  the  kitchen  for  the 
cream-jug.  Filling  the  cup  with  Avhisky 
and  cream  in  equal  proportions,  I  offered  it 
to  him.  He  drank  it  off  as  if  it  had  been  so 
much  water.  '  Stimulant  and  nourishment, 
you'll  observe,  sir,  in  equal  portions,'  I 
remarked  to  him.  '  How  do  you  feel 
now  ?' 

*  Ready  for  another,'  says  he. 

Felicia  burst  out  laughing.     I  gave  him 
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another.  As  I  turned  to  liand  it  to  him, 
sister  Judith  came  behind  me,  and  snatched 
away  the  cream -jug.  Xever  a  generous 
person,  sister  Judith,  at  the  best  of  times — 
more  especially  in  the  matter  of  cream. 

He  handed  me  back  the  empty  cup.  '  I 
believe,  sir,  you  have  saved  my  life,'  he 
said.  '  Under  Providence,'  I  put  in — 
adding,  '  But  I  would  remark,  looking  to 
the  state  of  your  clothes,  that  I  have  yet 
another  service  to  offer  you,  before  you  tell 
us  how  you  came  into  this  pitiable  state.' 
With  that  reply,  I  led  him  upstairs,  and  set 
before  him  the  poor  resources  of  my  ward- 
robe, and  left  him  to  do  the  best  he  could 
with  them.  He  was  rather  a  small  man, 
and  I  am  in  stature  nigh  on  six  feet.  When 
he  came  down  to  us  in  my  clothes,  we  had 
the  merriest  evening  that  I  can  remember 
for  years  past.  I  thought  Felicia  would, 
have  had  an  hysteric  ht  ;  and  even  sister 
Judith  laughed — he  did  look  such  a  comical 
tif>:ure  in  the  minister's  o^arments. 

As  for  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen 
him,  it  offered    one  more    example  of  the 
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preternatural  rashness  of  the  English 
traveller  in  countries  unknown  to  him. 
He  was  on  a  walkino;  tour  throuo;h  Scot- 
land  ;  and  he  had  set  forth  to  go  twenty 
miles  a-foot,  from  a  town  on  one  side  of  the 
Highland  Border  to  a  town  on  the  other, 
without  a  guide.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
he  found  his  way  to  Cauldkirk,  instead  of 
perishing  of  exposure  among  the  lonesome 
hills. 

'  Will  you  offer  thanks  for  your  preser- 
vation to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  in  your 
prayers  to-night  ?'  I  asked  him.  And  he 
answered,  *  Indeed  I  will  !' 

We  have  a  spare  room  at  the  manse  ;  but 
it  had  not  been  inhabited  for  more  than  a 
year  past.  Therefore  we  made  his  bed,  for 
that  night,  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlour  ;  and 
so  left  him,  with  the  fire  on  one  side  of  his 
couch,  and  the  whisky  and  the  mutton  ham 
on  the  other  in  case  of  need.  He  mentioned 
his  name  when  we  bade  him  good-night. 
Marmaduke  Falmer  of  London,  son  of  a 
minister  of  the  English  Church  Establish- 
ment, now  deceased.     It  was  plain,  I  may 
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add,  before  he  spoke,  that  we  had  offered  the 
hospitaHty  of  the  manse  to  a  man  of  gentle 
breeding. 

September  15th. — I  have  to  record  a  sin- 
gularly pleasant  day  ;  due  partly  to  a  return 
of  the  fine  weather,  partly  to  the  good  social 
gifts  of  our  guest. 

Attired  again  in  his  own  clothing,  he 
was,  albeit  wanting  in  height,  a  finely  pro- 
portioned man,  with  remarkably  small 
hands  and  feet ;  having  also  a  bright  mobile 
face,  and  large  dark  eyes  of  an  extraordinary 
diversity  of  expression.  Also,  he  was  of  a 
sweet  and  cheerful  humour  ;  easily  pleased 
with  little  things,  and  amiably  ready  to 
make  his  gifts  agreeable  to  all  of  us.  At 
the  same  time,  a  person  of  my  experience 
and  penetration  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  he  was  most  content  when  in  company 
with  Felicia.  I  have  already  mentioned  my 
daughter's  comely  looks  and  good  womanly 
qualities.  It  was  in  the  order  of  nature  that 
a  young  man  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  getting 
near  to  his  thirty -first  birthday  should  feel 
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drawn  by  sympathy  towards  a  well-favoured 
young  woman  in  Ler  four-and-twentietli 
year.  In  matters  of  this  sort  I  have  always 
cultivated  a  liberal  turn  of  mind,  not  for- 
getting my  own  youth. 

As  the  evening  closed  in,  I  was  sorry  to 
notice  a  certain  change  in  our  guest  for  the 
worse.  He  showed  sio^ns  of  fatigue — falling 
asleep  at  intervals  in  his  chair,  and  waking 
up  and  shivering.  The  sj^are  room  was 
now  well  aired,  having  had  a  roaring  fire 
in  it  all  day. 

I  begged  him  not  to  stand  on  ceremony, 
and  to  betake  himself  at  once  to  his  bed. 
Felicia  (having  learned  the  accomplishment 
from  her  excellent  mother)  made  him  a  warm 
sleeping-draught  of  eggs,  sugar,  nutmeg, 
and  spirits,  delicious  alike  to  the  senses  of 
smell  and  taste.  Sister  Judith  waited  until 
he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and 
then  favoured  me  with  one  of  her  dismal 
predictions.  '  You'll  rue  the  day,  brother, 
when  you  let  him  into  the  house.  He  is 
going  to  fall  ill  on  our  hands.' 

yoL.  II.  39 
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11. 


November  2Sth. — God  be  praised  for  all 
His  mercies  !  This  day,  our  guest,  Marma- 
duke  Falmer,  joined  us  downstairs  in  the 
sitting-room  for  the  first  time  since  his 
illness. 

He  is  sadly  deteriorated,  in  a  bodily  sense, 
by  the  wasting  rheumatic  fever  that  brought 
him  nio^h  to  death  :  but  he  is  still  vouna\ 
and  the  doctor  (humanly  speaking)  has  no 
doubt  of  his  speedy  and  complete  recovery. 
My  sister  takes  the  opposite  view.  She 
remarked,  in  his  hearing,  that  nobody  ever 
thoroughly  got  over  a  rheumatic  fever. 
Oh,  Judith  !  Judith  !  it's  well  for  humanity 
that  you're  a  single  person !  If,  haply, 
there  had  been  any  man  desperate  enough 
to  tackle  such  a  woman  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage,  what  a  pessimist  progeny  must 
have  proceeded  from  you  ! 

Looking  back  over  my  Diary  for  the  last 
two  months  and  more,  I  see  one  monotonous 
record    of    the    poor    fellow's    sufferings ; 
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clieered  and  varied,  I  am  pleased  to  add, 
by  the  devoted  services  of  my  daughter  at 
the  sick  man's  bedside.  With  some  help 
from  her  amit  (most  readily  given  when  he 
was  nearest  to  the  point  of  death),  and  with 
needful  services  performed  in  turn  by  two 
of  our  aged  w^omen  in  Cauldkirk,  Felicia 
could  not  have  nursed  him  more  assiduouslv 
if  he  had  been  her  own  brother.  Half  the 
credit  of  bringing  him  through  it  belonged 
(as  the  doctor  himself  confessed)  to  the  dis- 
creet young  nurse,  always  ready  through  tlie 
worst  of  the  illness,  and  always  cheerful 
through  the  long  convalescence  that  followed. 
I  must  also  record  to  the  credit  of  Marma- 
duke  that  he  was  indeed  duly  grateful. 
When  I  led  him  into  the  parlour,  and  he 
saw  Felicia  waiting  by  the  armchair,  smiling 
and  patting  the  pillows  for  him,  he  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  burst  out  crying.  Weak- 
nesSjin  part,  no  doubt — but  sincere  gratitude 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  am  equally  sure. 

November  2dth. — However,  there  are  limits 
even   to    sincere  gratitude.     Of  this  truth 

39—2 
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Mr.  Marmaduke  seems  to  be  insufficiently 
aware.  Entering  the  sitting-room  soon 
after  noon  to-day,  I  found  our  convalescent 
guest  and  his  nurse  alone.  His  head  was 
resting  on  her  shoulder  ;  his  arm  was  round 
her  waist — and  (the  truth  before  everything) 
Felicia  was  kissing  him. 

A  man  may  be  of  a  liberal  turn  of  mind, 
and  may  yet  consistently  object  to  freedom 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  unlicensed  em- 
bracing and  kissing ;  the  person  being  his 
own  daughter,  and  the  place  his  own  house. 
I  signed  to  my  girl  to  leave  us  ;  and  I 
advanced  to  Mr.  Marmaduke,  with  my 
opinion  of  his  conduct  just  rising  in  words 
to  my  lips — when  he  staggered  me  with " 
amazement  by  asking  for  Felicia's  hand  in 
marriage. 

'  You  need  feel  no  doubt  of  my  being  able 
to  offer  to  your  daughter  a  position  of 
comfort  and  respectability^'  he  said.  *  I 
have  a  settled  income  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year.' 

His  raptures  over  Felicia ;  his  protesta- 
tions that  she  was  the  first  woman  he  had 
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ever  really  loved  ;  his  profaiie  declaration 
that  he  preferred  to  die,  if  I  refused  to  let 
him  be  her  husband — all  these  flourishes,  as 
I  may  call  them,  passed  in  at  one  of  my 
ears  and  out  at  the  other.  But  eight 
hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum, 
descending  as  it  were  in  a  golden  avalanche 
on  the  mind  of  a  Scottish  minister  (accus- 
tomed to  thirty  years'  annual  contemplation 
of  seventy-four  pounds) — eight  hundred  a 
year,  in  one  young  man's  pocket,  I  say, 
completely  overpowered  me.  I  just  managed 
to  answer,  '  Wait  till  to-morrow  '  —  and 
hurried  out  of  doors  to  recover  my  self- 
respect,  if  the  thing  was  to  be  anywise 
done.  I  took  my  way  through  the  valley. 
The  sun  was  shining,  for  a  wonder.  When 
I  saw  my  shadow  on  the  hillside,  I  saw  the 
Golden  Calf  as  an  integral  part  of  me, 
bearing  this  inscription  in  letters  of  flame — 
'  Here's  another  of  them  !' 

November  oOth. — I  have  made  amends  for 
yesterday's  backsliding  ;  I  have  acted  as 
becomes  my  parental  dignity  and  my  sacred 
calling. 
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The  temptation  to  do  otherwise  has  not 
been  wanting.  Here  is  sister  Judith's 
advice  :  '  Make  sure  that  he  has  got  the 
money  first ;  and,  for  Heaven's  sake,  nail 
him  !'  Here  is  Mr.  Marmaduke's  proposal  : 
'  Make  any  conditions  you  please,  so  long 
as  you  give  me  your  daughter.'  And, 
lastly,  here  is  Felicia's  confession  :  '  Father, 
my  heart  is  set  on  him.  Oh,  don't  be 
unkind  to  me  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life  !' 

But  I  have  stood  firm.  I  have  refused 
to  hear  any  more  words  on  the  subject  from 
any  one  of  them,  for  the  next  six  months  to 
come. 

'  So  serious  a  venture  as  the  venture  of 
marriage,'  I  said, '  is  not  to  be  undertaken  on 
impulse.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Marmaduke  can 
travel,  I  request  him  to  leave  us,  and  not 
to  return  again  for  six  months.  If,  after 
that  interval,  he  is  still  of  the  same  mind, 
and  my  daughter  is  still  of  the  same  mind, 
let  him  return  to  Cauldkirk,  and  (premising 
that  I  am  in  all  other  respects  satisfied)  let 
him  ask  me  for  his  wife.' 
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There  were  tears,  there  were  protesta- 
tions ;  I  remained  immovable.  A  week 
later,  Mr.  Marmaduke  left  us,  on  his  way 
by  easy  stages  to  the  south.  I  am  not  a 
hard  man.  I  rewarded  the  lovers  for  their 
obedience  by  keeping  sister  Judith  out  of 
the  way,  and  letting  them  say  their  fare- 
Avell  words  (accompaniments  included)  in 
private. 


III. 


May  1%tli. — A  letter  from  Mr.  Marmaduke, 
informing  me  that  I  may  expect  him  at 
Cauldkirk,  exactly  at  the  expiration  of  the 
six  months'  interval  —  viz.,  on  June  the 
seventh. 

Writing  to  this  effect,  he  added  a  timely 
word  on  the  subject  of  his  family.  Both 
his  parents  were  dead ;  his  only  brother 
held  a  civil  appointment  in  India,  the  place 
being  named.  His  uncle  (his  father's 
brother)  was  a  merchant  resident  in 
London  ;  and  to  this  near  relative  he  re- 
ferred me,  if   I  wished    to  make  inquiries 
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about  him.  The  names  of  his  bankers, 
authorised  to  give  me  every  information  in 
respect  to  his  pecuniary  affairs,  followed. 
Xothing  could  be  more  plain  and  straight- 
forward. I  wrote  to  his  uncle,  and  I 
wrote  to  his  bankers.  In  both  cases  the 
replies  were  perfectly  satisfactory — nothing 
in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful,  no  pre- 
varications, no  mysteries.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Marmaduke  himself  was  thoroughly  well 
vouched  for,  and  Mr.  Marmaduke's  income 
was  invested  in  securities  beyond  fear  and 
beyond  reproach.  Even  sister  Judith,  bent 
on  picking  a  hole  in  the  record  somewhere, 
tried  hard,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

The  last  sentence  in  Mr.  Marmaduke's 
letter  was  the  only  part  of  it  which  I  failed 
to  read  with  pleasure. 

He  left  it  to  me  to  fix  the  day  for  the 
marriage,  and  he  entreated  that  I  would 
make  it  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  I  had 
a  touch  of  the  heartache  when  I  thouo:ht 
of  parting  with  Felicia,  and  being  left  at 
home  with  nobodj^  but  Judith.  However, 
I  got  over  it  for  that  time ;  and,  after  con- 
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suiting  in}^  daughter,  we  decided  on  naming 
a  fortnioflit  after  Mr.  Marmaduke's  arrival 
— ^that  is  to  say,  the  twenty -first  of  June. 
This  gave  Felicia  time  for  her  preparations, 
besides  offering  to  me  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  Avith  my  son- 
in-law's  disposition.  The  happiest  marriage 
does  indubitably  make  its  demands  on 
human  forbearance  ;  and  I  was  anxious, 
among  other  things,  to  assure  myself  of 
Mr.  Marmaduke's  good  temper. 


IV. 


June  29und. — The  happy  change  in  my 
daughter's  life  (let  me  say  nothing  of  the 
change  in  my  life)  has  come  :  they  were 
married  yesterday.  The  manse  is  a  desert ; 
and  sister  Judith  was  never  so  uncongenial 
a  companion  to  me  as  I  feel  her  to  be  now. 
Her  last  words  to  the  married  pair,  when 
they  drove  away,  were :  '  Lord  help  you 
both  ;  you  have  all  your  troubles  before 
you!' 

I  had  no  heart  to  write  yesterday's  record, 
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yesterday  evening,  as  usual.  The  absence 
of  Felicia  at  the  supper-table  completely 
overcame  me.  I,  who  have  so  often  com- 
forted others  in  their  afflictions,  could  find 
no  comfort  for  myself.  Even  now  that 
the  day  has  passed,  the  tears  come  into 
my  eyes,  only  with  writing  about  it.  Sad, 
sad  weakness !  Let  me  close  my  Diary, 
and  open  the  Bible — and  be  myself  again. 

June  Tord. — More  resigned  since  yester- 
day ;  a  more  becoming  and  more  pious 
frame  of  mind  —  obedient  to  God's  hol}^ 
will,  and  content  in  the  belief  that  my 
dear  daughter's  married  life  will  be  a 
happy  one. 

They  have  gone  abroad  for  their  holiday 
■ — to  Switzerland,  by  way  of  France.  I 
was  anything  rather  than  pleased  when  I 
heard  that  my  son-in-law  proposed  to  take 
Felicia  to  that  sink  of  iniquity,  Paris.  He 
knows  already  what  I  think  of  balls  and 
playhouses,  and  similar  devils*  diversions, 
and  how  I  have  brought  up  my  daughter 
to   think    of    them  —  the    subject    having 
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occurred  in  conversation  among  us  more 
than  a  week  since.  That  he  could  meditate 
taking  a  child  of  mine  to  the  headquarters 
of  indecent  jiggings  and  abominable  stage- 
plays,  of  spouting  rogues  and  painted 
Jezebels,  was  indeed  a  heavy  blow. 

However,  Felicia  reconciled  me  to  it  in 
the  end.  She  declared  that  her  only  desire 
in  going  to  Paris  was  to  see  the  picture- 
galleries,  the  jDublic  buildings,  and  the  fair 
outward  aspect  of  the  city  generally.  '  Your 
opinions,  father,  are  my  opinions,'  she  said; 
'  and  Marmaduke,  I  am  sure,  will  so  shape 
our  arrangements  as  to  prevent  oar  passing 
a  Sabbath  in  Paris.'  Marmaduke  not  only 
consented  to  this  (with  the  perfect  good 
temper  of  which  I  have  observed  more  than 
one  gratifying  example  in  him),  but  like- 
wise assured  me  that,  speaking  for  himself 
personally,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  him  when 
they  got  to  the  mountains  and  the  lakes. 
So  that  matter  was  happily  settled.  Go 
where  they  may,  God  bless  and  prosper 
them ! 

Speaking  of  relief,   I  must    record   that 
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Judith  has  gone  away  to  Aberdeen  on  a 
visit  to  some  friends.  '  You'll  be  wretched 
enough  here,'  she  said  at  parting,  '  all  by 
yourself.'  Pure  vanity  and  self-com- 
placence! It  may  be  resignation  to  her 
absence,  or  it  may  be  natural  force  of 
mind,  I  began  to  be  more  easy  and  com- 
posed the  moment  I  was  alone,  and  this 
blessed  state  of  feeling  has  continued  un- 
interruptedly ever  since. 


September  hth, — A  sudden  change  in  my 
life,  which  it  absolutely  startles  me  to 
record.     I  am  going  to  London  ! 

My  purpose  in  taking  this  most  serious 
step  is  of  a  twofold  nature.  I  have  a 
greater  and  a  lesser  object  in  view. 

The  greater  object  is  to  see  my  daughter, 
and  to  judge  for  myself  whether  certain 
doubts  on  the  vital  q  uestion  of  her  happiness, 
which  now  torment  me  night  and  day,  are 
unhappily  founded  on  truth.  She  and 
her  husband  returned  in  Aua'ust  from  their 
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wedding- tour,  and  took  up  their  abode  in 
Marmaduke's  new  residence  in  London. 
Up  to  this  time,  Felicia's  letters  to  me  were, 
in  very  truth,  the  delight  of  my  life — she 
was  so  entirely  happy,  so  amazed  and 
delighted  with  all  the  wonderful  things  she 
saw,  so  full  of  love  and  admiration  for  the 
best  husband  that  ever  lived.  Since  her 
return  to  London,  I  perceive  a  complete 
change. 

She  makes  no  positive  complaint,  but  she 
writes  in  a  tone  of  weariness  and  discontent; 
she  says  next  to  nothing  of  Marmaduke, 
and  she  dwells  perpetually  on  the  one  idea 
of  my  going  to  London  to  see  her.  I  hope 
with  my  whole  heart  that  I  am  wrong  ;  but 
the  rare  allusions  to  her  husband,  and  the 
constantly  repeated  desire  [to  see  her  father 
(while  she  has  not  been  yet  three  months 
married),  seem  to  me  to  be  bad  signs.  In 
brief,  my  anxiety  is  too  great  to  be  endured. 
I  have  so  arranged  matters  with  one  of  my 
brethren  as  to  be  free  to  travel  to  London 
cheaply  by  steamer  ;  and  I  begin  the  journey 
to-morrow. 
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My  lesser  object  may  be  dismissed  in  two 
words.  Having  already  decided  on  going 
to  London,  I  propose  to  call  on  the  w^ealtby 
nobleman  who  ow^ns  all  the  land  hereabouts, 
and  represent  to  him  the  discreditable,  and 
indeed  dangerous,  condition  of  the  parish 
kirk  for  want  of  means  to  institute  the 
necessary  repairs.  If  I  find  myself  well 
received,  I  shall  put  in  a  w^ord  for  the  manse, 
which  is  almost  in  as  deplorable  a  condition 
as  the  chitrch.  My  lord  is  a  wealthy  man 
— may  his  heart  and  his  purse  be  opened 
unto  me  ! 

Sister  Judith  is  packing  my  portmanteau. 
According  to  custom,  she  forebodes  the 
worst.  '  ^ever  forget,'  she  says,  ^  that  I 
warned  you  against  Marmaduke,  on  the 
first  night  when  he  entered  the  house.' 


YL 


September  10 th. — After  more  delays  than 
one,  on  land  and  sea,  I  was  at  last  set 
ashore  near  the  Tower,  on  the  afternoon 
of    yesterday.     God    help    us,    my    worst 
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anticipations  have  been  realized  !  ■\ry 
beloved  Felicia  has  urgent  and  serious 
need  of  me. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  I  made  my 
entry  into  my  son-in-law's  house  in  a 
disturbed  and  irritated  frame  of  mind. 
First,  my  temper  was  tried  by  the  almost 
interminable  journey,  in  the  noisy  and 
comfortless  vehicle  which  they  call  a  cab, 
from  the  river-wharf  to  the  west-end  of 
London,  where  Marmaduke  lives.  In  the 
second  place,  I  was  scandalised  and  alarmed 
by  an  incident  which  took  place — still  on 
the  endless  journey  from  east  to  west — in 
a  street  hard  by  the  market  of  Covent 
Garden. 

AVe  had  just  approached  a  large  building, 
most  profusely  illuminated  with  gas,  and 
exhibiting  prodigious  coloured  placards 
having  inscribed  on  them  nothing  ])ut 
the  name  of  Barrymore.  The  cab  came 
suddenly  to  a  standstill  ;  and  looking  out 
to  see  what  the  obstacle  might  be,  I 
discovered  a  huge  concourse  of  men  and 
women,    drawn   across    the   pavement   and 
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road  alike,  so  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
])ass  by  them.  I  inquired  of  my  driver  what 
this  assembling  of  the  people  meant.  '  Oh.' 
says  he,  '  Barrymore  has  made  another  hit.^ 
This  answer  being  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  me,  I  requested  some  further  explanation, 
and  discovered  that  '  Barrymore '  w^as  the 
name  of  a  stage-player  favoured  by  the 
populace  ;  that  the  building  was  a  theatre  ; 
and  that  all  these  creatures  with  innnortal 
souls  were  waiting,  before  the  doors  opened, 
to  get  places  at  the  show  ! 

The  emotions  of  sorrow  and  indignation 
t;aused  by  this  discovery  so  absorbed  me, 
that  I  failed  to  notice  an  attempt  the  driver 
made  to  pass  through,  w^here  the  crowd 
seemed  to  be  thinner,  until  the  offended 
people  resented  the  proceeding.  Some  of 
them  seized  the  horse's  head  ;  others  ANcre 
on  the  point  of  pulling  the  driver  off 
his  box,  when  providentially  the  police 
interfered.  Under  their  protection,  we 
drew  back,  and  reached  our  destination 
in  safety,  by  another  way.  I  record  this 
otherwise    unimportant    affair,    because    it 
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grieved  and  revolted  iiie  (when  I  thought 
of  the  people's  souls),  and  so  indisposed  my 
mind  to  take  cheerful  views  of  anything. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  fain 
hope  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  in  respect  to  my  daughter's 
married  life. 

My  good  girl  almost  smothered  me  with 
kisses.  When  I  at  last  got  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  her,  I  thought  her 
looking  pale  and  worn  and  anxious. 
Query :  Should  I  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion if  I  had  met  with  no  example  of 
the  wicked  dissipations  of  London,  and  if 
I  had  ridden  at  my  ease  in  a  comfortable 
vehicle  ? 

They  had  a  succulent  meal  ready  for  me, 
and,  what  I  call,  fair  enough  whisky  out  of 
Scotland.  Here  again  I  remarked  that 
Felicia  ate  very  little,  and  Marmaduke 
nothing  at  all.  He  drank  wine  too — and, 
good  heavens,  champagne  wine  ! — a  need- 
less waste  of  money  surely  when  there  was 
whisky  on  the  table.  My  appetite  being 
satisfied,  my    son-in-law    went   out    of  the 
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room,  and  returned  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  '  You  and  Felicia  have  many  things 
to  talk  about  on  your  first  evening  together. 
I'll  leave  you  for  a  while — I  shall  only  be 
in  the  "way.^  So  he  S2:)oke.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  wife  and  I  assured  him  he  was  not 
in  the  way  at  all.  He  kissed  his  hand,  and 
smiled  pleasantly,  and  left  us. 

'There,  father!'  says  Felicia.  'For  the 
last  ten  days,  he  has  gone  out  like  that,  and 
left  me  alone  for  the  whole  evening.  When 
we  first  returned  from  Switzerland,  he  left 
me  in  the  same  mysterious  way,  only  it  was 
after  breakfast  then.  Now  he  stays  at 
home  in  the  daytime,  and  goes  out  at  night.' 

I  inquired  if  she  had  not  summoned  him 
to  give  her  some  explanation. 

'  I  don't  know  vrhat  to  make  of  his 
explanation,'  says  Felicia.  *  When  he  went 
away  in  the  daytime,  he  told  me  he  had 
business  in  the  City.  Since  he  took  to 
going  out  at  night,  he  says  he  goes  to  his 
club.' 

'  Have  you  asked  where  his  club  is,  my 
dear  V 
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'  He  says  it's  in  Pall  Mall.  There  are 
dozens  of  clubs  in  that  street — and  he  has 
never  told  me  the  name  of  Im  club.  I 
am  completely  shut  out  of  his  confidence. 
Would  you  believe  it,  father?  he  has  not 
introduced  one  of  his  friends  to  me  since  we 
came  home.  I  doubt  if  they  know  where 
he  lives,  since  he  took  this  house.' 

What  could  I  say  ? 

I  said  nothing,  and  looked  round  the 
room.  It  was  fitted  up  with  perfectly 
pahatial  magnificence.  I  am  an  ignorant 
man  in  matters  of  this  sort,  and  partly 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  partly  to  change 
the  subject,  I  asked  to  see  the  house. 
Mercy  preserve  us,  the  same  grandeur 
everywhere !  I  wondered  if  even  such  an 
income  as  eight  hundred  a  year  could 
suffice  for  it  all.  In  a  moment  when  I 
was  considering  this,  a  truly  frightful 
suspicion  crossed  my  mind.  Did  these 
mysterious  absences,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  unbridled  luxury  that  surrounded 
us,  mean  that  my  son-in-law  was  a 
gamester  ?    a  shameless    shuffler   of  cards, 
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or  a  debauched  bettor  on  horses  ?  While 
I  was  still  completely  overcome  by  my  own 
previsions  of  evil,  my  daughter  put  her  arm 
in  mine  to  take  me  to  the  top  of  the  house. 

For  the  first  time  I  observed  a  bi-acelet 
of  dazzling  gems  on  her  w^rist.  '  Not 
diamonds  ?'  I  said.  She  answered,  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  she  had  been  the 
wife  of  a  nobleman,  '  Yes,  diamonds — a 
present  from  Marmaduke.'  This  was  too 
much  for  me  ;  my  previsions,  so  to  speak, 
forced  their  way  into  words.  '  Oh,  my  poor 
child!'  I  burst  out,  'I'm  in  mortal  fear 
that  your  husband's  a  gamester !' 

She  showed  none  of  the  horror  I  had 
anticipated ;  she  only  shook  her  head  and 


beofan  to 
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cry. 


'  Worse  than  that,  I'm  afraid,'  she  said. 

I  was  petrified ;  my  tongue  refused  its 
ofiice,  when  I  would  fain  have  asked  her 
w^hat  she  meant.  Her  besetting  sin,  poor 
soul,  is  a  jDroud  spirit.  She  dried  her  eyes 
on  a  sudden,  and  spoke  out  freely,  in  these 
words  :  '  I  am  not  going  to  cry  about  it. 
The  other  day,  father,  we  were  out  walking 
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in  tlie  park.  A  horrid,  bold,  yellow- 
haired  woman  passed  us  in  an  open 
carriaofe.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  Mar  ma- 
duke,  and  called  out  to  him,  "  How  are 
you,  Marmy?"  I  was  so  indignant  that  I 
flushed  him  away  from  me,  and  told  him 
to  go  and  take  a  drive  with  his  lady.  lie 
burst  out  laughing.  "  Nonsense !"  he  said  ; 
"  she  has  known  me  for  years — you  don't 
understand  our  easy  London  manners." 
We  have  made  it  up  since  then  ;  but  I 
have  my  own  opinion  of  the  creature  in  the 
open  carriage.' 

Morally  speaking,  this  was  worse  than 
all.  But,  logically  viewed,  it  completely 
failed  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  the 
diamond  bracelet  and  the  splendour  of  the 
furniture. 

We  went  on  to  the  uppermost  story.  It 
was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a 
stout  partition  of  wood,  and  a  door  covered 
with  green  baize. 

When  I  tried  the  door  it  was  locked. 
^  Ha  !'  says  Felicia,  *  I  wanted  you  to  see  it 
for  yourself  !'     More  susj)icious  proceedings 
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on  the  part  of  my  son-in-law!  He  kept 
the  door  constantly  locked,  and  the  key  in 
his  pocket.  When  his  wife  asked  him  what 
it  meant,  he  answered :  ^  My  study  is  up 
ttiere — and  I  like  to  keep  it  entirely  to 
myself  After  such  a  reply  as  that,  the 
preservation  of  my  daughter's  dignity  j^er- 
mitted  but  one  answer  :  '  Oh,  keep  it  to 
yourself,  by  all  means !' 

My    previsions,  upon  this,  assumed    an- 
other form. 

I  now  asked  myself — still  in  connection 
with  my  son-in-law's  extravagant  expendi- 
ture— whether  the  clue  to  the  mystery 
]niglit  not  haply  be  the  forging  of  bank- 
notes on  the  other  side  of  the  baize  door. 
My  mind  was  prepared  for  anything  by  this 
time.  We  descended  ao-ain  to  the  dinino-- 
room.  Felicia  saw  how  my  spirits  were 
dashed,  and  came  and  perched  uj^on  my 
knee.  '  Enoughof  my  troubles  for  to-night, 
father,'  she  said.  '  I  am  going  to  be  your 
little  girl  again,  and  we  will  talk  of  nothing 
but  Cauldkirk,  mitil  Marmaduke  comes 
back.'     I  am  one  of  the  firmest  men  living, 
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but  I  could  not  keep  the  hot  tears  out  of  my 
eyes  when  she  put  her  arm  round  my  neck 
and  said  those  words.  By  good  fortune  I 
was  sitting  with  my  back  to  the  lamp  ;  she 
didn't  notice  me. 

A  little  after  eleven  o'clock,  Marmaduke 
returned.  He  looked  pale  and  weary.  But 
more  champagne,  and  this  time  something 
to  eat  with  it,  seemed  to  set  him  to  rights 
again — no  doubt  by  relieving  him  from  the 
reproaches  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

I  had  been  warned  by  Felicia  to  keep 
what  had  passed  between  us  a  secret  from 
her  husband  for  the  present ;  so  w^e  had 
(superficially  speaking)  a  merry  end  to  the 
evening.  My  son-in-law  was  nearly  as 
good  company  as  ever,  and  wonderfully 
fertile  in  suggestions  and  expedients  when 
he  saw  they  were  wanted.  Hearing  from 
his  wife,  to  whom  I  had  mentioned  it,  that 
I  purposed  representing  the  decayed  con- 
dition of  the  kirk  and  manse  to  the  owner 
of  Cauldkirk  and  the  country  round  about, 
he  strongly  urged  me  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
repairs   that   were  most   needful,    before  I 
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waited  on  my  lord.  This  advice,  vicious 
and  degraded  as  the  man  who  offered 
it  may  be,  is  sound  advice  nevertheless.  I 
shall  assuredly  take  it. 

So  far  I  had  written  in  my  Diary,  in  the 
forenoon.  Eeturning  to  my  daily  record, 
after  a  lapse  of  some  hours,  I  have  a  new 
mystery  of  iniquity  to  chronicle.  My 
abominable  son-in-law  now  appears  (I  blush 
to  write  it)  to  be  nothing  less  than  an 
associate  of  thieves  ! 

After  the  meal  they  call  luncheon,  I 
thought  it  well,  before  recreating  myself 
with  the  sights  of  London,  to  attend  first 
to  the  crying  necessities  of  the  kirk  and  the 
manse.  Furnished  with  my  written  list,  I 
presented  myself  at  his  lordship's  residence. 
I  was  immediately  informed  that  he  was 
otherwise  engaged,  and  could  not  possibly 
receive  me.  If  I  wished  to  see  my  lord's 
secretary,  Mr.  Helmsley,  I  could  do  so. 
Consenting  to  this,  rather  than  fail  entirely 
in  my  errand,  I  was  shown  into  the 
secretary's  room. 

Mr.   Helmsley  heard  what  I  had  to  say 
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Civilly  enough  ;  expressing,  however,  grave 
doubts  whether  his  lordship  would  do  any- 
thing for  me,  the  demands  on  his  purse 
l)eing  in  supportably  numerous  alread}'. 
However,  he  undertook  to  place  my  list 
before  his  employer,  and  to  let  me  know 
the  result.  '  Where  are  you  staying  in 
London  ?'  he  asked.  I  answered,  '  With 
my  son-in-law,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Falmer.' 
Before  I  could  add  the  address,  the  secretary 
started  to  his  feet,  and  tossed  my  list  back 
to  me  across  the  table  in  the  most  uncivil 
manner. 

'  Upon  my  word,'  says  he,  '  your  assur- 
ance exceeds  anything  I  ever  heard  of 
Your  son-in-law  is  concerned  in  the  robbery 
of  her  ladyship's  diamond  bracelet — the  dis- 
covery was  made  not  an  hour  ago.  Leave 
the  house,  sir,  and  consider  yourself  lucky 
that  I  have  no  instructions  to  give  you  in 
charge  to  the  police.'  I  protested  against 
this  unprovoked  outrage,  with  a  violence 
of  language  which  I  would  rather  not  recall. 
As  a  minister  I  ought,  under  every  pro- 
vocation, to  have  preserved  my  self-control. 
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The  one  thing  to  do  next  was  to  drive 
back  to  my  unhappy  daughter. 

Her  guilty  husband  was  with  her.  I 
was  too  angry  to  wait  for  a  fit  opportunity 
of  speaking.  The  Christian  humihty  which 
I  have  all  my  life  cultivated  as  the  first  of 
virtues  sank,  as  it  were,  from  under  me. 
In  terms  of  burning  indignation  T  told 
them  what  had  happened.  The  result  was 
too  distressing  to  be  described.  It  ended 
in  Felicia  giving  her  husband  back  the 
bracelet.  The  hardened  reprobate  laughed 
at  us.  '  Wait  till  I  have  seen  his  lordship 
and  Mr.  Helmsley/  he  said,  and  left  the 
house. 

Does  he  mean  to  escape  to  foreign  parts  ? 
Felicia,  womanlike,  believes  in  him  still ; 
she  is  quite  convinced  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  I  am  myself  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  the  arrival  of  the  police. 

With  gratitude  to  Providence,  I  note 
before  o-oino-  to  bed  the  harmless  termination 
of  the  afi*air  of  the  bracelet — so  far  as  Marma- 
duke  is  concerned.     The   agent  who    sold 
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him  the  jewel  has  been  forced  to  come 
forward  and  state  the  truth.  His  lordship's 
wife  is  the  guilty  person  ;  the  bracelet  was 
hers — a  present  from  her  husband.  Harassed 
by  debts  that  she  dare  not  acknowledge,  she 
sold  it  ;  my  lord  discovered  that  it  was 
gone  ;  and  in  terror  of  his  anger  the  wretched 
woman  took  refuge  in  a  lie. 

She  declared  that  the  bracelet  had  been 
stolen  from  her.  Asked  for  the  name  of 
the  thief,  the  reckless  woman  (having  no 
other  name  in  her  mind  at  the  moment) 
mentioned  the  man  who  had  innocently 
bought  the  jewel  of  her  agent,  otherwise 
my  unfortunate  son-in-law.  Oh,  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  modern  Babylon !  It  was 
w^ell  I  went  to  the  secretary  when  I  did,  or 
we  should  really  have  had  the  police  in  the 
house.  Marmaduke  found  them  in  con- 
sultation over  the  supposed  robbery,  asking 
for  his  address.  There  w^as  a  dreadful  ex- 
hibition of  violence  and  recrimination  at  his 
lordship's  residence  :  in  the  end  he  re- 
purchased the  bracelet.  My  son-in-law's 
money    has    been    returned    to    him  ;    and 
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^Ir.    Helmsley    lias    sent    me    a    written 
apology. 

In  a  worldly  sense,  this  would,  I  suppose, 
be  called  a  satisfactory  ending. 

It  is  not  so,  to  my  mind.  I  freely  admit 
that  I  too  hastily  distrusted  Marmaduke  ; 
but  am  I,  on  that  account,  to  give  him  back 
immediately  the  place  which  he  once 
occupied  in  my  esteem  ?  Again  this 
evening  he  mysteriously  quitted  the  house, 
leaving  me  alone  with  Felicia,  and  giving 
no  better  excuse  for  his  conduct  than  that 
he  had  an  engagement.  And  this  when  I 
have  a  double  claim  on  his  consideration,  as 
his  father-in-law  and  his  guest  ! 


September  11th. — The  day  began  well 
enough.  At  breakfast,  Marmaduke  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  unhappy  result  of  my  visit 
to  his  lordship,  and  asked  me  to  let  him 
look  at  the  list  of  repairs.  '  It's  just  useless 
to  expect  anything  from  my  lord,  after 
what  has  happened,'  I  said.  '  Besides,  Mr. 
Helmsley  gave  me  no  hope  when  I  stated 
my  case  to  him.'     Marmaduke  still  held  out 
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his  hand  for  the  lisr.  '  Let  me  try  if  I  can 
get  some  subscribers,'  he  replied.  This 
was  kindly  meant,  at  any  rate.  I  gave  him 
the  list ;  and  I  began  to  recover  some  of 
my  old  friendly  feeling  for  him.  Alas  ! 
the  little  gleam  of  tranquillity  proved  to  be 
of  short  duration. 

We  made  out  our  plans  for  the  day 
pleasantly  enough.  The  check  came  when 
Felicia  spoke  next  of  our  plans  for  the 
evening.  *  My  father  has  only  four  days 
more  to  pass  with  us,'  she  said  to  her 
husband.  '  Surely  you  won't  go  out  again 
to-night,  and  leave  him  ?'  Marmaduke's 
face  clouded  over  directly  ;  he  looked  em- 
barrassed and  annoyed.  I  sat  perfectly 
silent,  leaving  them  to  settle  it  by  them- 
selves. 

'You  will  stay  with  us  this  evening, 
won't  you  ?'  says  Felicia.  ISTo  :  he  was  not 
free  for  that  evening.  '  What  !  another 
engagement  ?  Surely  you  can  put  it  oiF  ?' 
No  ;  impossible  to  put  it  off.  '  Is  it  a  ball, 
or  a  party  of  some  kind  ?'  Xo  answer  ;  he 
changed  the  subject — he  offered  Felicia  the 
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money  repaid  to  him  for  the  bracelet.  '  Buy 
one  for  yourself,  my  dear,  this  time.' 
Felicia  handed  him  back  the  money,  rrther 
too  haughtily  perhaps.  '  I  don't  want  a 
bracelet,'  she  said  :  '  I  want  your  company 
in  the  evening.' 

He  jumped  up,  good-tempered  as  he  was, 
in  something  very  like  a  rage — then  looked 
at  me,  and  checked  himself  on  the  point  (as 
I  believe)  of  using  profane  language.  'This 
is  downright  persecution  !'  he  burst  out, 
with  an  angry  turn  of  his  head  towards  his 
wife.  Felicia  got  up,  in  her  turn.  '  Your 
language  is  an  insult  to  my  father  and  to 
me  !'  He  looked  thoroughly  staggered  at 
this  :    it    was  evidently  their  first   serious 

quarrel. 

J. 

Felicia  took  no  notice  of  him.  '  I  will 
get  ready  directly,  father  ;  and  we  will  go 
out  together.'  He  stopped  her  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room  —  recovering  his  good 
temper  with  a  readiness  which  it  pleased 
me  to  see.  '  Come,  come,  Felicia  !  AVe 
have  not  quarrelled  yet,  and  we  won't 
quarrel   now.     Let   me  off  this   one   time 
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more,  and  I  will  devote  the  next  three 
evenings  of  your  father's  visit  to  him  and 
to  you.  Give  me  a  kiss,  and  make  it  up.' 
My  daughter  doesn't  do  things  by  halves. 
She  gave  him  a  dozen  kisses,  I  should  think 
— and  there  was  a  happy  end  to  it. 

'  But  what  shall  we  do  to-morrow  even- 
ing ?'  says  Marmaduke,  sitting  down  by  his 
wife,  and  patting  her  hand  as  it  lay  in 
his. 

'  Take  us  somewhere,'  says  she.  Marma- 
duke laughed.  '  Your  father  objects  to 
public  amusements.  Where  does  he  want 
to  go  to  ?'  Felicia  took  up  the  newspaper. 
'  There  is  an  oratorio  at  Exeter  Hall,'  she 
said  ;  *  my  father  likes  music'  He  turned 
to  me.  '  You  don't  object  to  oratorios,  sir  ?' 
'  I  don't  object  to  music,'  I  answered,  '  so 
long  as  I  am  not  required  to  enter  a 
theatre.'  Felicia  handed  the  newspaper  to 
me.  '  Speaking  of  theatres,  father,  have 
you  read  what  they  say  about  the  new  play  ? 
What  a  pity  it  can't  be  given  out  of  a 
theatre  !'  I  looked  at  her  in  speechless 
amazement.     She  tried  to  explain  herself. 
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*  The  paper  says  that  the  new  play  is  a 
service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  virtue  ;  and 
that  the  great  actor,  Barrymore,  has  set  an 
example  in  producing  it  which  deserves  the 
encouragement  of  all  truly  religious  people. 
Do  read  it,  father  !'  I  held  up  my  hands 
in  dismay.  My  own  daughter  perverted  ! 
pinning  her  faith  on  a  newspaper  !  speaking, 
with  a  perverse  expression  of  interest,  of  a 
stage-play  and  an  actor  !  Even  Marmaduke 
witnessed  this  lamentable  exhibition  of 
backsliding  with  some  a2:)pearance  of  alarm. 
^  It's  not  her  fault,  sir,'  he  said,  interceding 
with  me.  '  It's  the  fault  of  the  newspaper. 
Don't  blame  her  !'  I  held  my  peace  ;  de- 
termining inwardly  to  pray  for  her.  Shortly 
afterwards  my  daughter  and  I  went  out. 
Marmaduke  accompanied  us  part  of  the  way, 
and  left  us  at  a  telegraph -office.  '  Who  are 
3"ou  going  to  telegraph  to  ?'  Felicia  asked. 
Another  mj^stery  !  He  answered,  '  Business 
of  my  own,  my  dear ' — and  went  into  the 
office. 

September  12th, — Is  my  miserable  son-in- 
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law's  house  under  a  curse  ?  The  yellow- 
haired  woman  in  the  open  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door  at  half- past  ten  this  morning,  in 
a  state  of  distraction.  Felicia  and  I  saAV 
her  from  the  drawing-room  balcony — a  tall 
woman  in  gorgeous  garments.  She  knocked 
with  her  own  hand  at  the  door — she  cried 
out  distractedly,  ^  Where  is  he  ?  I  must  see 
him  !'  At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Marma- 
duke  (playing  with  his  little  dog  in  the 
drawing-room)  rushed  downstairs,  and  out 
into  the  street.  '  Hold  your  tongue  !'  we 
heard  him  say  to  her.     '  What  are  you  here 

for  r 

What  she  answered  we  failed  to  hear  ; 
she  was  certainly  crying.  Marmaduke 
stamped  on  the  pavement  like  a  man  beside 
himself — took  her  roughly  by  the  arm,  and 
led  her  into  the  house. 

Before  I  could  utter  a  word,  Felicia  left 
me,  and  flew  headlong  down  the  stairs. 

She  was  in  time  to  hear  the  dining-room 
door  locked.  Following  her,  I  prevented 
the  poor  jealous  creature  from  making  a 
disturbance  at  the  door.     God  forgive  me — 

VOL.  11.  41 
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not  knowing  how  else  to  quiet  her — I  de- 
graded myself  by  advising  her  to  listen  to 
w^hat  they  said.  She  instantly  opened  the 
door  of  the  back  dining-room,  and  beckoned 
to  me  to  follow^.  I  naturally  hesitated.  '  I 
shall  go  mad,'  she  w^hispered,  '  if  you  leave 
me  by  myself !'  What  could  I  do  ?  I 
degraded  myself  for  the  second  time.  For 
my  own  child — in  pity  for  my  own  child  ! 

We  heard  them,  through  the  flimsy 
modern  folding- doors,  at  those  times  w^hen 
he  was  most  angry,  and  she  most  distracted. 
That  is  to  say,  we  heard  them  when  they 
sj^oke  in  their  loudest  tones. 

^  How  did  you  find  out  where  I  live  ?'  says 
he.  '  Oh,  you're  ashamed  of  me  ?'  says  she. 
'  Mr.  Helmsley  was  with  us  yesterday 
evening.  That's  how  I  found  out !'  '  What 
do  you  mean  ?'  *  I  mean  that  Mr.  Helmsley 
had  your  card  and  address  in  his  pocket. 
Ah,  you  were  obliged  to  give  your  address 
when  you  had  to  clear  up  that  matter  of  the 
bracelet  !  You  cruel,  cruel  man,  what  have 
I  done  to  deserve  such  a  note  as  you  sent 
me  this  morning  ?'     '  Do  what  tlie  note  tells 
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you  !'  *  Do  what  the  note  tells  me  ?  Did 
anybody  ever  hear  a  man  talk  so,  out  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  ?  Why,  you  haven't  even 
the  grace  to  carry  out  your  own  wicked 
deception — you  haven't  even  gone  to  bed  !' 
There  the  voices  grew  less  angry,  and  we 
missed  what  followed.  Soon  the  lady  burst 
out  again,  piteously  entreating  him  this  time. 
*  Oh,  Marmy,  don't  ruin  me  !  Has  anybody 
offended  you  ?  Is  there  anything  you  wish 
to  have  altered  ?  Do  you  want  more  money  ? 
It  is  too  cruel  to  treat  me  in  this  way — it  is 
indeed  !'  He  made  some  answer,  which  we 
were  not  able  to  hear  ;  we  could  only  sup- 
230se  that  he  had  upset  her  temj^er  again. 
She  went  on  louder  than  ever.  '  I've 
begged  and  prayed  of  you — and  you're  as 
hard  as  iron.  I've  told  you  about  the  Prince 
— and  that  has  had  no  effect  on  you.  I  have 
done  now.  We'll  see  what  the  doctor  says.' 
He  got  angry,  in  his  turn  ;  we  heard  him 
again.  '  I  won't  see  the  doctor  1'  'Oh,  you 
refuse  to  see  the  doctor  ?  I  shall  make 
your  refusal  known — and  if  there's  law  in 
England,  you  shall  feel  it!'     Their  voices 
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dropped  again  ;  some  new  turn  seemed  to 
be  taken  by  the  conversation.  We  heard 
the  lady  once  more,  shrill  and  joyful  this 
time.  '  There's  a  dear  !  You  see  it,  don't 
you,  in  the  right  light  ?  And  you  haven't 
forgotten  the  old  times,  have  you  ?  You're 
the  same  dear,  honourable,  kind-hearted 
fellow  that  you  always  were  !' 

I  caught  hold  of  Felicia,  and  put  my 
hand  over  her  mouth. 

There  was  a  sound  in  the  next  room 
which  might  have  been  —  I  cannot  be 
certain — the  sound  of  a  kiss.  The  next 
moment,  we  heard  the  door  of  the  room 
unlocked.  Then  the  door  of  the  house 
was  opened,  and  the  noise  of  retreating 
carriage- wheels  followed.  We  met  him  in 
the  hall,  as  he  entered  the  house  asrain. 

My  daughter  Avalked  up  to  him,  pale  and 
determined. 

'  I  insist  on  knowing  who  that  woman 
is,  and  what  she  wants  here.'  Those  were 
her  first  words.  He  looked  at  her  like  a 
man  in  utter  confusion.  *  Wait  till  this 
evening  ;  I  am  in  no  state  to  speak  to  you 
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now!'     With  that,  he  snatched  his  hat  off 
the  hall  table,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 
It  is  little  more  than  three  weeks  since 
they  returned  to  London  from  their  happy 
wedding-tour — and  it  has  come  to  this ! 

The  clock  has  just  struck  seven  ;  a  letter 
has  been  left  by  a  messenger,  addressed  to 
my  daughter.  I  had  persuaded  her,  poor 
soul,  to  lie  down  in  her  own  room.  God 
grant  that  the  letter  may  bring  her  some 
tidings  of  her  husband!  I  please  myself 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  good  news. 

My  mind  has  not  been  kept  long  in 
suspense.  Felicia's  waiting-woman  has 
brought  me  a  morsel  of  writing-paper, 
with  these  lines  pencilled  on  it  in  my 
daughter's  handwriting  :  '  Dearest  father, 
make  your  mind  easy.  Everything  is  ex- 
plained. I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak 
to  you  about  it  to-night — and  lie  doesn't 
wish  me  to  do  so.  Only  wait  till  to- 
morrow, and  you  shall  know  all.  He  will  be 
back  about  eleven  o'clock.  Please  don't  wait 
up  for  him — he  will  come  straight  to  me.' 
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September  13th. — The  scales  have  fallen 
from  my  eyes  ;  the  light  is  let  in  on  me  at 
last.  My  bewilderment  is  not  to  be  uttered 
in  words — I  am  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

Before  I  was  out  of  my  room  in  the 
morning,  my  mind  was  upset  by  the  arrival 
of  a  telegram  addressed  to  myself.  It  was 
the  first  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  received  ; 
I  trembled  under  the  prevision  of  some  new 
misfortune  as  I  opened  the  envelope. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  the  person 
sending  the  telegram  was  sister  Judith ! 
Never  before  did  this  distractino-  relative 
confound  me  as  she  confounded  me  now. 
Here  is  her  message  :  '  You  can't  come 
back.  An  architect  from  Edinburgh  asserts 
his  resolution  to  repair  the  kirk  and  the 
manse.  The  man  only  waits  for  his  lawful 
authority  to  begin.  The  money  is  ready — 
but  who  has  found  it  ?  Mr.  Architect  is 
forbidden  to  tell.  We  live  in  awful  times. 
How  is  Felicia?' 

Naturally  concluding  that  Judith's  mind 
must  be  deranged,  I  went  downstairs  to 
meet   my    son-in-law    (for    the    first    time 
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since  the  events  of  yesterday)  at  the  late 
breakfast  which  is  customary  in  this  house. 
He  was  waiting  for  me — but  Felicia  was 
not  present.  '  She  breakfasts  in  her  room 
this  morning,'  says  Marmaduke ;  '  and  I 
am  to  give  you  the  explanation  which  has 
already  satisfied  your  daughter.  Will  you 
take  it  at  great  length,  sir  ?  or  will  you 
have  it  in  one  word  ?'  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner  that  I  did  not  at  all 
like — he  seemed  to  be  setting  me  at  defiance. 
I  said,  stiffly,  *  Brevity  is  best ;  I  will  have 
it  in  one  word.' 

'  Here  it  is  then,'  he  answered.  '  I  am 
Barrymore.' 

Postscript  added  by  Felicia. 

If  the  last  line  extracted  from  my  dear 
father's  Diary  does  not  contain  explanation 
enough  in  itself,  I  add  some  sentences  from 
Marmaduke's  letter  to  me,  sent  from  the 
theatre  last  night.  (N.B. — I  leave  out  the 
expressions  of  endearment  :  they  are  my 
own  private  property.) 
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*  *  *  ^  Just  remember  how  yoiir  father 
talked  about  theatres  and  actors,  when  I 
was  at  Cauldkirk,  and  how  you  listened  in 
dutiful  agreement  with  him.  AYould  he 
have  consented  to  your  marriage  if  he  had 
known  that  I  was  one  of  the  *'  spouting 
rogues/'  associated  with  the  "  painted  Jeze- 
bels "  of  the  play-house  ?  He  would  never 
have  consented  —  and  you  yourself,  my 
darling,  would  have  trembled  at  the  bare 
idea  of  marrying  an  actor. 

'  Have  I  been  guilty  of  any  serious 
deception?  and  have  my  friends  been 
guilty  in  helping  to  keep  my  secret?  My 
birth,  my  name,  my  surviving  relatives, 
my  fortune  inherited  from  my  father — all 
these  imjDortant  particulars  have  been  truly 
stated.  The  name  of  Barrymore  is  nothing 
but  the  name  that  I  assumed  when  I  went 
on  the  stage. 

'As  to  what  has  happened,  since  our 
return  from  Switzerland,  I  own  that  1 
ought  to  have  made  my  confession  to  you. 
Forgive  me  if  I  weakly  hesitated.  I  was 
so  fond  of  you  ;    and  I  so    distrusted  the 
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Puritanical  convictions  which  your  educa- 
tion had  rooted  in  your  mind,  that  I  put  it 
off  from  day  to  day.     Oh,  my  angel  =^  *  =^  ! 

'  Yes,  I  kept  the  address  of  my  new 
house  a  secret  from  all  my  friends,  know- 
ing they  w^ould  betray  me  if  they  paid  us 
visits.  As  for  my  mysteriously-closed 
study,  it  was  the  place  in  which  I  jDrivately 
rehearsed  my  new  part.  When  I  left  you 
in  the  mornings,  it  was  to  go  to  the  theatre- 
rehearsals.  My  evening  absences  began  of 
course  with  the  first  performance. 

'  Your  father's  arrival  seriously  embar- 
rassed me.  When  you  (most  properly) 
insisted  on  my  giving  up  some  of  my 
evenings  to  him,  you  necessarily  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  appear  on  the  stage. 
The  one  excuse  I  could  make  to  the  theatre 
was,  that  I  was  too  ill  to  act.  It  did  cer- 
tainly occur  to  me  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
by  owning  the  truth.  But  your  father's 
horror,  when  you  spoke  of  the  newspaper 
review  of  the  play,  and  the  shame  and  fear 
you  showed  at  your  own  boldness,  daunted 
me  once  more. 
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'  The  arrival  at  the  theatre  of  my  written 
excuse  brought  the  manageress  down  upon 
me,  in  a  state  of  distraction.  Xobody  could 
supply  my  place  ;  all  the  seats  were  taken  ; 
and  the  Prince  was  expected.  There  was, 
what  we  call,  a  scene  between  the  poor 
lady  and  myself.  I  felt  I  was  in  the 
wrong  ;  I  saw  that  the  position  in  which 
I  had  impulsively  placed  myself  was  un- 
worthy of  me — and  it  ended  in  my  doing 
my  duty  to  the  theatre  and  the  public. 
But  for  the  affair  of  the  bracelet,  which 
obliged  me  as  an  honourable  man  to  give 
my  name  and  address,  the  manageress 
would  not  have  discovered  me.  She,  like 
everyone  else,  only  knew  of  my  address 
at  my  bachelor  chambers.  How  could  you 
be  jealous  of  the  old  theatrical  comrade  of 
my  first  days  on  the  stage  ?  Don't  you 
know  yet  that  you  are  the  one  woman  in 
the  world  *  *  *  ? 

'  A  last  word  relating  to  your  father, 
and  I  have  done. 

*  Do  you  remember  my  leaving  you  at 
the   telegraph-office  ?      It  was    to    send    a 
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message  to  a  friend  of  mine,  an  architect 
in  Edinburgh,  instructing  him  to  go  im- 
mediately to  Cauldkirk,  and  provide  for 
the  repairs  at  my  expense.  The  theatre, 
my  dear,  more  than  trebles  my  paternal 
income,  and  I  can  well  afford  it.  Will 
your  father  refuse  to  accept  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  a  Scottish  minister,  because  it  is 
paid  out  of  an  actor's  pocket  ?  You  shall 
ask  him  the  question. 

'  And,  I  say,  Felicia — will  you  come  and 
see  me  act?  I  don't  expect  your  father  to 
enter  a  theatre  ;  but,  by  way  of  further 
reconciling  him  to  his  son-in-law,  suppose 
you  ask  him  to  hear  me  read  the  play  ?' 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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